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SUBSTANCE 



OF 



THE SPEECH, 

« 

MR BURKE'S fpeech on the report of the 
army eftimates has not been corredly 
fiat^ in fome of the publick papers. It is of con- 
fequ^ce to him not to be mifunderftood» The • 
matter which incidentally came into difcuflion is 
of the moft ferious importance. It is thought that 
the lieads and fubflance of the fpeech will anfwer 
the purpofe fu^iciently. If in making the abftraA, 
through defeft of memory, in the perfon who now 
gives it, any difference at all fhould be perceived 
from tj^e fpeech as it was fpoken, it will not, the 
editor imagines, be found in any thing which may . 
amount to a retradion of the opinions he then ' 
maintained, or to any foftening in the expreifions 
in which they were conveyed. 

Mr. Burke fpoke a confiderable time in anfwer 
to various arguments which bad been infifted upon 
by Mr. Grenville and Mr. Pitt, for keeping an in. 
creafed peace eftablifliment, and againft an impro^ 
per.jealoufy of the minifters, in whom a full con- 
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fidencc, fubjed to refponfibility, ought to be plac- 
ed, on account of their knowledge of the real fitua- 
tion of afiFairs; the exaft ftate of which it fre- 
quently happened, that they could not difclofe, 
without violating the conftitutional and political 
fecrecy,neceffary to the well-being of their country. 

Mr. Burke faid in fubftance. That confidence 
might become a vice, and jealoufy a virtue, ac- 
cording to circumftances. That confidence, of all 
publick virtues, was the moft dangerous, and jea- 
loufy in an houfe of commons, of all publick vices, 
the moft tolerable ; efpecially where the number 
and the charge of ftanding armies, in time of peace, 
was the queftion. 

That in the annual mutiny bill, the annual army 
was declared to be for the purpofe of preferving 
the balance of power in Europe. The propriety 
of its being larger or fmaller depended, therefore, 
upon the true ftate of that balance. If the increafe 
of peace eftablifhments demanded of parliament 
agreed with the manifeft appearance of the balance, 
confidence in miniftcrs, as to the particulars, 
would be very proper. If the increafe was not at 
all fupported by any fuch appearance, he thought 
great jealoufy might, and ought to be, entertained 
on that fubjed. 

That he did not find, on a review of all Europe, 
that, politically, we ftood in the fmalleft degree of 

danger 
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danger from any rnc ftate or kingdom it cohtainp 
ed ; nor that any other foreign powers than oqt 
own allies were likely to obtain a confiderable pre- 
ponderance in the fcale. 

That France had hitherto been oiar firft objeft, 
in all confiderations concerning the balance of 
power. The prefence or abfence of France totally 
varied every fort of fpeculation relative to that 
balance. 

That France is, at this time, in a political light, 
to be confidered as expunged out of the fyftem of 
Europe. Whether flie could ever appear in it- 
again, as a leading power, was not eafy to deter- 
mine : but at prefent he confidered France as not 
politically exifting ; and moft affuredly it would 
take up much time to reftore her to her former 
adlive exiftence— Gtf//w quoque in bellis fioruijfe au* 
divimusy might poffibly be the language of the 
rifing generation. He did not mean to deny th^t 
it was our duty to keep our eye on that nation, 
and to regulate our preparation by the fymptoms 
of her recovery. 

That it was to her Jlrengthy not to her form of 
government which we were to attend; becaufe re- 
publicks, as well as monarchies, were fufceptible of 
ambition, jealoufy, and anger, the ufual caufes of 
war. 

But if, while France continued in this fwoon, 
we fhould go on increafing our expences, we 

B 3 Ihould 
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fliould certainly make ourfelves lefs a match for 
her, when it became our concern to arma 

It was iaid, that as ihe had fpeedily fallen, ihe 
might fpeedily rife again. He doubted this. That 
the fall from an height was with an accelerated 
velocity; but to lift a weight up to that height 
again was difficult, and oppofed by the laws of 
phyiical and political gravitation. 

In a political view, France was low indeed. She 
had loft every thing, even to her name. 

•* Jacet ingens Httore truncusj 

*• Avol/umquebumerUcz^ntyet^nenoimne corpus.*'^ 

He was aftonifhed at it — ^he was alarmed at it — 
he trembled at the uncertainty of all human great- 
nefs.' 

Since the houfe had been prorogued in the fum^ 
mer much work was done in France. The French 



* Mr* Burke, probably, had in his mind the re/naindcr of 
.he paflage, and was filled with Ibme congenial appreheniions 2 

** Haec finis Priami fatorum; hlcexitus ilium 

** Sorte tulity Trojam incenfam, & prolapfa videntem 

** Pergama; tot quondam popujis, terrifqae, fuperbum. 

'^ Regnatorem Afise* Jacet ingens Httore truncus, 

^* Avolfumque humeris caput, & fine nomine corpus. 

** At me turn prin^um faevus circum^etit horror ; 

•* Obfiupul : fuBiii chari gemtoris mago^^'r--'^ 

had 
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liad ijbewn themfdves the ibkft architeds of ruUi 
that had hitherto exifted in the world. In that 
very ihort ipace of time they had completely puB« 
ed down to the ground, their monarchy; their 
churdi; their nobility; their law; their reveno^^ 
theJr army; their navy; their commercej thcit 
arts; and their manufadhireis. They had done 
then: bufinefi for us as rivals, in a way in which 
twenty Ramillies or Blenheims could never have 
done it. Were we abfolute conquerors, and France 
to lie proftrate at our feet, we fhoufd be afhamed 
to fend a commiifion to fetfle their affairs, which 
could impofe fo hard a law upon the French, and 
fo deftruftive of all their confequence as a nation, 
as that they had impofed upon themfelves. 

France, by the mere circumftance of its vicinity, 
had been, and in a degree always muft be, an ob» 
jeft of our vigilance, either with regard to her 
adual power, or to her influence and example. 
As to the former, he had fpoken ; as to the latter, 
(her example) he fhould fay a few words: for by 
this example our friendfhip and our intercourfe 
with that nation had once been, and might again, 
become more dangerous to us than their worft 
hoftiUty. . 

In the laft century, Louis the Fourteenth had 
eftablilhed a greater and better difciplihed mili'^ 
tary force than ever had been before feen In Eu« 
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rope, and with it a perfed defpotifin. Thougli 
4hat defpotifm was proudly arrayed in manners, 
.gallantry, fplendour, magnificence, and even co- 
ycred over with the impofing robes of fciencjc, lite- 
rature, and arts, it was, in government, nothing 
better than a painted and gilded tyranny ; in reli- 
'^on,. a hard, ftern intolerance, the fit companion 
and auxiliary to the defpotick tyranny which pre- 
vailed in its govern ment. The lame characler of 
defpotifm infinuated itfelf into every court of Eu- 
rope — ^the fame fpirit of difproportioned magnifi- 
cence — the lame love of ftanding armies, above the 
ability of the people. In particular, our then fove- 
reigns. King Charles and King James, fell in love 
with the government of their neighbour, fo flat- 
tering to the pride of kings. A fimilarity of fen- 
timents brought on connections equally dangerous 
to the interefts and liberties of their country. It 
were well that the infeftion had gone no farther 
than the throne. The admiration of a government 
flourilhing and fuccefsful, unchecked in its opera- 
tions, and feeming therefore to compals its objects 
more fpeedily and effectually, gained fomething 
upon all ranks of people. The good patriots of 
that day, however, ftru^gled againft it. They 
ibught^ nothing more ^xioufly than to break off 
a^ communication with France, and to beget a 
tot^ alienation from its councils and its example;; 

which, 
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which, by the animofity prevalent between the 
abettors of their religious fyftem and the affer tors' 
of ours, was, in fome degree, effefted. 

This day the evil is totally changed in France : 
but there is an evil there. The difeafe is altered; 
|iut the vicinity of the two countries remains, and 
muft remain; and the natural mental habits of 
mankind are fuch, that the prefent diftemper of 
France is far more likely to be contagious than the 
old one ; for it is not quite eafy to fpread a paffion 
for fervitude among the people: but in all evils of 
the oppofite kind our natural inclinationsare flat- 
tered. In the cafe of defpotifm there is thcfxdum 
criffien /ervitutls ; in the laft the fa/fa fpecies liber^ 
tatis ; and accordingly, as the hiftorian fays, fronts 
auribus accipitur. 

In the laft age we were in danger of being en- 
tangled by the example of France in the net of a 
relentlefs defpotifm. It is not neceffary to fay any 
thing upon that example. It exifts no longer* 
Our prefent danger from the example of a people, 
whofe character knows no medium, is, with re- 
gard to government, a danger from anarchy; a 
danger qf being led through an admiration of fuc- 
cefsful fraud and violence, to an itnitation of the 
excefles of an irrational, unprincipled, profcribing, 
confifcating, plundering, ferocious, bloody, anct 
tyrannical denjiocracy. On the fide of religion, 
the danger of their example i& no longer from in, 

tolerance, 
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tolerance, but from atheifm; a foul, unnatural 
vice, foe to all the dignity and confolation of man- 
kind ; which feems in France, for a long time, to 
have been embodied into a faction, accredited, and 
almoft avowed. 

' Thefe are our prefent dangers from France : but, 
in his opinion, the very worft part of the example 
fet is, in the late afiumption of citizenfhip by the 
army^ and the whole of the arrangement, or rather 
difarrangement of their military. 

He was forry that his right honourable friend 
(Mr. Fox) had dropped even a word cxpreflive of 
exultation on thatcircumftance; or thathefeemed 
of opinion that the objeftion from ftanding armies 
was at all Icffened by it. He attributed this opi- 
nion of Mr. Fox entirely to his known zeal for 
the beft of all caufes, Liberty. That it was with 
a pain inexpreffible he was obliged to have even 
the fliadow.of a difference with his friend, whofe 
authority would be always great with him, and 
with all thinking people — Qua maxima femper cen-^ 
fetur nobis^ et erit qu^ maxima femfer^^^His confi- 
dence in Mr. Fox was fuch, and fo ample, as to be 
almoft implicit. That he was not aihamed to avow 
that degree of docility. That when the choice is 
well made, it ftrengthens inftead of oppreffing our 
Jntelleft. That he who calls in the aid of an equal 
underftanding doubles his own. He who profits 
of a fuperiour underftanding, raifes bis powers to a 

level 
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kvcl with the hdght of the fiiperiour underftand- 
ing he unites with. He had found the benefit of 
fuch a junflion, and would not lightly depart from 
it. He wiihed almoft, on all occafions, that his 
fentiments were underftood to be conveyed in 
Mr. Fox's words; and that he wifhed, as amongft 
the greateft benefits he could wifli the country, an 
eminent ihare of power to that right honourable 
gentleman ; becaufe he knew that, to his great and 
mafterly underftanding, he had joined the greateft 
poffible degree of that natural moderation, which 
is the beft correftive of power ; that he was of the 
maSk artlefs, candid, open, and benevolent difpofi^ 
tion; difinterefled in the extreme; of a temper 
mild and placable, even to a fault ; without one 
drop of gall in his whole confiitu tion. 

That the houfe muft perceive, from his coming 
forward to mark an exprefiion or two of his beft 
friend, how anxious he was to keep the diftempcr 
of France from the leaft countenance in England, 
where he was fure fome wicked perfons had ihewn 
a ftrong difpofition to recommend an imitation of 
the French fpirit of reform^ He was fo ftrongly 
oj^fed to any the leaft tendency towards the 
tmam of introducing a democracy like theirs, as 
wdl as to the end itfelf, that much as it would af- 
file him, if fuch ^ thing could be attempted, and^ 
that any friend of his could concur in fuch mea- 
fures, (he was far, very for, from believing they 

could); 
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could) ; he would abandon his beft friends, and 
join, with his worft enemies to oppofe either the 
means or the end j and to refift all violent exer- 
tions of the fpirit of innovation, fo diftant from 
all principles of true and {afe reformation i a fpirit 
well calculated to overturn Hates, but perfeftljr 
unfit to amend them. 

That he was no enemy to reformation. Almoft 
every bufinefs in which he was much concerned, 
from the firfl day he fat in that houfe to that 
hour, was a bufinefs of reformation ; and when he 
had not been employed in correfting, he had been 
employed in refiftmg abufes. Some traces of this 
fpirit in him now ftand on their ftatute book. In 
his opinion, any thing which unneceffarily tore to 
pieces the contexture of the ftate, hot only pre- 
vented all real reformation, but introduced evils 
•which would call, but perhaps, call in vain, for 
new reformation. 

That he thought the French nation very unwife. 
What they valued themfelves on, was a difgrace 
to them. They had gloried (and fome people in 
England had thought fit to take ihare in that 
glory) in making a revolution; as if revolutions 
were good things in themfelves. All the horrours, 
and aU the crimes of the anarchy which led to their 
revolution, which attend its progrefs, and which 
may virtually attend it in its ieftabliihment, pafs 
for nothing with the lovers of revolutions. The 

French 
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French have made their way through the deftruc- / 

tion of their country, to a bad conftitution, when 

• they were abfolutely in poffeffion of a good one 
They were in poffeffion of it the day the ftates met 
in feparate orders. Their bufinefs, had they been 
either virtuous, or wife, or had been left to their 
own judgment, was to fecure the (lability and in- 

' dependence of the ftates, according to thole orders, 
^ under the monarch on the throne. It was then 

•; their duty to redrefs grievances. 

Inftead of redreffing grievances, and improving 
the fabrick of their ftate, to which they were called 
/. ' by their monarch, and fent by their country, they 
were made to take a very different courfe. Th^ 
' firft deftroyed all the balances and counterpoifes 
which ferve to fix the ftate, and to give it a fteady 
diredion;. and which furniffi fure correftives to 
any violent fpirit which may prevail in any of the 
orders. Thefe balances exifted in their oldeft con- 
ftitution ; and in the conftitution of this country; 
and in the conftitution of all the countries in Eu- 
rope. Thefe they ralhly deftroyed, and then they 
melted down the whole into one incongruous, ill- 
conne^ed mafs. 

When they had done this, they inftantly, and 
with the moft atrocious perfidy and breach of all 
faith among men, laid the axe to the root of all 
property, and confequently of all national profpe- 
rity, by the principles they eftabliflied, and the 

example 
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example they fetVin confiTcating all the poffefliops -. 
of the church. I'hey made and recorded a fortcj^';;^ 
infiitute and W/^^ W^aliarchy, called the rights of'j 
man, in fuch a pedan tick abule of elementary prin-^;^ 
ciples as would have cjiigracdd boys at fchool; but >V ' 
this declaration of rights was Worfc than triffing':/> 
and pedantick in them ; as by their name and au-, ,: , .' \ 
thority they fyftematically deftroyed every hold TT'/.r;' 
of authority by opinion, religious or civil, on thiW;.;^ 
minds of the people. By this mad declaration theyS^' , % 
fubverted the ftate; and brought on fuch calami-^P;: • :f 
ties as no country, without a long i?^ar, has evcrV^'' j*;; i 
been kifown to fuffer, and which ;may in the cnd^;^";^^/ 
pro4uce fuch a war, and perhaps^ many fuch. 't . .1 
, With them the queftion was not between dct I^.:^.:' V 
poitifm and liberty. The facrifice they made KA'^^i'' 
the peace and power of their country was nqti'^J^^^^ 
m^e on the akar of freedom. iFreedom, and i^;-/^' 
better fecurity for freedom than that they have v 
taken, they might have had without any iacrificevC •: 
at all. They brought themfdvesi into all the ca-.>^^, 
lamities they fuffer, not that throu^ them they 3 •• 
might obtain a Britifh conftitutioth ; they plunged i'.. •,! 
themfelves headlong into thofe calamities, to pre- ; ' 
vent themfelves from fettling into that conflitu- •- 
^pn, or into any thing rcfembling it. 

That if they ftiould perfeftly fucceed in what **, 
tl^ey propofe, as they are likely enough to do^ and vv 
eijljkblifli. a democracy, or a mob of democracies, k 
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X in a cpuntry circumfbnced like France, they will 
eftablifh a very bad government-^a very bad fpe» 
dcs erf tyranny* 

That, the worft effed of all their proceeding 
was on thdr military, which was rendered an 
army for ^very purpofe but that of defence. 
That, if the queftion was, whether foldiers were 
to forget they were citizens, as an abftrad pro* 
p90tion, he could have no di&rence about it; 
though as it is ufual, when abfirad prindples are 
to be applied, much was to be thought on the 
manner of uniting the charader of citizen and foL* 
dier. But as applied to the events which had hap- 
pened i» fVaiKe, where the abftrad principle Was 
ck)athed with its circumftances, he thought that 
his friend would agree with him, that what was 
done there furnifhed no matter of exultation, 
either ia the ad or the example. Thefe foldiers 
were not citizens; but bafe hireling mutineers, 
and mercenary fordid deferters, wholly deftitute 
of any honourable principle. Their condud was 
one of the fruits of that anarchick fpirit, from the 
evils of wHch a democracy itfelf was to be refort* 
ed to, by tholi^ who were the leaft difpofed to that 
fonoy as a iort of refuge. It was not an army in 
corps and with difcipline, and embodied under 
the rdlpedable patriot citizens of the ftate in re- 
fiftieg tyranny. Nothing like it. It was the cafe 
of common ibldiera deierting from their officers, 

. . to 
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to join a furious, licentious p6pulace. It was a de- 
fertion to a caufc, the real objeft of which was to 
level all thofe inftitutions, and to break all thofe 
conneftions, natural and civil, that regulate and 
hold together the community by a chain of fub- 
ordination ; to raife foldiers againft their officers ; 
fervants againft their mafters; tradefmen againft 
their cuftomers ; artificers againft their employers ; 
tenants againft their landlords; curates againft 
their biftiops ; and children againft their parents. 

■ - 

That this caufe of theirs was not an enemy to fer- 
vitudc, but to fociety. 

He wiflied the houfe to confidcr.how the mem-- 
bers would like to have their manfions pulled 
down and pillaged, their perfons abufed, infulted^ 
and deftroyed ; their title deeds brought out and 
burned before their faces, and themfelves and 
their families driven to feek refuge in every na- 
tion throughout Europe, for no other re^ifon than 
this ; that without any fault of theirs, they were 
born gentlemen, and men of property, and wiere 
fiifpefted of a defire to preferve their conlideration 
and their eftates. The defertion in France was to 
aid an abominable fedition, the very profeffed prin- 
ciple of which was an implacable hoftility to no- 
bility and gentry, and whofe iavage war-hoop was 
" a PAriJlocrate^^ by which fenfelefs, bloody cry, 
they animated one another »to rapine'and naurder; 
whilft abetted by ambitious men of another cjafs, 

they 
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they were crufliing every thing refpeftable and 
virtuous in their nation, and to tlieir power dif- 
gracing almoft every name, by which we formerly 
knew there was fuch a country in the world as 
France. i ' 

He knew too well, and he felt as much as any man, 
how difficult it was to accommodate a Handing ar- 
my to a free conftitution, or to any conftitution. 
An armed, difciplined hpdy is, in its effence, dan- 
gerous to liberty; undifciplined it is ruinous to fc- 
ciety. Its component parts are, in the latter cafe, 
neither good citizens nor good foldiers. What 
have they thought of in France, under fuch a dif- 
ficulty as almoft puts the human faculties to a 
(land? They have p\it their army under fuch a 
variety of principles of duty, that it is more likely 
to breed litigants, pettifoggers, and mutineers, than 
foldiers*. They have fct up, to balance their crown 
army, another army, deriving under another au- 
thority, called a municipal army — a balance of 
armies, not of orders. Thefe latter they have de- 
ftroycd with every mark of infult and oppreffion. 
States may, and they will beft, exift with a parti- 
tion of civil powers. Armies cannot exift under a 
divided command- This ftate of things he thought, 
in effed, a ftate of war, or, at beft, but a truce 
iafte^id of peace, in the country. 

> 

• * They are Avorn to obey the king, the nation, and the law*. 

VoJL. V. C What 
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What a dreadful thing is a (landing army, for 
tlie conduft of the whole or any part of which, 
no man is refponfible! In the prefent ftatc of the 
French crown army, is the crown refponfible for 
the whole of it ? Is there any general who can be 
refponfible for the obedience of a brigade? Any^ 
colonel for that of a regiment? Any captain for 
that of a company ? And as to the municipal army, 
reinforced as it is by the new citizen-defer ters, 
under whofe command are they? Have we not 
feen them, not led by, but dragging their nonfiinal 
commander with a rope about his neck, when they, 
or thofe whom they accompanied, proceeded to 
the moft atrocious acts of treafon and murder ? 
Are any of thefe armies? Are any of thefe citizens? 

We have in fuch a difliculty as that of fitting 
a {landing army to the ftate, he conceived, done 
much better. We have not diftrafted our army 
by divided principles of obedience. We have put 
them under a fingle authority, with a fimple (our 
common) oath of fidelity; and we keep the whole 
under our annual infpeftion. This was doing all 
that could be fafely done. 

He felt fome concern that this ftrange thing 
called a Revolution in France, ihould be compared 
with the glorious event coijimonly called the Re- 
volution in England ; and the conduft of the fol- 
diery, on that occafion, compared with the behavi* 
our of fome of the troops of France in the pre- 

fent 
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fent inftance. At that period the Prince of Orange, 
a prince of the blood royal in England, was called 
in by the flower of the Englifli ariftocracy to de- 
fend its antient conftitutlon, and not to level all 
diftinftions. To this prince, fo invited, the arifto- 
cratick leaders who commanded the troops went 
over with their feveral corps, in bodies, to the de- 
liverer of their country. Ariftocratick leaders 
brought up the corps of citizens who newly en- 
lifted in this caufe. Military obedience changed its 
object; but military difcipline was not for a mo- 
ment interrupted in its principle. The troops were 
ready for war, but indifpofed to mutiny. 

But as the condud of the Englifli armies was 
different, fo was that of the whole Englifli nation 
at that time. In truth, the circumftances of our 
revolution (as it is called) arid t;h2Lt of France are 
jufl: the reverfe of each other in almoft every par- 
ticular, and in the whole fpirit of the tranfaftion. 
With us it was the cafe of a legal monarch at- 
tempting arbitrary power — in France it is the cafe 
of an arbitrary monarch, beginning, from what- 
ever caufe, to legalife his authority. The one was 
to be rcfifted, the other was to be managed and 
directed; but in neither cafe was the order of the 
ftatc to be changed, left government might be 
ruined, which ought only to be corrected and Ic- 
galifed. With us we got rid of the man, and pre- 
ferved the conftituent parts of the ftate. There 
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they get rid of the conftituent parts of the ftate, 
and keep the man. What we did was in truth and 
fubftance, and in a conftitutional light, a revolu- 
tion, not made, but prevented. We took folid 
fecurities ; we fettled doubtful queftions ; we cor- 
reded, anomalies in our law. In the ftable fun- 
damental parts of our conftitution we made no 
revolution; no, nor any alteration at all. We did 
not impair the monarchy. Perhaps it might be 
fiiewn that we ftrengthened it very confiderably. 
The nation kept the fame ranks, the fame orders, 
the fame privileges, the fame franchifes, the fame 
rules for property, the fame -fubordinations, the 
fame order in the law, in the revenue, and in the 
magiftracy; the fame lords, the fame commons, 
the fame corporations, the fame electors. 

The church was not impaired. Her eftates, 
her majefty, her fplendour, her orders and gra- 
dations continued the fame. She was preferved in 
her full efficiency, and cleared only of a certain 
intolerance, which was her weaknefs and difgrace. 
The church and the ftate were the fame after the 
revolution that they were before, but better fe- 
cured in every part. 

Was little done becaufe a revolution was not 
made in the conftitution ? No ! Every thing was 
done ; becaufe we commenced with reparation not 
with ruin. Accordingly the ftate flouriftied. In- 
ftead of lying as dead, in a fort of trance, or ex- 

pofed 
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pofed as fome others, in an epileptick fit, to the 
pity or derifion of the world, for her wild, tidi- 
culous convulfive movements, impotent to every 
purpofe but that of dafhing out her brains againft 
the pavement. Great Britain rofe above the ftand- 
ard, even of her former fplf. An aera of a more 
improved domeftick profperity then commenced, 
and ftill continues, not only unimpaired, but grow- 
ing, under the wafting hand of time. All the 
energies of the country were awakened. England 
never preferved a firmer countenance, or a more 
vigorous arm, to all her enemies, and to all her 
rivals. Europe under her rcfpired and revived. 
Every where fhe appeared as the proteftor, affer- 
tor, or avenger of liberty. A war was made and 
fupported againft fortune itfelf. The treaty of 
Ryfwick, which firft limited the power of France, 
was foon after made: the grand alliance very 
fliortly followed, which fhook to the foundations 
the dreadful power which menaced the indepen- 
dence of mankind. The ftates of Europe lay 
happy under the ihade of a great and free mo- 
narchy, which knew how to be great without en- 
dangering its own peace at home, or the internal 
Of external peace of any of its neighbours. 

Mr. Burke iaid he* fhould have felt very unplea- 
fantly if he had not delivered thefe fentiments. He 
was near the end of his natural, probably ftill 
nearer the end of his political career j that he 

C 3 was 
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was weak and weary ; and wiflied for reft. That 
he was little difpofed to controverfies, or what is 
called a detailed oppofition. That at his time of 
life, if he could not do fomething by fome fort of 
weight of opinion, natural or acquired, it was ufe- 
lefs and indecorous to attempt any thing by mere 
ftruggle. Turpe fenex miles. That he had for 
that reafon little attended the army bufinefs, or 
that of the revenue, or ahnoft any other matter 
of detail for fome years paft. That he had, how- 
ever, his tafk. He was far from condemning fuch 
oppofition; on the contrary, he moft highly ap* 
plauded it, where a juft occafion exifted for it, 
and gentlemen had vigour and capacity to purfue 
it. Where a great occafion occurred, he was, and 
while he continued in parliament, would be 
amongft the moft aftive and the moft earneft, as 
he hoped he had fhewn on a late event. With 
refpeft to the conftitution itfelf, he wiflied few al- 
terations in it. Happy if he" left it not the worfe 
for any fliare he had taken in its fervice. 

Mr. Fox then rofe, and declared, in fubftance, 
that fo far as regarded the French army, he went 
no farther than the general principle, by which 
' that army fliewed itfelf indifpofed to be an inftru- 
ment in the fervitude of their fellow citizens, but 
did not enter into the particulars of their con- 
duft. He declared, that he did not afFeft a de- 
mocracy. That he always thought any of the 

fimple, 
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fimple, unbalanced governments bad ; Ample mo- 
narchy, fimple ariftocracy, fimple democracy; he 
held t|2em all imperfeft or vicious : all were bad 
by^.themfelves : the compofition alone was good. 
That thefe had been always his principles, in which 
he had .agreed with his friend Mr. Burke, of 
whom he faid many kind and flattering things, 
which Mr. Burke, I take it for granted, will know 
himfelf too well to think he merits, from any 
thing but Mr. Fox's acknowledged good-nature. 
Mr. Fox thought, however, that, in many cafes, 
Mr. Burke was rather carried too far by his hatred 
to innovation. 

Mr. Burke faid, he well knew that thefe had 
been Mr. Fox's invariable opinions ; that they 
were a fure ground for the confidence of his coun- 
try. But he had been fearful, that cabals of very 
diJereirt iatentioris, would be ready to make ufc 
of his great i^ame, againijb his charafter and fenti- 
ments,"in cwder to deriVt a credit to their dcftruc- 
ti ve machinations. 

Mr. Sheridan then rofe, and made a lively and 
eloqui&nt fpecch againft Mr. Burke; in which, 
among other things, he faid that Mr. Burke had 
libelled the national aflembly of France, and had 
caft out refleclions on fuch characters as thofe of 
the Marquis de la Fayette and Mr. Bailly. 

Mr. Burke faid, that he did not libel the national 
aflembly of France, whom he confidered very 
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little in the difcuffion of thefe matters. That he 
thought all the fubftantial power relided in the 
republick of Paris, whofe authority guided, or 
whofe example was followed by, all the republicks 
of- France. The republick of Paris had an army 
under their orders, and not under thofe of the na** 
tional affembly. 

N. B. As to the particular gentlemen, I do not' 
remember that Mr. Burke mentioned either of 
them— certainly not Mr. Bailly. He alluded, un- 
doubtedly, to the cafe of the Marquis dc la Fay- 
ette; but whether what he afferted x>£ him be a 
libel on him, muft be left to thofe who are ac- 
quainted with the bufine£s. 

Mr. Pitt concluded the debate with becoming 
gravity and dignity, and a referye on both fides of 
the queilion, as related to France, fit for a perfon 
in a minifterial fituation. He faid, that what be 
had fpoken only regarded France when fhe ihould 
unite, which he rather thought {he foon mig^t, 
with the liberty fhe had acquired, the ble£5ngs of 
law and order. He, too, faid ieyeral civil things 
concerning the fentiments of Mr. Burke, as ap- 
plied to this country. 
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IT may not be unneceflary to inform the Reader, 
that the following Reflections had their origin 
in a correfpondence between the Author and a 
very young gentleman at Paris, who did him the 
honour of defiring his opinion upon the important 
tranfafUons, which then, and ever fince, have fo 
much occupied the attention of all men. An an- 
fwer was written fome time in the month of Oc- 
tober 1789; but it was kept back upon prudential 
confiderations. That letter is alluded to in the 
beginning of the following flieets. It has been 
fmce forwarded to the perfon to whom it was ad- 
dreffed. The reafons for the delay in fending it 
were affigned in a flxort letter to the fame gentle- 
man. This produced on his part a. new and pref- 
fing application for the Author's fentiments. 

The Author began a fecond and more full dif- 
cuffion on thq fubjeft. This he had fome thoughts 
of publiftiing early in the laft fpring; but the 
matter gaining upon him, he found that what he 
had undertaken not only far exceeded the meafure 
of a letter, but that its importance required rather 
a more detailed confideration than at that time 
he had any leifure to bellow upon it. However, 
having thrown down his firft thoughts in the form 
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of a letter, and indeed when he fat down to write, 
having intended it for a private letter, he found it 
difficult to change the form of addrefe, when his 
fentiments had grown into a greater extent, and 
had received another dire&ion. A different plan, 
he is fenfible, might be more favourable to a com- 
piodious diviiion and difiribution of his matter^ 
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Dear Sir, 

YOU are pleafed to call again, and with fome 
earneftnefs, for n[iy thoughts on the late pro- 
ceedings in France. I will not give you reafon to 
imagine that I think my fentiments of fuch value 
as to wifli myfelf to be folicited about them. They 
are of too little confequence to be very anxioufly 
either communicated or withheld. It was from 
attention to you, and to you only, that I hefitated 
at the time when you firft defired to receive them. 
In the firft letter I had the honour to write to you, 
and which at length I fend, I wrote ijeither for, 
nor from, any defcription of men j nor fliall I in 
this. My errours, if any, are my ow^n. My re- 
putation alone is to anfwer for them. 

You fee, Sir^ by the long letter I have tranf- 
mitted to you, that though I do moft heartily wifh 
that France may be animated by a fpirit of rationed 
liberty, and that I think you bound, in all honeft 
policy, to provide a permanent body, in which 
that Ipirit may refide, and an efFeftual organ, by 
which it may act, it is my misfortune to entertain 

great 
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great doubts concerning fcveral material points in 
your late tranfaftions. 

You imagined, when you wrote laft, that I 
might poflibly be reckoned among the approvers 
of certain proceedings in France, from the folemn 
publick feal of fandion they have received from 
two clubs of gentlemen in London, called the Con- 
ftitutional Society, and the Revolution Society* 

I certainly have the honour to belong to more 
dubs than one, in which the conftitution of this 
kingdom, and the principles of the glorious revo- 
lution are held in high reverence: and I reckon 
myfelf among the moft forward in my zeal for 
maintaining that conftitution and thofe principles 
in their utmoft purity and vigour. It is becaufe 1 
do fp, that I think it neceiTary for me, that there 
fhould be no miftake. Thofe who cultivate the 
memory of our revolution, and thofe who are at- 
tached to the conftitution of this kingdom, will 
take good care how they are involved with per* 
fons who, under the pretext of zeal towards the 
revolution and conftitution, too frequently wan- 
der from their true principles ; and are ready on 
every occafion to depart from the firm but cauti- 
ous and deliberate fpirit which produced the one, 
and which prefides in the othen Before I proceed 
to anfwer the more material particulars in your 
letter, I fhall beg leave to give you fuch informa- 
tion as I have been able to obtain of the two clubs 

which 
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which have thought proper, as bodies, to interfere 
in the concerns of France ; fir(l affuring you, that 
I am not, and that I have never been, a nniembcr of 
either of thofe focieties. 

The firft, calling itfelf the Conftitutional Society, 
or Society for Conftitutional Information, or by 
fome fuch title, is, I believe, of feven or eight years 
ftanding. The inftitution of this fociety appears 
to be of a charitable, and fo far of a laudable, na- 
ture: it was intended for the circulation, at the 
expence of the members, of many books, which 
few others would be at the expence of buying j 
and which might lie on the hands of the bookfcl- 
lers, to the great lofs of an ufeful body of men. 
Whether the books fo charitably circulated, were 
ever as cliaritably read, is more than I know. Pof- 
fibly feveral of them have been exported to 
France ; and, like goods not in requeft here, may 
with you have found a market. I have heard 
much talk of the lights to be drawn from books 
that are fent from hence. What improvements 
they have had in their paflage (as it is faid fome 
liquora are meliorated by cr offing the fea) I can- 
not tell: but I never heard a man of common 
judgment, or the leaft degree of information, fpeak 
a word in praife of the greater part of the publi- 
cations circulated by that fociety ; nor have their 
prpceedings been accounted, except by fome of 
themfclves, as of any ferious confequenee. 

Your 
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Tour national affcmbly feems to entertain much 
the fame opinion that I do of this poor charitable 
dub. As a nation, you referved the whole ftock 
of your eloquent acknowledgments for the Revo- 
lution Society; when their fellows in the Confti- 
tutional were, in equity, entitled to fome fliare. 
Since you have felefted the Revolution Society as 
the great objed of your national thanks and 
praifes, you will think me excufeable in making its 
late conduA the fubjecl of my obfervations. The 
liational affembly of France has given importance 
to thefe gentlemen by adopting them ; and they 
return the favour, by acting as a committee in 
England for extending the principles of the na- 
tional affembly. Henceforward we muft confider 
them as a kind of privileged perfons; as no in- 
confiderable members in the diplomatick body. 
This is one among the revolutions which have 
given fplendour to obfcurity, and diftindion to uui- 
difcerned merit. Until very lately I do not re- 
collect to have heard of this club. I am quite fure 
that it never occupied a moment of my thoughts ; 
nor, I believe, thofe of any perfon out of their 
own fet. I find, upon inquiry, that on the anni- 
verfary^of the revolution in 1688, a club of diffen- 
ters, but of what denomination I know not, have 
long had the cuftom of hearing a fermon in one 
of their churches ; and that afterwards they fpent 
the day cheerfully, as other clubs do, at the ta- 
vern. 
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vern. But I never heard that any publick nuea* 
fure, or political fyftem, much lefs that the merits 
of the conftitution of any foreign nation, had 
been the fubjeft of a formal proceeding at their 
feftivals; until, to my incxpreflible furprifc, I 
found them in a fort of publick capacity, by a 
congratulatory addrefs, giving an authoritative 
fanftion to the proceedings of the national affem- 
bly in France. 

In the ancient principles and conduft of the 
club, fo far at leaft as they w^ere declared, I fee no- 
thing to which I could take exception. I think it 
very probable, that for fome purpofe, new mem- 
bers may have entered among them; and that 
fome truly chriftian politicians, who love to dit 
penfe benefits, but are careful to conceal the hand 
which diftributes the dole, may have made them 
the inftruments of their pious defigns. What, 
ever I may have reafon to fufpect concerning pri- 
vate management, I fhall fpeak of nothing as of a 
certainty but what is publick. 

For one, I fhould be forry to be thought, di- 
reftly or indireftly, concerned in their proceed- 
ings, I certainly take my full fliare, along with 
the reft of the world, in my individual and pri^ 
vate capacity, in fpeculating on what has been 
done, or is doing, on the publick ftage; in any 
place ancient or modern; in the republick of 
Rome, or the republick of Paris ; but having no ' 
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general apoftolical miflion, being a citizen of a 
particular ftate, and being bound up in a confide- 
able degree, by its publick will, I fhould think it at 
leaft improper and irregular for mc to open a for- 
mal publick correfpondence with the aftual go- 
vernment of a foreign nation, without the exprefs 
authority of the government under which I live. 

I Ihould be ftill more unwilling: to enter into 
that correfpondence, under any thing like an equi- 
vocal defcription, which to many, unacquainted 
with our ufages, might make the addrcfs, in which 
I joined, appear as the aft of perfons in fome fort 
of corporate capacity, acknowledged by the laws 
of this kingdom, and authorized to fpeak the 
fenfe of fome part of it. On account of the am- 
biguity and uncertainty of unauthorized general 
defcriptions, and of the deceit which may be prac- 
tifed under them, and not from mere formality, 
the houfe of commons would reject the moft 
fneaking petition for the moft trifling objeft, un- 
der that mode of fignaturc to which you have 
thrown open the folding-doors of your prefence 
chamber, and have ufhered into your national af- 
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fembly with as much ceremony and parade, and 
with as great a buftle of applaufe, as if you had 
been vifited by the whole reprefentative majefty of 
the whole Englifli nation. If what this fociety 
has thought proper to fend forth had been a piece 
of argument, it would have lignified little whofe 

argument 
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ar^mentHt was. It would be neither the more 
nor the lefs convincing on account of the party it 
came from. But this is only a vote and refolution. 
It (lands folely on authority ; and in this cafe it is 
the mere authority of individuals, few of whom 
appear. Their fignatures ought, in my opinion, 
to have been annexed to their inftrument. The 
world would then have the means of knowing 
how many they are; who they arej and of 
what value their opinions may be, from their per- 
fonal abilities, from their knowledge, their expe- 
rience, or their lead and authority in this ftate. 
To me, who am but a plain man, the proceeding 
looks a little too refined, and too ingenious; it has 
too much the air of a political ftratagem, adopt- 
ed for the fake of giving, under a high-found- 
ing name, an importance to the publick declara.- 
tions of this club, which, when the matter came to 
be clofely infpeft.ed, they did not altogether fo 
well deferve. It is a policy that has very much 
the complexion of a fraud. 

I flatter myfelf that I love a manly, moral, re^ 
gulated liberty as well as any gentleman of that 
fodety, be he who he will; and perhaps I have 
given as good proofs of my attachment to that 
caufe, in the whole courfe of my publick condudt. 
I think I envy liberty as little as they do, to any 
other nation. But I cannot ftand forward, and 
give praife or blame to any thing which r^tes to 
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human actions, and human concerns, dn a fimple 
view of the objeft, as it fiands ftripped of eviery 
relation, in all the nakednefs and foUtude of 
ttietaphyfical abftraftion. Circumftances (which 
with fome gentlemen pafs for nothing) give ih re- 
ality to every political principle its diftinguifllittg 
colour, and difcriminating efFeft. The circum- 
ftances are what render every civil and political 
fcheme beneficial or noxious to mankind. Ab- 
ftracledly fpeaking, government, as well as liberty, 
is good ; yet could I, in common fenfe, ten years 
ago, have felicitated France on her enjoyment of 
a government (for (he then had a government) 
without inquiry what the nature of that govern- 
ment was, or how it was adminiftered? Can I 
now congratulate the fame nation upon its free- 
dom? Is it becaufe liberty in the abftrad may be 
claffed amongft the bleflings of mankind, that I 
am ferioufly to felicitate a mad-man, who has ef- 
cajped from the prptefting reftraint and wholefomQ 
darknefs of his cell, on his reftoration to the en- 
joyment of light and liberty? Am I to congratu- 
late a highwayman and murderer, who has broke 
prifon, upon the recovery of his natural rights? 
This would be to act over again the fcene of the 
criminals condemned to the gallies, and their he- 
roick deliverer, the metaphyfick knight ctf the for- 
rowful countenance. 

When 1 fee t^e fpirit of liberty in^ action, I fee a 

ftrong 
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ftrong principle at work ; and this, for a while,' is 
a^ I can poflibly know of it. The wiU gas^ the 
fixed aif is plainly broke loofe : but we ought to 
fufpend our judgment until the firfl: eflFervefcence 
is a little Tubiided, till the liquor is cleared, and un- 
til we fee fomething deeper than the agitation of 
a troubled and frothy furface. I mull be tolerably 
fure, before I venture publickly to congratulate 
ipen upon a bleffing, that they have really re- 
ceived one. Flattery corrupts both the receiver 
and the giver \ and adiilation i$ aot of iiiore fer- 
vice to the people than tp kings. I fhould there- 
fore fufpend my congratulations on the new li- 
berty of France, until I was informed how it had 
been combined with government; with publick 
force; with the difcipline and obedience of ar- 
.mies; with the colleftion of an effeftive and well- 
diftributed revenue ; with morality and religion^ 
\vitl> foUdity and property ; with peace and or- 
der; with civil and focial manners. All thefe (ii^ 
theijr way) are good things too; and, without 
them, Uberty is not a benefit whilft it lafts, and is 
not likely tp continue long. The efFeft of hberty 
to individuals is, that they may do what they 
pleafc: we ought to fee what it will pleafe them tp 
dt), before we rifk congratulations, which may 
be foon turned into complaints. Prudence would 
didate thi^ in the cafe of feparate infulated private 
men ; ^ btvt liberty, when men acl in bodies, i? 
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power. Confiderate people, before they declare 
themfelves, will obferve the ufe which is made of 
power 'y and particularly of fo trying a thing as 
new power in new perfons, of whofe principles^ 
tempers, and difpofitions they have little or no 
experience, and in fituations, where thofe who ap- 
pear the moft ftirring in the fcene may poffibly not 
be the real movers. 

All thefe confiderations however were below 
the tranfccndental dignity of the revolution fociety. 
Whilft I continued in the country, from whence 
I had the honour of writing to you, I had but an 
imperfeft idea of their tranfaclions. On my com- 
ing to town, I fent for an account of their pro- 
ceedings, which had been publifhed by their au- 
thority, containing a fermon of Dr. Price, with 
the Duke de Rochefaucault's and the Archbifliop 
of Aix's letter, and feveral other documents an- 
nexed. The whole of that publication, with the 
manifeft defign of connefting the aflfairs of France 
with thofe of England, by drawing us into an 
imitation of the conduct of the national affembly, 
gave me a confiderable degree of uneafinefs. The 
cfFeft of that conduft upon the power, credit, prof- 
perity, and tranquillity of France, became every 
day more evident. The form of conftitution to 
be fettled, for its future polity, became more clean 
We are now in a condition to difcern, with toler- 
able exaclnefs, the true nature of the objeft held 

up 
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up to our imitation. If the prudence of referve 
and decorum diftates filence in fome circumftances, 
in others prudence of a higher order may juftify 
us in fpeaking our thoughts. The beginnings of 
confufioh with us in England are at prefent feeble 
enough; but with you, we have feen an infancy 
ftill more feeble, growing by moments into a 
ftrength to heap mountains upon mountains, and 
to wage war with heaven itfelf. Whenever our 
neighbour's houfe is on fire, it cannot be amifs for 
the engines to play a little on our own. Better to 
be defpifed for too anxious apprehenfions, than 
ruined by too confident a fecurity. 

Solicitous chiefly for the peace of my own coun- 
try, but by no means unconcerned for yours, I 
wifli to communicate more largely, what was at 
firft intended only for your private fatisfa6tion. 
I fhall ftill keep your affairs in my eye, and con- 
tinue to addreis myfelf to you. Indulging myfelf 
in the freedom of epiftolary intercourfe, I beg 
leave to throw out my thoughts, and exprefs my 
feelings, juft as they arife in my mind, with very 
little attention to formal method. I fet out with 
the proceedings of the revolution fociety; but I 
fliall not confine myfelf to them. Is it poflible I 
Ihould? It looks to me as if I were in a gteat cri- 
fis, not of the affairs gf France alone, but of all 
Europe, perhaps of more than Europe. All cir- 
cumftances taken together, the French revolutiort 
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is the moft aftonifliing that has hitherto happened 
in the world. The moft wonderful things are 
brought about in many inftances by means the 
moft abfurd and ridiculous ; in the moft ridicu- 
lous modes; and apparently, by the moft con- 
temptible inftruments. Every thing feems out of 
nature in this ftrange chaos of levity and ferocity, 
and of all forts of crimes jumbled together with 
all forts of fbHies. In viewing this monftrous tragi- 
comick fcene, the moft oppofite paffions neccf- 
farily fticceed, and fometimes mix with each other 
in the mind ; alternate contempt and indignation ; 
alternate laughter and tears j alternate fcorn and 
hbrrour. 

It cannot however be denied, that to fome this 
ftrange fcene appeared in quite another point of 
view. Into them it infpired no other fentiments 
than thofe of exultation and rapture. Tliey faw 
nothing in what has been done in France, but a 
firm and temperate exertion of freedom ; fo con- 
fiftent, on the whole, with morals and with piety, 
as to make it deferving not only of the fecular ap- 
plaufe of dafliing Machiavelian politicians, but to 
render it a fit theme for all the dfevout effufions of 
facred eloquence. 

On the forenoon of the 4th of November laft, 
Doftor Richard Price, a non-conforming minifter 
of eminence, preached at the diffenting meeting- 
houfe of the Old Jewry, to his club or fociety, a 

very 
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very extraordinary mifccUaneous fermon, in which 
there are fome good moral and religious fenti- 
ments, and not ill expreffed, mixed up with a fort 
ofporridge of various political opinions and re- 
flcftions: but the revolution in France is the 
grand ingredient in the cauldron. I confider the 
addrefe tranfmitted by the revolution fociety to 
the national affembly, throoigh Earl Stanhope, as 
originating in the principles of the fermon, and as 
a corollary from them. It was nK)ved by the 
preacher of that difcourfe. It was pafl^ by thofe 
who came reeking from the effeft of the fermon, 
without any cenfore or qualification, expre&d or 
implied. If, however, any of the gentlemen con- 
cemed &all wifli to feparate the fermon from the 
refohitlon, they know how to acknowledge the 
one, amd to difavow the other. They may do it : 
I cannot. 

For my part, 1 looked on that fermon as the 
publick declaration of a man much conne£ted with 
Bterary caballers, and intriguing philofophers; 
with political theologians, and theological politi- 
cianS;, both at home and abroad. I know they 
fet him up as a fort of oracle; bccaufe, with the 
beft intentions in the world, he naturally philips 
pize^^ and chaunts his prophetick fong in exaft 
unifon with their defigns. 

That fermon is in a ftrain which I believe has 
not been heard in this kingdom, in any of the 

pulpits 
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pulpits which are tolerated or encouraged in it, 
fince the year 1648, when a predeceffor of Dr. 
Price, the Reverend Hugh Peters, made the vault 
of the king's own chapel at St. James's ring with 
the honour and privilege of the faints, who, with 
the "high praifes of God in their mouths, and a 
two-edged fword in their hands, were to exe- 
cute judgment on the heathen, and punilh- 
ments upon the people; to bind their kings with 
** chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron*." 
Few harangues from the pulpit, except in the days 
of your league in France, or in the days of our 
folemn league and covenant in England, have ever 
breathed left of the fpirit of moderation than this 
lefture in the Old Jewry. Suppofing, however, 
that fomething like moderation were vifible iti 
this political fermon ; yet politicks and the pulpit 
are terms that have little agreement. No found 
ought to be heard in the church but the healing 
voice of chriftian charity. The caufe of civil li- 
berty and civil government gains as little as that 
of religion by this confufion of duties. Thofe 
who quit their proper charafter, to alTume what 
does not belong to them, are, for the greater part, 
ignorant both of the charader they leave, and of 
the character they affume. Wholly unacquainted 

I 

with the world in which they are fo fond of med- 

* Pfalm cxlix. 

• m 
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dling, and inexperienced in all its affairs, oa 
which they pronounce with fo much confidence, 
they have nothing of politicks but the paffions they 
excite. Surely the church is a place where one 
day's truce ought to be allowed to the diffenfiOns 
and animofities of mankind. 

This pulpit ftyle, revived after fo long a difcon- 
tinuance, had to me the air of novelty, and of a 
novelty not wholly without danger. I do not 
eharge this danger equally to every part of the 
difcourfe. The hint given to a noble and reve- 
rend lay-divine, who is fuppofed high in office in 
one of our univerfities,* and other lay-divines 
" of rank and literature,'* may be proper and fea- 
fonable, though fomewhat new. If the noble 
Seekers fhould find nothing to fatisfy their pious 
fancies in the old ftaple of the national church, 
or in all the rich variety to be found in the well- 
aflbrted warel^oufes of the diffenting congrega- 
tions. Dr. Price advifes them to improve upon 
non-conformity; and to fet up, each of them, a 
feparate meeting-houfe upon his own particular 
principles.! It is fomewhat remarkable that this 

reverend 

♦ Difcourfe on the Love of our Country, Nov. 4, 1789, by 
Dr. Richard Price, 3d edition, p. 17 and 18. 

t *• Thofc who diflike that mode of worihip which is pre- 
** fcribed by publick authority ought, if they can find no worfhip 
" out of the church which they approve, tofd vp a feparate wor- 
^^Jhipfor thnnfclxsa\ and by doing this, and giving an example of 

*' a rational 
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reverend divine fliould be fo earneft for letting 
up new churches, and fo perfectly indiflFerent con- 
cerning the doctrine which may be taught .in 
them. His zeal is of a curious character. It is 
not for the propagation of his own opinions, but 
of any opinions. It is not for the diffufion of 
truth,-but for the fpreading of contradiction. Let 
the noble teachers but diffent, it is no matter from 
whom or from what. This great point once fe- 
cured, it is taken for granted their religion will 
be rational and manly. I doubt whether reli^on 
would reap all the benefits which the calculating 
divine computes from this " great company of 
^' great preachers. '' It would certainly be a valu- 
aWe addition of non-defcripts to the ample collec- 
tion of known claffes, genera and fpedes, which at 
prefent beautify the hortus Jiccus of diflent. A fer- 
mon from a noble duke, or a noble marquis, or a 
noble earl, or baron bold, would certainly increafe 
and diverfify the amufements of this town, which 
begins to grow fatiated with the uniform round 
of its vapid diifipations. I fliould only ftipulate 
that thefe new Mefs-Johns in robes and coronets 
fliould keep fomc fort of bounds in the democra- 
tick and levelling principles which are expected 
from their titled pulpits. The new evangelifts will, 

•' a nttional and manly worfhip, men of 'weight from their rank 
•* and literature may do the grcateft fervice lo fociety and the 
•* world." P. 18, Dv. Price's Sermon. 

I "dare 
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I dare lay, difappoint the hopes that are conceived 
of them* They will not become, literally as well as 
figurativdy, polemick divines, nor be difpoied fo 
to drill their congregations that they may, as in 
former blefied times, preach their doftrincs to re- 
giments of dragoons, and corps of infantry and 
artillery. Such arrangements, however favour- 
able to the caufe of compulfory freedom, civil and 
rdigious, may not be equally conducive to the na- 
tional tranquillity* Thefe few reftricHons I hope 
are no great ftretches of intolerance, no very vio- 
lent exertions of defpotifm. 

But I may fay of our preacher, " utlnam nugis 
** Uta Ula dedijfet tempora fjen)itiiey — All things in 
this his fulminating bull are not of fo innoxious a 
tendency. His doctrines afFeft our conftitution in 
its vital parts. He tells the revolution fodety, in 
this political fermon, that his majefty '' is almoft 
the tmlj lawful king in the world, becaufe the 
only one who owes his crown to the choice of his 
people** As to the kings of the worlds all of 
whom (except one) this archpontiff of the rights of 
nien^ with all the plenitude, and with more than 
the boldnefs of the papal depofing power in its 
meridian fervour of the twelfth century, puts into 
(me fweeping daufe of ban and anathema, and 
prodaims ufurpers by circles of longitude and la- 
titude, over the whole globe, it behoves them to 
confider how they admit into their territories 

thefe 
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thefe apoftolick miffionaries, who are to tell their 
fubjecls they are not lawful kmgs. That is their 
concern. It is ours as a domeftick intereft of fome 
moment, ferioufly to confider the folidity of the 
only principle upon which thefe gentlemen ac- 
knowledge a king of Great Britain to be entitled 
to their allegiance. 

This doftrine, as applied to the prince now on 
the Britifli throne, either is nonfenfe, and there- 
fore neither true nor falfe, or it affirms a moft 
unfounded, dangerous, illegal, and unconftitutional 
pofition. According to this fpiritual do<5tor of po- 
liticks, if his majefty does not owe his crown to the 
choice of his people, he is no lawful king. Now 
nothing can be more untrue than that the crown 
of this kingdom is fo held by his majefty. There- 
fore if you follow their rule, the king of Great 
Britain, who moft certainly does not owe his high 
office to any form of popular eleftion, is in no re- 
fpeft better than the reft of the gang of ufurpers, 
who reign, or rather rob, all over the face of this 
our miferable world, without any fort of right or 
title to the allegiance of their people. The policy 
of this general doftrine, fo qualified, is evident 
enough. The propagators of this political gofpel 
are in hopes their abftraft principle (their principle 
that a popular choice is neceffary to the legal ex- 
iftence ofthefovereign magiftracy) would be over- 
looked, whilft the king of Great Britain was not 

affeded 
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affected by it. In the mean time the ears of their 
congregations would be gradually habituated to 
it, as if it were a firft principle admitted without 
difpute. For the prefent it would only operate as 
a theory, pickled in the prefer ving juices of pulpit 
eloquence, and laid by for future ufe. Condo et 
compono qua mox depromere poffim. By this policy, 
whilft our government is foothed with a referva- 
tion in its favour, to which it has no claim, the fe- 
curity, which it has in common with all govern- 
aients, fo far as opinion is fecurity, is taken away. 
Thus thefe politicians proceed, whilft little no- 
tice is taken of their dodrines ; but when they 
come to be examined upon the plain meaning of 
their words, and the direct tendency of their doc- 
trines, then equivocations and flippery conftruc- 
tions come into play. When they fay the king 
owes his crown to the choice of his people, and 
is therefore the only lawful fovereign in the world, 
they will perhaps tell us they mean to foy no more 
than that fome of the king's predeceffors have been 
called to the throne by fome fort of choice ; and 
therefore he owes his crown to the choice of his 
people. Thus, by a miferable fubterfuge, they 
hope to render their propofition fafe, by rendering 
it nugatory. They are welcome to the afylum 
they feek for their offence, fince they take refuge 
in their folly. For, if you admit this interpreta- 
tion, how does their idea of eledion differ from 

our 
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our idea of inheritance ? And how does the fettlc- 
ment of the crown in the Brunfwick line derived 
from James the firft, come to legalize our monar- 
chy, rather than that of any of the neighbouring 
countries? At fome time or other, to be fure, 
all the beginners of dy nafties were chofen by thofe 
who called them to govern. There is ground 
enough for the opinion that all the kingdoms of 
Europe were at a remote period, eleftive, with 
more or fewer limitations in the objefts of choice; 
but whatever kings might have been here or clfo- 
where, a thoufand years ago, or in whatever 
manner the ruling dy nafties of England or France 
may have begun, the king of Great Britain is at 
this day king by a fixed rule of fucceflion, accords 
ing to the laws of his country : and whilft the le- 
gal conditions of the conlpacl of fovereignty are 
performed by him (as they are performed J he holds 
his crown in contempt of the choice of the revolu^ 
tion fociety, who have not a fingle vote for a king 
amongft them, either individually or collectively ; 
though I make no doubt they would foon ere<5i: 
tliemfelves into an eleftoral college, if things were 
ripe to give effeft to their claim. His nujefty*^ 
heirs and fucceffors, each in his time and order, 
will come to the crown with the fkme contempt 
of their choice with which his majefty has fuc? 
ceeded to that he wears. 

Whatever may be the fuccefs of evafion, in ex-< 

plaining 
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plaining away the grofs errour oifa6l^ which fup- 
pofes that, his majefty (though he holds it in con<- 
currieiice with the wifties) owes his crown to the 
choice of his people,, yet nothing can evade their 
full explicit declaration, concerning the principle 
of a right in the people to choofe,. Which right is 
dire^Elly maintained, and tenacioufly adhered ta 
AU the oblique infinuations concerning election 
bottom in this propofition, and are referable t9 it. 
Left the foundation of the king's exduiive legal 
title (hould pafs for a mere rant of adulatory free- 
dom, the political divine proceeds dogmatically tp 
affert,* that by the principles of the revolution the 
people of England have acquired three fundamen- 
tal rights, all of which, with him, compofe one 
fyftem^ and lie together in one fliort fentence ^ 
thamely, that we have acquired a right 

1 . "To choofe our own governours.** 

2. ** To cafliier them for mifconducl." 

3. " To frame a government for ourfelves/* 
This new, and hitherto unheard-of bill of rights, 
though made in the name of the whole people, 
belongs to thofe gentlemen and their faftion only. 
The body of the people of England have no fhare 
in it. They utterly difclaim it. They will refift 
the praftical affertion of it with their lives and 

♦ P. 34, Difcourfc on the Love of our Country, by Dr. Price. 

'^'^oiu. V. E fortunes. 
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fortunes. They arc bound to do fo by the laws 
of their country, made at the time of that very 
revolution, which is appealed to in favour of the 
fictitious rights claimed by the fociety which 
abufes its name. 

Thcfe gentlemen of the Old Jewry^ in all their 
reafbnings on the revolution of 1688, have a re- 
volution which happened in England about forty 
years before, and the late French revolution, fo 
much before their eye», and in their hearts, that 
they are conftantly confounding all the three to- 
gether. It isneceffary that we fhould feparate 
what they confound. We muft recall their erring 
fancies to the ads of the revolution ^hich we re- 
vere, for the difcovery of its true principles* If the 
principles of the revolution of 1688 are any where 
to be found, it is in the flatute called the Deelara- 
iion of Right* In that moft wife, fober, and confi- 
derate declaration, drawn up by great lawyers and 
great ftatefmen, and not by warm and inexperi- 
enced enthuiiails, not one word is faid, nor one 
fuggeftiqii made, of a general right " to choofe 
" our own governours ; to caflxier them for mifcon- 
" duft; and to form, ^ government for ourfelves** 

This declaration of right (the aft of the ift of 
WilUam and Mary, feff. 2..ch. 2.) is the corner- 
ftone of our conftitution, as reinforced, explained, 
improved, and in its fundamental principles for 
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ever .fettled. It is cafled " An ad for declaring 
the rights and liberties of the fubjeft, and for 
fettling the fuccejjion of the crowm*' You ^H 
obferve, that thefe rights and this fucceffion ai;e 
declared in one body, and bound indiffolubly to- 
gether. 

A few years after this period, a fectond oppor- 

tunity offered for affertitig a right of eleftion to 

the crown. On the profpeft of a total failure of 

iffue ftom king William, and from the Pirincefs, 

afterwards Queen Anne, the confideration of the 

fettlement of the crown, and of a ftirther fecurity 

for the liberties of the people, again came before 

the legiflature. Did they this fecond time make 

any provifion for legalifing the crown on the 

fpurious revolution principles of the Old Jewry? 

Na They ft^owed the principles which prevailed 

m the declaration of right ; indicating with more 

precifion the perfons who were to inherit in the 

proteftant line. This aft alfo incorporated^ by 

the £ame policy^ our liberties, and an hereditary 

fucceflion in the fame ad, Inftead of a right to 

cboofe our own governours, they declared that thd 

fucceffion in that line (the proteftant line drawn 

from James the firft) was abfolutoly nc^ceffary " for 

** the peace^ quiet^ and fecurity of the realm,*' 

and that it was equally urgent on them " to main- 

** tain a certainty in the fucceffion thereof, to which 

*• the fttbjc^S may fiifely have recourfe for their 

E 2 " prp- 
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" protedion.'* Both thefe afts, in which are heard 
the unerring, unambiguous oracles of revolution 
policy, inftead of countenancing the ddufive, gip- 
fey prediiSdons of a " right to choofc our gover- 
" nours/' prove to a dcmonftration how totally 
adverfe the wifdom of the nation was from turn- 
ing a cafe of neceffity into a rule of law. 

Unqueftionably there was at the revolution, in 
the perfon of king William, a fmall and a tempo-* 
rary deviation from the ftrid: order of a regular 
/hereditary fucceifion } but it is againft all genuine 
principles of jurifprudence to draw a principle 
from a law made in a fpecial cafe, and regarding 
aii individual perfon. Privilegium non tranftt in 
exemplum. If ever there was a time favourable for 
cftablifhing the principle, that a king of popular 
thoice was the only legal king, without all doubt 
it was ; at the resolution. Its- not being done at 
that time is l proof that the nation was of opi* 
nion it ought not to be done at any time. There 
is no perfon fo completely ignorant of our hiftory, 
as not to know, that the majority in parliament 
oi both parties were fo little difpofed to any thing 
prefembling that principle, that at fir ft they were 
4?termined to place the vacant crown, not on the 
head of the prince of Orange," but oj\ that of bis 
wife Mary, daughter of king James, the eldcft ^ 
J)prn of the ifTue of that king, which they acknow- 
ledged a§ undoubtedly his. It would be to repeat 
.c.-^ •* a verv 
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a very trite ftoiy^ to rec^l to your, memory all 
thofe circumilances which demonflrated that tfaeit 
accepting king William was not propedy a choice; 
but to all thofc who did not wifh/ in dSfed^ to 
recall king fe^mes, or to;deluge their country id 
blood, and again to bring their rdtgiob, laws^ 
and liberties into the peril they had- juft^dTc^pfid^ 
it was an a<3: of necejftiy^ in the ftricteft; moral &itfi 
in which neceflity can be taken. ^ « t 

In die very ad^'in. which for a time^ and in a 
4nglc cafe, parliandent departed &9m:th^jikndt 
order of inheritance, in favour of a prince^ who, 
though ndt iicxt, was. howeypi-very n«ar. iii'the 
•lin^ o£ fujpceilion, it h curidus ta>€fb&rifniihow 
4ord Somers, who drew the billicailed the Deda^ 
ration of Right, has confiportcd him&dfiiOjQ :liha(t 
^icaie 9ccal;6n^. It is curious iXx]^ i^bfert^Mvith 
what addrefs this tempqrary fblution of continuity 
^kq)t from the eye; whilfi: all- that '^^ul4 be 
fqund in this aft of neceflity to countcnancei'the 
idea pf ai^ ; hereditary fucceflion % brought ^ in- 
ward, andibflered, and made the mode of, by tUils 
great man, and by^hq Iq^aturenv^' followed 
|iim. Quitfing' the 4ry? imperati^wji^lfWiof^ah 
ad: of parliament, he mak^ thsdordsyawid :!£om- 
mons fall, to a piom, kgiflative qgovda^icbytanti 
declare,' /that they, co^fider ii'^^.-aii i>nxi^^jeilous 
" providence, and merciful igoofincfe of >©od: to 
'^* this nation,, to -preierVe.thdr iaki majdOics^/ryii;/ 
: ' E 3 " perfons. 
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*' pcrfons, moft happily to reign over us on the 
^ throne of. their ancejhrs^ for which, from the boU 
" torn of their hearts, they return their humbleft 
^* thanks and praifes."-~Thc legiflaturc plainly 
had in ticw the act of recognition of the firft of 
4}ueen Elisabeth, chap. 3d, and of that of James 
4ihe firft, chapu ifi, both ads ftrongly declaratory 
of the . inheritable natuns of the crown, and in 
many parts they follow, with a nearly literal pre- 
ciiion, tl\e words and even the form of thankf-* 
giving which is found in theie old declaratory fia- 
,tutesv ' '.:. 

. The. two houfes, in the atl of king William, did 
not thank God that, they had found a £3dr oppoiv 
tunity tbaffert a right, to choofe their own govern 
Hours, much lefs to make an eledion the mily law- 
fulti^e to th&crown^ Their having becQ-in conr 
dition to avoid the very appearance^ of it, as much 
as poifible, was by them confidered as a providejv 
tial e&ape, . They threw a politick, well^wrought 
veil over every circumftance tending to weaken 
the rights, which in the meliorated order of fuc- 
. ceffion they meant to perpetuate ; or which might 
furniih a precedent for any future departure from 
what they had then fettled for ever« Accordingly, 
that they, might iu)t relax the nerves of their mo- 
ruarchy, and that they might preferve a clofe con- 
formity to the practice of thdr anceftbrs, as it 
appeared in the declaratory flatutes. of queeix 
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Mary"*^ and queen Eliasabeth, in the next daufe 
they Teft, by recognition, in their majefties, a/l 
the legal prerogatives i of the crown, declaring, 
" that in them they arc mofkfallyj rightfully, and 
•* ititirely invefted, incorporated, united, and an- 
* ncxed." In the daufe which follows, for pre- 
venting queftions, by-reafon of any pretended 
titles to the crown, they %leclare (obferving alfo in 
this the tiaditionary language, along with the tra- 
ditionary policy of the nation, and repeating as 
from a rubrick the language of the preceding afts 
of Elizabeth and James) that on the preferving 
** a certainty in the succj^ssxon thereof, the unity, 
^^ peace,' and tranquillity of this nation doth, un- 
" der God, wholly depend**' 

They knew that a doubtful title of fucceffion 
would but too muck' 4refemble an eledion ; and 
that an election would be utterly deftruftive of 
the *^ unity, peace, and tranquillity of this na- 
** tion," which they thought to be confiderations 
of fome ntioment. To . provide for thefe objeds, 
and therefore to exclude for ever the Old Jewry 
dodrine of " a right to choofe our own gover* 
^ nours,*' they follow with a* claufe, containing a 
Hiofl folemn pledge, taken from the preceding ad 
of queen ElizMibeth, as folemn a pledge as ever 
was or c:an be ^ven in favour of an hereditary 

* ift Mary, fcflT, 3. ch, i. 

E 4 fucceffion^, 
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fucceilion^ and as folemn a renunciation as ccukT 
be made of the principles by this fociety iitiputed 
to them. ^' The lords fpiritual and ten^poral, and 
'^ commons, do^ in the name, of ail the people 
I' aforefkid, jnofl: hionbly and hithhliy iubmit 
•> themjihesi tbcir btirs and pojieriiies for di^jsr; and 
^ do faithfully promife, that they will fl and to,- 
^' maintain^ 'and defend their iaid majefties, and 
*' alfo th^ Umitatim of the, crown^ heneiffr Specified 
^ and containfcd, to the utaKift of theif pQwers,'*> 

&C. &C. ■/ . ■-':'.... 

So far is it from being true,, that we acquired a 
right by the revolution, to deft our kings, that if 
we had poffelTed it befor&^jth^ Engliih nation did 
at that time moft folemtUy renounce and abdicate 
if, for.'tbeinfelVes^ andJfor. aU their pofteriiy for 
ever. • Thei^ gentlentien.. i9a]f value them&lyes air 
much as they ple^fe on.thtirwhigpriiKiples; but 
I never defire to be^thotight a better whig than 
lord Somcrs 5 or to uildcrftknd the principles fof 
the revolution better than ^hofe by whom, it wis 
brought, about ; or to read in' the declaration, of 
right-:any myftcries uriknowa to thofe wbcrfcpc;,' 
netrating .ftyle has en^^aved iii our.ordyinajiceff, 
and jn our hearts, the words and fpiiit of <hat imw 
mortal law. - . •, :» ,' ': . 

It is trufe that, aided with the powers derived- 
from force and opportunity, the nation was at 
that time, in fome fenfe, free to take what courfe 
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it pleafcd for SSiktg the throne ; but only free to 
do Ho upon the fiiine groundjs on. whic^h thef 
might have whdlly aboliihed their monarchy, and 
every dtfaei^ part of their confiitution. However, 
they did not think ^eh bold changes within their 
commii&on. It is indeed difficult, perhaps impo£^ 
fible, to /give limits to the mere ^^r^?^ compe* 
tencc of the fupreme power, fuch as wa& exercifed 
by parfia^ent at that time ; but the limits of a 
^6ra/;t6i]Qpetence,iubjeding, evdnin powers more 
indifputably fovereign, occafional will to perma^ 
nent reafon^ and to the ileady maxims of faith, 
juftice, and fixed fondainental policy, are periedly 
intelligible; and perfedly binding upon thofe who 
exerciie any authority, under any name, or under 
any title, in the iftate^ - The houie of 16rds, for in^ 
^fauice^is 3iot morally : Qonipetent ^s diilplve the 
houfe o£! commons }; no, nor even to diflblve it* 
ifdf,,«uor to abdicate,. if it would, its pcn-ripnin the 
legilkture of the kingdom. Though 'a king may 
abdicate for his own perfon, he cannot abdicate 
for theimonarchy. By as firong, or by a ftronger 
reafon^the hoiife of commons cannqt renounce 
its fiiare of authority. The engageipient ^and pad: 

* * . • • 

of fbciety, which generaliy goes^ by thfe* name of 
the conftitiition, forbids fuch invafiftn aAcl fuch 
ifurrender- The^.conftituent * parW- o£ a ftatc are 
obliged ^to- hold tlieiir^pubUck feith with each other> 
and with -all thofe whof derive aiiy feiious ijnter^ft 

under 
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under "their engagements, as nnicb as the whole 
ftate is bound to keep its faith with feparate com- 
ixninities* Otherwife competence and poi^'er would 
foon be confounded, and no law be left but the 
will of a prevailing force* On this principle the 
fuccefEon of the crown ha3 always beeii.what it 
now is, an hereditary fiicceffion by law : in the old 
fine it was a fucccflion by the common law) in the 
new by the ftatute law, operating on the prmdples 
of the coflmnoii' law, not changing the fubftance, 
but regulating the mode, and defcribing the per- 
fons. Both thefe defcriptions of law. are of the 
iame force, and are derived from an. equal autho* 
rity, emanating from the common agreement and 
original compa^): of the ^Xj^ycommunifponfione rei- 
publicify and as fiich are^ equally binding on Ung, 
and people too, as long as the terms are obfibcved, 
and they continue the fame body politick. 

It is iar from impofiible to reconcile^ if .we do 
not fufler onrfelves to be entan^d in the mazes of 
metaphyfick fophifixy, the ufe both of a fixed rule 
- and an occafional deviation ; the iacrednefs of an 
hereditary principle of fuccefiion in our govern^ 
ment, with' a power of change in its application in 
cafes of extreme emiergency. Even in that extre* 
mity (if we take the meafure of our rights by our 
exercife of them at the revolution) the change is 
fo be confined -to the peccant part only ; to the 
paU: whicji pi:odui;ed the* neceffary deviation; and 
X-: evep 
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even then it is to be effected without a decompofi- 
tion of the whole civil and political mals, for the 
purpofe of originating a new civil ordef out of the 
firft elements of fociety . 

A ftate mthout the means of fome change - is 
without the means of its conferv2(tion« Without 
fuch means it might even riffe the lo(s of that psat 
of the conftitution which it wiflied the moft reli- 
gioufly to preferve. The two principles of con- 
fervation and correftion c^eratcd flrongly at the 
two critical periods of the refioration and revolu- 
tion, when England found itfelf without a ^ng« 
At both thofe periods the nation had loft the bond 
of union in their ancient edifice ; they did not, 
however, diffolve th^ whole fabrick, Oti the con- 
trary, in both cafes th^y regenerated the deficient 
part of the old conftitution through the parts 
which were not impaired* . They kept thefe old 
parts exactly as they were, that the part recover- 
ed might be fuited to them. They aded by the 
ancient organifed fliates in the fliape of their old 
organifation, and not by the organick molecule of 
a difbanded people. At no time, perhaps, did the 
fovereign legiflature manifeft a more tender regard 
to that fundamental principle of Britifli conftitu^ 
tional policy, than at the time of the revolution, 
when it deviated from the dired line of heredi- 
tary fucceffipn. The crown was carried fome what 
DUt of the line in whigh it hM before moved ; 

but 
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but the new line was derived from the famei ftock* 
It was ftill a line of hereditary defoent ; fiill an 
hereditary defcent in the fame blood, though an 
hereditary defcent qualified with profietantifm. 
When the legillature altered the dire&ion, but 
kept the principle, they ihewed that they held it 
inviolable. 

' On this principle, the law . of inheritance had 

admitted fome amendment in the old time, and 

long before the »ra of the revolution. Some time 

, after the conqueft* great qucftions arafe upon ^thc 

legal principles of hereditary defcent. It became 

a matter of. doubt, whether thei hcir.^^r capita or 

the heir /^r ^/>/^j was to fiicceed; but whether 

-the heir per capita gave Avay when the heirdom 

fer Jtirpes took .place, or the catholick heir when 

the protcftant was prdFerred, the inheritable prin- 

dple furvived with a foort of immortality through 

all tTzji{migC2iiCfn^-^mt/It^fqi^c per ajims ^at fortuna 

domus et avi numerantur (horum^ This is the fpirit 

'of our conftitution, not only in its fettled courfe, 

but in all its revolutibns. Whoever came in, or 

however he came in, whether: he obtained the 

croWn by law, or by force, theihereditary fuccef- 

fion was either cpntinued oj: adopted. . 

The gentlemen of the fotifety for revolutions fee 
nothing in that of 1688 but the deviatit)n from 
tlie conftitution ; and they take the deviation 
Aontthe principle for the principle. They have 

little 
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little regard to the obvious confequences of their 
dodriae, though they may fee, that it leaves pofi-, 
tive authority in very few of the pofitiv.e infiitu- 
tions of this country. When fuch an ui\warran-* 
table maxim is once eftabiidiiLed, that no throne 
is lawful but the eleftive, no one a€t of the 
princes who preceded this sera of fiAitious eleftion 
ten be valid. Do thefe theorifts mean to imitate 
fiMttd of their predeceffors, who dragged the bodies 
of t>ur ancient fovereigns out of the quiet of their 
tombs ? Do they mean to attaint and difable back* 
wards all the kings that have reigned before the 
revolution, and confcquently to ftain the throne 
of England with the blot of a continual ufurpa- 
tion? Do they mean to invalidate, annul, or to 
call into queftion, together with the titles of the 
whole line of our kings, that great body of our 
ftatute law which paffed under thofe whom they 
treat as ufurpers ? to annul laws of ineftimable 
value to our liberties- — of as great value at leaft as 
any which have paffed at or fince the period of 
the revolution? If kings who did not owe thdr 
crown to the choice of their people, had no title 
to make laws, what will become of , the ftatute de 
iallagio non concedendo? of the petition of right? of 
the aft of habeas corpus? Do thefe new dodots 
of the rights of men prefume to affert, that King 
James the fecond, who came to the crown as next 
of blood, according to the rules erf a then im^uar* 

lified 
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lified fucceffion^ was not to all intents and pUN 
pofes a lawful king of En^and, before he had 
done any of thofe acts which were juftly confirued 
into an abdication of his crown ? If he was not, 
much trouble in parliament might have been faved 
at the period thefe gentlemen commemorate* But 
King James was a bad king with a good title, and 
not an ufurper. The princes who fucceeded ac- 
cording to the aft of parUament which fettled the 
crowii on the dedrefs Sophia and On her defcend* 
ants, being Proteftants, came in as much by a title 
of inheritance as King James did. He caiAe in 
according to the law, as it ftood at his acceifion ta 
the crown ; and the princes of the houfe of Brunf* 
wick came to the inheritanpe of the crown, not by 
deftion, but by the law, as it ftood >t their feve* 
ral acceiiions of Proteftant defcent and inheritance^ 
as I hope I have Ihewn fuffidcntly. 

The law by which this royal famfly is fpecifically 
deftined to the fucceffion, is the aft of the fath 
and 1 3th of King William. The terms of this aft 
bind "us and our heirs j and omv pojierity^ to them, 
*V their heirs y and their /g/?<?r//y,** being Proteftai^its, 
to the end of time, in the fame words as the de- 
claration of right had bound us to the heirs of 
King William and Queen Mary. It therefore fe- 
cures both an hereditary crown and an hereditary 
^egiance. On what ground, except the c6nfti- 
tuticwal.policy of forming aa eflablifliment to fe*- 
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CUTQ that kindf of fucceifion which is to preclude 
a choice of the people for ever, could the legifla* 
turc have faftidioufly rejefted the feir and. abun- 
dant choice which our own country prcfented ito 
them, and fearched in flrange lands for a foreign 
princeis, from whofe womb the line of oux fiituie 
rulers were to derive their title to govern millions 
of men through a feries of ages ? 

The princefs Sophia was named in the aA o£ 
fettlement of the i*th and 13th of King William, 
for zjiock and root of inheritance to our kings, 
and not for her merits as a temporary adminiftra- 
trix of a power, which ihe might not, and in fad 
did not, herfelf ever exercife. She was adopted 
for one rfcafon, and for one only, becaufe, fays the 
ad, " the moft excellent. Princefs Sophia, Eledreis 
" and Dutchefe ^Dowager of Hanover, is daughter 
" of the moft excellent Princefs EUzabeth, late 
** Queen of Bohemia, daughter of our hxe, fovereign 
" lord King James the Firft, of happy memory, 
" and is hereby declared to be the next in fuccef- 
*^Jion in the Proteftant line," &c. &c. j *' and tl^c 
" crown fhall continue to the heirs of her body> 
" being Proteftants," This limitation was made 
by parliament, that through the. Prinqefs Sophi^ 
an inheritable line, not only was to t>^, cpntinued 
in future, but (what they thought very ra(aterial) 
that through hey^it wag^tQ be conae£|€|d^with the 
pld ftpc]^;pf.ijj[heritisu^^i fepa^s ;the,%fti 
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in order that the monarchy might prefcrve art ufi- 
tH^oken unity through all age$, and might be pre* 
ferved (with fafety to our religion) in the old ap- 
proved mode by defcent, in which^ if our Uber- 
ties had been once endangered, they had often, 
through all ftorms and ftruggles of prerogative 
and privilege, been preferved. They did well. 
No experience has taught us, that in any other 
courfe or method than that of an hereditary crawriy 
our liberties can be regularly perpetuated and pre- 
ferved facred as our hereditary right* An irregu- 
lar, convulfive movement may be ncceflary to 
throw off an irregular, convulfive dif<$afe. But 
the courfe of fucceilion is the healthy h^Ut of iht 
Britiih conftitutiori. Was it that the kgiflature 
wanted, at the adt for the limitation of the crown 
in the Hanoverian line, drawn through the female 
defcendants of James the Firft^>a due fenfe of the 
inconveniencies of having two or three, or pof- 
fibly more foreigners in fucceilion to the Britiih 
throne ? No !-*-they had a due fenfe of the evils 
which might happen from fuch foreign rule, and 
more than a due fenfe of them. But a more de« 
^five proof cannot be given of the full convidtioii 
of the Britifli nation, that the principles of the re* 
volution did not authorize them to eled: kings at 
their pkafure and without any attention to the 
ancient fundamental principles cf our government, 
than their continuing to adopt a plsin ^f heredi- 
tary 
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Ury Prbtefiwt ^ccefiion in the old line, with ill 
the dangtrs and ail the inconveniences of its being 
a foreign line full before their eyes, and operating 
y/nth the utmoft force upon their minds. 

A few years ago I fhould ^ aihamed to over** 
load a matter, fo capable of fupporting itfelf, by 
the then nnnece&ry fupport of any argument j^ 
but this feditious, unconftitutional dodrine is now 
publiddy taught, avowed, and printed^ The dii^ 
like I feel to revolutions, the fignals for which have 
fo often been giveti from pulpits; the Ipirit of 
change that is gone abroad ( the total contempt 
\Vhich prevails with you, tod may come to prevail 
with us, of all ancient inftitutions, when fet in op-^ 
pofition to a prefent fen£e of convenience, of to thtf 
beift of a prefeht inclination: all thefe confidera^ 
tions make it not unadvifeable, in my opinion, to 
tall back our attention to the true prindi^s of 
our owft domeftick laws; that you, my French 
friend, fhould begin to know, and that we fhould 
continue to cheri(h them. We ought not, on either 
fide of the ^ater, to fufier ourfelves to be imppfed 
upon by the counterfeit wares which fome perfonSf 
by a double fiFiUd, export to you in illicit bottoms, 
as raw commodities of Britifh growth though 
whdily alien to oUr foil, in order afterwards to 
finuggle them back again into this^ country, ma^* 
imi^i^red after the neweft Paris fafhion of an im* 
{iroved liberty. 

Vojl;V. F The 
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. The people of England will not ape the fefliions 
they have never tried: nor go back to thofe 
which they have found mifchievous on trial. 
They look upon the legal hereditary fucceflion of 
their crown as among their rights, not as among 
their wrongs; as a benefit^not as a grievance; as 
a fecurity for their liberty, not as a badge of fervi- 
tude. They look on the frame of their common- 
yrcsHthJucb as itjiands^ to be of ineftimable value; 
and they conceive the undifturbed fucceflion of 
the crown to be a pledge of the liability and per- 
petuity of all the other members of our conlUtu- 
tion. 

I fhall beg leave, before I go any further, to 
-take notice of fome paltry artifices, which the 
abettors of eledion as the only lawful title to-the 
crown, are ready to employ, in order to render 
the fupport of the juft principles of our confiitu- 
tion a taik fomewhat invidious. Thefe fophifters 
fubftitute a fiditious caufe, and feigned perfonages, 
in whofe favour they fuppofe you engaged, when- 
ever you defend the inheritable nature of the 
crown. It is common with them to difpute as if 
they were in a conflict with fome of thbfe ex- 
ploded fanaticks of flavery, who formerly main- 
tained^ what I believe no creature now maintains, 
^* that the crown is held by divine, hereditary,, 
^' and indefeafible riorht."— Thefe old fanaticks of 
fingle arbitrary power dogmatized as if hereditary 

: , royalty 
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jrbyalty was the only lawful government in the 
world, juft as our new fanaticks of popular arbi- 
trary power,, maintain that a popular election is 
the fole lawful fource of authority; The old pre^ 
rogative enthufiafts, it is true, did fpeculate fooU 
iihly, and perhaps impiouHy too, as if monarchy 
had more of a divine fanftibn thaii any other mode 
of government ; and as if a right to govern by 
inheritance were in ftriftnels indefeajible in every 
perfon, who fhould be found in the fucceflion to 
a throne, and under every circumflance, which 
no civil or political right can be. But an abfurd 
opinion concerning the king's hereditary right to 
the crown does not prejudice one that is rational^ 
and bottomed upon folid principles of law and 
policy. If all the abfurd theories of lawyers and 
divines were to vitiate the objefts in which they 
are converfant, we Ihould have no law, and no re- 
ligion, left in the world. But an abfurd theory 
on one fide of a queftion forms no juftificationfor 
alleging a falfe faft, or promulgating mifchi^ouB 
maxims on the other. 

I'he fecond claim of the revolutioii fociety is 
" a right of cafhiering their governours for mifcon^ 
" ^«5." Perhaps the apprehenfions our ancef- 
tors entertained of forming fuch a precedent as 
that " of calhiering for mifcbiiduft," was the 
caufe that the de(;kration of the aft which im- 
plied the abdication of King James, was, if it had 

F a any 
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any fault, tatfier too gturded, and too circumilail- 
tiaL^ But dSi this guard, and aU this accumula*' 
tion of drcufxtftance^ ief ves to {hew the fpirit of 
<:aution which predcmfnated in the national coun- 
cils^ in a iittiation in which men iirritated by op* 
prei&on^ and cievated by a triumph over it, are apt 
to atandoA themfd'tes to violent and extreme 
cbuties^ it fliews the anxiety of the great mtti who* 
influenced the condu^ of affairs at thai great 
event, to make the revolution, a parent of fettle-^ 
^ent^ and not a nurfefy of future revolutiohs* 

No governi^ent could ftand a moment, if it 
coxdd be Mown do\(rn with any thing fo loofe and 
indefinite as^ an opinion of " mifcondud/* They 
^io fed at the revolution, grounded their virtual 
abdication of king Jfames upon no fuch light and 
uncertain prinerple. They charged him '^rith rto^ 
thing kfs than a deiign, confirmed by a multitude 
of illegal overt afts, to fulnrert thePr&ieJiani church 
and Jiate and their ftmdamenfal^ unqueftiohable 
laws and liberties ^ they charged him wkh having 
broken the original eontraH between king and 
people. This was more than mifcondud. A grave 

* " That King James the Second, having endeavoured to ^y/A- 
*^ vertthe conjiitution of the kingdom, by breaking the ori^^imf 
•* contrail between king and people, and by the advice of jefiiits^ 
" and other wicked perfons, having violated the finidamental 
«* laws, and having nuUhdravm hlmfrlfout of the kingdoyn hath ab' 
" Jkated th^c governmeat, and (he throne is thereby vacant**^ 

^ : anci 
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.and overruling neceffity obliged them to take the 
ftep thfy took, and took with infinite reludjbance, 
^s under that inoft rigorous of all laws. Thei^ 
Jruft for the future prefervation of the conftitution 
was not in future revolutions. The grand policy 
of all their regulations was to render it almofi; im- 
practicable for any fixture fovereign to compel the 
ftates of the kingdom to have again recourfe to 
jthofe viojent ren>edie?. They left the crown what, 
in the eye and eftimation of law, it had ever been, 
perfedly irrefponfible. In order to lighten the 
crown ftill farther, they aggrav;f(ted refponfibflity 
pn rhinifter^ qf iiate. By the ft^tute of the ift of 
king William, fcfl^ ad^ called " the aStfqr declaring 
»** the rights and liberties of the fubje£l^ and for fettling 
?* the fuccejlqn if the frovjfi^^ they lenad^d, that 
the minifters fhould ferve the crown on the tetms 
of that declaration. They fecujred foop aft^r the 
freqtient meetings of parliament ^ by which the whole 
government wtfuld be under the conftant infpec^ 
tion and active control of tl^e popular repr^fenta- 
tive and of the magnate? of the kingdom. Ii> 
the next great conftitutional a^, that of the 1 2th 
and 1 3th of king Williap^ for the further limita^ 
tion of the crown, and better fecuring the rights 
^nd liberties of the firbjedt, they provided, 'f that 
*^ no pardon under the great feal of ijpgiaqd 
" fhould be pleadable to an iinpeachmei^t by the 
f* commons in parliament/' The ruk laid down 

' F 3 fof 
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for government in the declaration of right, the 
conftant infpeclion of parliament, the praftical 
claim of impeachment, they thought infinitely a 
better fecurity not only for their conftitutional 
liberty, but againft the vices of adminiftration, 
than the refervation of a right fo difficult in the 
practice, fo uncertain in the iflue, and often fq 
mifchievous in the confequences, as that of '' ca- 
*' fhiering their governours/* 

Dr. Price, in this fermon,* condemns very pro- 
perly the praftice of grofs, adulatory addreffes to 
kings, Inftead of this fulfome ftyle, he propofes 
that his majefty fhould be told, on occafions of 
congratulation, that " he is to confider himfelf as 
^' more properly the fervant than the fovereign of 
^f his people." For a compliment, this new form 
of addrefs docs not feem to be very foothing. 
Thofe who are fervants, in name, as well as in ef- 
feft, do not like to be told of their fituation, their 
duty, and their obligations. The, flave, in the old 
play, tells bis mafter, ^* H^vc commemoratio ejl quaji 
^' exprobatio.** It is not pleafant as compliment; 
it is not wholefome as inftruftion. After all, if 
the king were to bring himielf to echo this new 
^ind of addrefs, to adopt it in terms, and even to 
^ake the appellation of Servant of the People as his 
royal ftyle, how; either he or we flxould be much 

♦ P. 22^ 23, Z\. 
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mended by it, I cannot imagine. I have feen very 
affuming letters, figned. Your moft obedient, 
humble fervant. The proudeft domination that 
ever was endured on earth took a title of ftiU 
greater humility than that which is now propofed 
for fovereigns by the ApofUe of Liberty. Kings 
and nations were trampled upon by the foot of 
one calling himfelf " the Servant of Servants;" 
and mandates for depoiing fovereigns were fealed 
with the fignet of " the Fiiherman.'* 

I fhould have confidered all this as no more than 
a fort of ffippant vain difcourie, in which, as in 
an unfavoury fume, feveral perfons fuffer the fpirit 
of liberty to evaporate, if it were not plainly in 
fupport of the idea, and a part of the fcheme of 
" cafhiering kings for mifconduft.'* In that light 
it is worth fome obfervation. 

Kings, in one fenfe, are undoubtedly the fer- 
vants of the people, becaufe their power has no 
other rational end than that of the general advan- 
tage; but it is not true that they are, in the or- 
dinary fenfe (by our conftitution, at leaft) any 
thing like fervants ; the effence of whofe fituation 
is to obey the commands of fome other, and to be 
removeable at pleafure. But the king of Great 
Britain obeys no other perfon; all other perfons 
are individually, and collectively too, under him, 
and owe to him a legal obedience. The law, 
which knows neither to flatter nor to iiifult, calls 

F 4 this 
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this high magiftrate, not oyr fervant, as this hunii 
ble Divine calls him, but " Qur Jbvereign Lord th^ 
** King'j* and we, on our parts, have learped tq 
fpeak only the primitive language of the l^w, and 
not the confufed jargon of their Babylonian puU 
pits. 

As he is not to obey us, but as we are to obey 
the law in him, our conftitution has made no fort 
of provifion towards rendering him, as a fervant^ 
in any degree refponfible. Our conftitution knowsj 
nothing of a magiftrate like the Jujiicia of Arra-^ 
gpn ; nor of any court legally appointed, nor of 
an^ procefs legally fettled for fubmitting the kirig 
to the refponfibility belonging to all fervants. Iq 
this he is not diftinguifhed from the commons and 
the lords; who, in their feveral publick capacities, 
can never be called to an account for their con* 
du£l; although the revolution fociety choofes to 
affert, in direct oppofition %o one of the wifeft a^dl 
moft beautiful parts of our conftitution, that " a 
*' king is no more than the fir ft fervant of the 
** publick, created by it, and refponfible to itJ^ 

111 would our anceftors at the revolution have 
defer ved their fame for wifdom, if they had found 
no fecurity for their freedom, but in rendering 
their government feeble in its operations, and pre- 
carious in its tenure; if they had been able to 
contrive no better remedy againft arbitrary power 
than civil confufion. Let thefe gentlemen flste 

who 
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who that reprefentative publtck is to whom they 
wlH affirm the king, as a fervapt, to be refponfiblew 
(t will be then tin^e enough for me to produce to 
them the pofitive fiatute law which s^ms that he 
is not. 

The ceremony^ o£ caihiering kipgs, of which 
thefe gentlemen taUc fo much ^t their eafe, can 
rarely, if ever, be performed without force. It 
then become^ a cafe of war, and not of conftitu* 
(ion. Laws are commanded to hold their tongues 
amongft arms ; and tribunals fall to the ground 
with the peace they are no longer ;ible to uphold* 
The revolution of 1688 was obtained by a juft 
war, in the only cisife in which any war, and much 
more a civil war, can be juft, . ** Jufta bella quibus 
♦^ necefaria.** The ^ueftion of dethroning, or, 
\i thefe gentlemen like the phrafe better, ** cafliier- 
^* ing kings," will always be, as it has always 
been, an extraordinary queftion of ftate, and 
wholly out of the law; a queftion (like all other 
queftions of ftate) of difpoiitions, and of means, 
and of probable confequences, rather than of po- 
^dve rights. As it was not made for commoa 
abufes, fo it is not to be agitated by common 
minds. The fpeculative line of demarcation, 
where obedience ought to end, and refiftancc 
muft begin, is faint, obfcure, and not eafily defin^ 
able. It is not a fingle ad, or a fingle event, 
which determines it. Governments muft be 

abufed 
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abufed and deranged indeed^ before it can be 
thought of; and the profpecl of the future muft 
be as bad as the experience of the paft. When 
things are in that lamentable condition^ the na« 
ture of the difeafe is to indicate the remedy to 
thofe whom nature has qualified to adminifter in 
extremities this critical, ambiguous, bitter potion 
to a diftempered ftate. Times and occafions,.and 
provocations, will teach their own leffons. The . 
wife will determine from the gravity of the cafe ; 
the irritable from fenfibility to oppreffion; the 
high*minded from difdain and indignation at abu- 
fivie power in unworthy hands ; the brave and bold 
from the love of honourable danger in a generous 
caufe: but, with or without right, a revolution 
will be the very laft refource of the thinking and 
the good. 

, The third head of right, afferted by the pulpit 
of the Old Jewry, namely, the " right to form a 
*' government for ourfelves," has, atleaft, as little 
countenance from any thing done at the revolu- 
tion, either in precedent or principle, as the two 
firft of their claims. The revolution was made to 
preferve our ancient indifputable laws and liberties, 
^nd that ancient conftitution of government which' 
ih our only fecurity for law and liberty. If you 
are defirous of knowing the fpirit of our conftitu- 
tion, and the policy which predominated in that 
great period which lias fecured it to this hour, pray 

look 
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look for both in our hiftories, in our records, in 
our ads of parliament, and journals of parliament, 
and not in the fermons of the Old Jewry, and the 
after-dinner toafts of the revolution fociety. In 
the former you will find other ideas and another 
language. Such a claim is as ill-fuited to our temper 
and wiflies as it is unfupported by any appearance^ 
of authority. The very idea of the fabrication of 
a new government, is enough to fill us with difgufl 
and horrour. We wiffied at the period of the 
revolution, and do now wiih, to derive all we pot 
fefe as an inheritance from our forefathers. Upon that 
body and {lock of inheritance we have taken care 
not to inoculate any fcion alien to the nature of 
the original plant. All the reformations we have 
hitherto made, have proceeded upon the principle 
of reference to antiquity ; and I hope, nay I am 
perfuaded, that all thofe which poflibly may be 
made hereafter, will be carefully formed upon ana* 
logical precedent, authority, and example. 

Our old^ft reformation is that of Magna Charta. 
You will fee that Sir Edward Coke, that great 
oracle of our law, and indeed all the great men who 
follow him, to Blackftone,* are induftrious to 
prove the pedigree of our liberties. They endea- 
vour to prove, that the ancient charter, the Magna 
Charta of king John, was connefted with another 

* See B|ackftone*s Magna Charta, printed at Oxford, 1759. • 
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pofitivc charter from Henry I. and that both the 
one and the other were nothing more than a re* 
affirmance of the fiill more ancient fianding law of 
the kingdom. In the jhatter of faft, for the greater 
part, theie authors appear to be in the right; per- 
haps not always : but if the lawyers miftake in 
ibme particulars, it proves my pofition ftill the 
inore ftrongly ; becaufe it demonflxates the power* 
ful prepoffeffign towards antiquity, with which the 
minds of all our lawyers and legiflators, and of all 
the people whom they wifti to influence, have 
been always filled ; and the ftationary policy of thi^ 
kingdom in confidering their moft facred rights 
and franchifes as an inheritance* 

In the famous law of the 3d of Charles }. calle4 
the Petition of Right, the parliament fays to the 
king, '' Your fubjecls have inherited this freedom,'* 
claiming their franchifes not on abfiracl principles 
" as the rights of men,'* but as the rights of Eng^ 
liflimen, and as a patrimony derived from their 
forefathers. Selden, and the other profoundly 
learned men, who drew this petition of right, were 
as well acquainted, at leaft, with all the general 
theories concerning the " rights of men,*' as any 
of the difcourfers in our pulpits, or on your tri- 
bune ; full as well as Dr. Price, or as the Abbg 
Syeyes. But, for rcafons worthy of that practical 
wifdom which fuperfeded their theoretick fcience, 
they preferred this* pofitive, recorded, hereditary 

title 
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title to all which can be dear td the man and the 
citizen, to that vague fpecuiative right, which ex^ 
po£ed their fure inheritance to be fcrambled for 
and torn to pieces by every wild litigious fpirit. 

. The feme policy pervades all the laws whicb 
have fince been made for the prefervation of our 
liberties. In the ift of William and Mary, in the 
famous ftatute, called the Declaration of Right, 
the two houfes utter not a fyllable of " a right to 
** frame a governntient for themfdves,** You wifl 
iXi. that their whole care was to fecure the reli- 
^on, laws^ and liberties, that had been long pof* 
fefled, and had been lately endangered. *• Tak> 
ing^ into their moft fenous coniideratiqn the 
biji means for making fuch an eftabfiihment, 
that their rdigiovi, laws, and liberties, might not 
be ia danger of being again fubvertcd,'* they 
aiiipieate all their proceedings, by flating as ibmc 
erf thofe beft means, " in thtjirji place'^ to do " as' 
^ their ancfjl^s in like cafes have ufually done for 
'^ vindicating their ancient rights and hberties, to 
^ £ila:/iirf J**— and then they pray the king and 
queen, ^^ that it may be declared and ena&ed, that 
^^ all and fingulair the z%hts and liberties afferted 
^ and declared are the true ancient and indubitable 
^ rights and liberties of the people of this king- 
•*dom/' 
Tou win ob&rve, that from magna charta to 

* I W. a«d M, 
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the declaration of rights it has been the uniforift 
policy of our conftitution to claim and aflert our 
liberties, as an entailed inheritance derived to us 
from our forefathers, and to be tranfmitted to our 
pofterity ; as an eftate fpedally belonging to the 
people of this kingdom without any reference 
whatever .to any other more general or prior right. 
By this means our conftitution preferves an unity 
in fo great a diver fity -pf its ^ parts. We have an 
inheritable crown; an inheritable peerage; and a 
houfe of commons and a people inheriting privi- 
leges, franchifes, and liberties, from a long line of 
anceftors. 

This policy appears to me to be the refult of pro- 
found reflection; or rather the , happy effeft of 
following nature, which is wifdom without re- 
flexion, and above it. A fpirit of innovation is 
generally the refult of a felfilh temper and con- 
fined views. People will not look forward to pof- 
terity, who never look backward to their ances- 
tors. Befides, the people of England well know, 
that the idea of inheritance furnifhes a fure prin- 
ciple of confer vation, and a fure principle of tranf- 
miflion; without at all excluding a principle of 
improvement. It leaves acquifition free; but it 
fecures what it acquires. Whatever advantages are 
obtained by a ftate proceeding on thefe maxims, 
are locked faft as in a fort of family fettlement ; 
grafped as in a kind of mortmain for ever. By a 

conftitutional 
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cosiHtutional policy, working after the pattern of 
nature, we receive, we hold, we tranfinit our go- 
vernment and our privileges, in the fame manne;: 
in which; we enjoy and tranfinit our property and 
our lives. The inftitutions of policy, the goods 
QJE, I fortune, the gifts of Providence, are handed 
dowfi, fo us ^nd from us, in the fame courfe and 
order*. Our . political fyftem is placed in a juft 
Gorreipon^ence and fymmetry with the order of 
the world, and with the mode of exiftence de- 
creed to SI permanent body compofed of traniitory 
parts; wherein, by the difpofition of a ftupendous 
wifdom^ moulding together the great myfterious 
incorporation of the human race, the whole, at 
^ne time, is never old, or middle-aged, or young, 
but ' ia a condition of unchangeable conftancy, 
moves on through the varied tenour of perpetual 
decay, fail, renovation, and progreilion. Thus, 
by preferving the method of nature in the con- 
dxk& of the flate, in what we improve we are never 
wholly new; in what we retain, we are never 
wholly pbfolete* By adhering in this manner and 
on thole . pi:inciples to our forefathers, we are 
guided npt . by the fuperftition of antiquarians, 
but by the fpirit of philofophick analogy. In this 
choice of inheritance we have given to. our frame 
of polity the image of a relation in blood ; bind- 
ing up the conftitution of our country with our 
deareft d9i?^ftick;^ties;- adopting ou? fundamental 

laws 
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laws Into the bofom of our family afiedlionsj keep^ 
ihg infeparable, and cherifliing vith the warmtH 
of all their combined and mutually reflected chai> 
rities, our ftate, our hearths, our f^ulchi'ed^ and 
our altars. 

Through the fame plan of a conformity to na* 
ture in our artificial infiitutions, and by calling in 
the aid of her unerring and powerful inftinds^ 
to fortify the fallible and feeble contrivances o£ 
our reafon, we have derived fevcral other, and thofd 
no fmall benefits, from confidering our liberties 
in the light of an inheritance. Always dating as 
if in the prefence df cationiz«d forefathers, -th^ 
^irit of freedom, leadihg in itfelf to mifruk and 
cxcefs, is tempered with an awful gravity* This 
idea of a liberal defceht infpires us with a fenfe of 
habitual native dignity, which prevents that up* 
ftart inlblence almoft inevitably adheritig to and 
difgracing thofe who are the firft acquirers of any 
diftinction. By this means our liberty becomes a 
npble freedom. It carries an impofing and ma- 
jeftick afped:.. It has a pedigree and illuftrating ail* 
ceftors. It has its bearings and its enfigns armcS 
rial. It has its gallery of portraits j its monti-* 
mental infcriptions j its records, evidences, and 
titles. We procure reverence to our civil inftitU'^ 
tions on the principle upon which nature teacher 
us to revere individual men ; on account of their 
agej and on account of thofe from whom they 

arc 
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are defcended. All your fophifters cannot pro- 
duce any thing better adapted to preferve a ra- 
tional and manly freedom than the courfe that we 
have purfued, who have chofen our nature rather 
than our fpeculations, our breafts rather than our 
inventions, for the great confervatories and ma- 
gazines of our rights and privileges. 

You might, if you pleafed, have profited of our 
example, and have given to your recovered free- 
dom a correfpondent dignity. Your privileges, 
though difcontinucd, were not loft to memory. 
Your conftitution, it is true, whilft you were out 
of pofleffion, fufFered wafte and dilapidation ; but 
you poflefled in fome parts the walls, and in all 
the foundations of a noble and venerable caftle. 
You might have repaired thofe walls ; you might 
have built on thofe old foundations. Your con- 
ftitution was fufpended before it was perfeftedj 
but you had the elements of a conftitution very 
nearly as good as could be wifhed. In your old 
ftates you poffeffed that variety of parts corre- 
fponding with the various defcriptions of which 
your community was happily compofedj you had 
ail that combination, and all that oppofition of 
interefts, you had that aftion and counteraction 
which, in the natural and in the political world, 
from the reciprocal ftruggle of difcordant powers, 
draws out the harmony of the univerfe. Thefe 
oppofed and confliding interefts, which you con- 

VoL. V. G fid^red 
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fidere4 ^ fo great a blemifh in your old and 
in our prefent conftitution, interpofe a falutary 
check to all precipitate refolutions. They render 
deliberation a matter not of choice, but of ne- 
ceffity; they make all change a fubject of compro* 
mifcj which naturally begets moderation ; they pro- 
duce temperaments^^Tcwenting the fore evil of harfh^ 
crude, unqualified reformations; and rendering 
all the headlong exertions of arbitrary power, in 
the few or in the many, for ever impracticable. 
Through that diverfity of members and interefts, 
general liberty had as many fecurities as there were 
feparate views in the fever al orders ; whilft by 
preffing down the whole by the weight of a real 
monarchy, the feparate parts would have been 
prevented from warping and ftarting from their 
allotted places. 

You had all thefe advantages in your ancient' 
ftates ; but you chofe to aft as if you had never 
been moulded into civil fociety, and had every 
thing to begin anew. You began ill, becaufe you 
began by defpifing every thing that belonged to 
you. You fet up your trade without a capital. 
If the laft generations of your country appeared 
without much luftre in your eyes, you might 
have paffed them by, and derived your claims 
from a more early race of anceftors. Under a pious 
predileftion for thdfe anceftors, your imagina- 
tions would have realized in them a ftandard of 
^ virtue 
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virtue and wifdom, beyond the vulgar praftice of 
the hour: and you would have rifen with the ex- 
ample to whofe imitation you afpired. Refpeft- 
ing your forefathers, you would have been taught 
to refpeft yourfelves. You would not have chofen 
to confider the French as a people of yefterday, as 
a nation of low-born fervile wretches until the 
emancipating year of 1789. In order to furnifli, 
at the expence of your honour, an excufe to your 
apologifts here for feveral enormities of yours, 
you would not have been content to be reprefented 
as a gang of Maroon flaves, fuddenly broke loofe 
from the houfe of bondage, and therefore to be par- 
doned for your abufe of the liberty to which you 
were not accuftomed, and were ill fitted. Would it 
not, my worthy friend, have been wifer to have 
you thought, what I, for one, always thought 
you, a generous and gallant nation, long mifled 
to your difadvantage by your high and romantick 
fentiments of fidelity, honour, and loyalty; that 
events had been unfavourable to you, but that 
you were not enflaved through any illiberal or fer- 
vile difpofition ; that in your moft devoted fub- 
mifSon, you were aftuated by a principle of pub- 
lick fpirit, and that it was your country you wor- 
fhipped, in the perfon of your king ? Had you 
ipade it to be underftood, that in the delufion of 
this amiable errour you had gone further than your 
wife an^eftors; that you were relolved to refume 

Gr2 your 
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your ancient privileges, whilft you preferved the 
fpirit of your ancient and your recent loyalty and 
honour; or, if diffident of yourfelves, and not 
clearly difcerning the almoft obliterated conftitu- 
tion of your anceftors, you had looked to your 
neighbours iil this land, who had kept alive the 
ancient principles and models of the old common 
law of Europe meliorated and adapted to its pre- 
fent flate — by following wife examples you would 
have given new examples of wifdom to the world. 
You would have rendered the caufe of liberty ve- 
nerable in the eyes of every worthy mind in every 
nation. You would have fhamed defpotifm from 
the earth, by Ihewing that freedom was not only 
reconcileable, but as, when well difciplined, it is, 
auxiliary to law. You would have had an unop- 
preffive but a productive revenue. You would 
have had a flourifliing commerce to feed it. You 
would have had a free conftitution ; a potent mo- 
narchy; a difciplined army; a reformed and ve- 
nerated clergy; a mitigated but fpirit ed nobility, 
to lead your virtue, not to overlay it ; you would 
have had a liberal order of commons, to emulate 
and to recruit that nobility ; you would have had 
a protefted, fatisfied, laborious, and obedient peo- 
ple, taught to feek and to recognize the happinefs 
that is to be found by virtue in all conditions; Ib 
which confifts the true moral equality of mankind, 
and not in that monftrous fiction, which, by in- 
. , fpiring 
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fpiring faUe ideas and vain expedations into men 
deftined to travel in the obfcure walk of laborious 
life, ferves only to aggravate and imbitter that 
real inequality, which it never can remove ; and 
which the order of civil life eftabliflies as much 
for the benefit of thofe whom it muft leave in an 
humble (late, as thofe whom it is able to exalt to a 
condition more fplendid, but not more happy. 
Fou had a fmooth and eafy career of felicity and 
glory laid open to you, beyond any thing recorded 
in the hiftory of the world ; but you have fliewn 
that difficulty is good for man. 

Compute your gains : fee what is got by thofe 
extravagant and prefumptuous fpeculations which 
have taught your leaders to defpife all their pre* 
deceffors, and all their contemporaries, and even 
to defpife themfelves, until the moment in which 
they became truly defpicable. By following thofe 
falfe lights, France has bought undifguifed cala^ 
mities at a higher price than any nation has pur- 
chafed the moft unequivocal bleffings ! France has 
bought poverty by crime! France has not facri- 
Seed her virtue to hei: intereft; but fhe has abaiv 
doned her intereft, that flie might proftitute her 
virtue. All other nations have begun tlie fabrick 
of a new government, or the reformation of an 
old, by eftablifliing originally, or by enforcing 
with greater exaftnefs fome rites or other of reli- 
-^on, AH other people have laid the foundations 

G3 of 
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of civil freedom in feverer manners, and a fyftem 
of a more auftere and mafculine morality- France, 
when fhe let loofe the reins of regal authority, 
doubled the licence, of a ferocious diffolutenefs in 
manners, and of an infolent irreligion in opinions 
and pradices ; and has extended through all ranks 
of life, as if Ihe were communicating fome privi* 
lege, or laying open fome fecluded benefit, all the 
unhappy corruptions that ufually were the difeafe 
of wealth and power. This is one of the new 
principles of equality in France. 

France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly 
difgraced the tone of lenient council in the cabi- 
nets of princes, and difarmed it of its moft potent 
topicks. She has fanftified the dark fufpicious 
maxims of tyrannous dillruft; and taught kings 
to tremble at (what will hereafter be called) the 
delufive plaufibilities, of moral politicians. So- 
vereigns will confider thofe who advife them to 
place an unlimited confidence in their people, aS 
fubverters of their thrones; as traitors who aim 
at their deft ruction, by leading their eafy good- 
nature, under fpecious pretences, to admit combi- 
nations of bold and faithlefs men into a participa- 
tion of their power. This alone (if there were 
nothing elfe) is an irreparable calamity to you and 
to mankind. Remember that your parliament of 
Paris told your king, that in calling the ftates to- 
gether, he had nothing to fear but the prodigal 

excefs 
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excefs of their zeal in providing for the fupport of 
the throne. It is right that thefe men fliould hide 
their heads. It is right that they fliould bear their 
part in thq ruin which their counfq^ has brought 
on their fovereign and their country. Such fan- 
guine declarations tend to lull authority afleep; 
to encourage it raflily to engage in perilous ad- 
ventures of untried policy ; to negleft thofe pro- 
vifions, preparations and precautions, which dif- 
tinguifli benevolence from imbecility; and with- 
out which no man can anfwer for the falutary eft 
feft of any abftrad plan of government or of free- 
dom. For want of thefe, they have feen the me- 
dicine of the ftate corrupted into its poifon. They 
have feen the French rebel againft a mild and law- 
ful monarch, with more fury, outrage, and infult, 
than ever any'people has been known to rife againft 
the moft illegal ufurper, or the moft fanguinary 
tyrant. Their refiftance was made to conceffion ; 
their revolt was from proteftion ; their blow was 
aimed at a hand holding out graces, favours, and 
immunities. 

This was unnatural. The reft is in order. They 
have found their punifliment in their fuccefe. 
Laws overturned ; tribunals fubverted; induftry 
without vigour; commerce expiring; the reve- 
nue unpaid, yet the people impoveriflied ; a church , 
pillaged, and a ftate not relieved ; civil and mili- 
tary anarchy made the conftitution of the king*- 
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dom ; every thing human and divine facrificed to 
the idol of publick credit, and national bankruptqf 
the confequcnce; and to crown all, the paper fe- 
curities of new, precarious, tottering power, the 
difcredited paper fecurities of impoveriflied frauds 
and beggared rapine, held out as a currency for 
the fupport of an empire, in lieu of the two great ' 
recognized fpecies that reprefent the lafting con- 
ventional credit of mankind, which difappeared 
and hid themfelves in the earth from whence they 
came, when the principle of property, whofe crea- 
tures and reprefentatives they are, was fyftemati- 
cally fubverted. 

Were all thefe dreadful things neceflary ? were 
they the inevitable refults of the defperate ftruggle 
of determined patriots, compelled to wade through 
blood and tumult, to the quiet fliore of a tranquil 
and profperous liberty ? No ! nothing like it. The 
frefli ruins of France, which fliock our feelings 
wherever we can turn our eyes,are not the devafta^ 
tion of civil war ; they are the fad but inftruftive 
monuments of rafh and ignorant counfel in time 
of profound peace. They are the difplay of in- 
confiderate and prefumptuous, becaufe unrefifted 
and irrefiftible authority. The perfons who have 
thus fquandered away the precious treafure of 
their crimes, the perfons who have made this pro- 
digal and wild wafte of publick evils (the laft ftake 
referved for the ultimate ranfom of the ftate) have 
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met in their pfogrefs with little, or rather with no 
oppofition at alL Their whole march was more 
like a triumphal proceffion than the progrefe of a 
war. Their pioneers have gone before them, and 
demoliihed and laid every thing level at their feet. 
Not one drop of their blood have they feed in the 
caufe of the country they have* ruined. They 
have made no facrifices to their projects of greater 
confequence than their feoe-buckles, whilft they 
were impriforting their king, murdering their fel- 
low-citizens, and bathing in tears, and plunging in 
poverty and diftrefs, thoufands of worthy men and 
worthy families* Their cruelty has not even been 
the bafe refult of fean It has been the effeft of 
their fenfe of perfect fafety, in authorizing trea- 
fons, robberies, rapes, affaffinations, daughters, 
and burnings, throughout their haraffed land. 
But the caufe of all was plain from the beginning. 
TTiis unforced choice, this fond election of evil, 
would appear perfectly unaccountable, if we did 
not confider the compolition of the national affem- 
bly : I do not mean its formal conftitution, which 
as it now (lands is exceptionable enough, but the 
materials of which, in a great meafure, it is com^. 
pofed, which is of ten thoufand times greater con-? 
fequence than all the formalities in the world. If 
we wei'e to know nothing of this affembly but by 
its title and fundtion, no colours could paint to the 
imagination any thing more venerable. In that 

light 
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Ugbt the mind of an inquirer, fubdued by fuch an 
awiiil image as that of the virtue and wifdom of 
^ whole people colleded into one focus, would 
paufe and hefitate in condemning things even of 
the very worft afpeft. Inftead of blameable, they 
would appear only myfterious. But no name, no 
power, no fanftion, no artificial inftitution what- 
foever, can mak^ the men of whom any fyftem oi 
authority is compofed, any other than God, and 
nature, and education, and their habits of life have 
made them. Capacities beyond thefe the people 
liave not to give. Virtue and wifdom may be 
the obje^s of their choice ; but their choice con-, 
fers neither the one nor the other on thofe upon 
whom they lay their ordaining hands. They have 
not the engagement of nature, they have not the 
promife of revelation for any fuch powers. 

After I had read over the lift of the perfons 
and defcriptions eleded into the Tiers Etat^ no- 
thing which they afterwards did could appear 
aftonifliing. Among them, indeed, I faw fome of 
known rank ; fome of fliining talents ; but of any 
practical experience in the ftate, not one man was 
to be found. The beft were only men of theory. 
But whatever the diftinguiflied few may have 
been, it is the fubftance and mafs of the body 
which conftitutes its charafter, and muft finally 
determine its direftion. In all bodies, thofe who 
will le^d, muft aUb, in a coniiderable degree, folr 

low. 
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low, 'They muft conform their propofitions to 
the tafte, talent, and difpofition of thofe whom 
they wifli to conduct : therefore, if an affembly is 
vicioufly or feebly compofed in a very great part 
of it, nothing but fuch afupreme degree of virtue 
as very rarely appears in the world, and for that 
reafon cannot enter into calculation, will prevent 
the men of talents diffeminated through it from 
becoming only the expert inftruments of abfurd 
projecls ! If, what is the more likely event, inftead 
of that unufual degree of virtue, they ihould be 
aftuated by finifter ambition, and a luft of mere- 
tricious glory, then the feeble part of the affembly, 
to whom at firft they conform, becomes in its turn 
the dupe and inftrument of their defigns. In this 
political traffick the leaders will be obliged to bow 
to the ignorance of their followers, and the fol- 
lowers to become fubfervient to the worft defigns 
of their leaders. 

To fecure any degree of fobrietyin the propofi- 
tions made by the leaders in any publick affembly, 
they ought to refpeft, in fome degree perhaps to 
fear, thofe whom they conduft. To be led any 
otherwife than blindly, the followers mufl:i)e qua- 
lified, if not for actors, at leaft for judges ; they 
muft alfo be judges of natural weight and autho- 
rity. Nothing can fecure a fl:eady and moderate 
condu<5l in fuch affemblies, but that the body of 
them flipuld be refpedably compofed, in point qf 

condition 
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condition in life, of permanent property, of cdu- 
OLtion, and of fuch habits as enlarge and liberalife 
the underfianding. 

In the calling of the ftates general of France, the 
firft thing that ftruck me, was a great departure 
from the ancient courfe. I found the reprefenta- 
tion for the third eftate compofed of fix hundred 
perfons. They were equal in number to the re- 
prefentatives of both the other orders. If the or- 
ders were to aft feparately, the number would not, 
beyond the confideration of the expence, be of 
much moment. But when it became apparent 
that the three orders were to be melted down into 
one, the policy and neceffary efFeft of this nume- 
rous reprefentation became obvious. A very fmall 
defertion from either of the other two orders 
mull throw the power of both into the hands of 
the thif d. In faft, the whole power of the ftate 
was foon refolved into that body. Its due com- 
pofition became therefore of infinitely the greater 
importance. 

Judge, Sir, of my furprife, when I found that 
a very great proportion of the aflembly (a majo- 
rity, I believe, of the members who attended) was 
compofed of praftitioners in the law. It was 
cpmpofcd, not of diftinguiflied magiftrates, who 
had given pledges to their country of their fcience, 
prudence, and integrity ; not of leading advocates, 
the glory of the bar^ not of renowned profeflbrs, 

m 
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in univerfitics ; — ^but for the fiar greater part, as it 
muft in fuch a number, of the inferiour, unlearn- 
ed, mechanical, merely inftrumental members of 
the profeflion. There were diftinguiflied excep- 
tions ; but the general compofition was of obfcurc 
provincial advocates, of ftewards of petty local 
jurifdidions, country attomies, notaries, and the 
whole train of the minifters of municipal litiga* 
tion, the fomenters and condudors of the petty 
war of village vexation. From the moment I 
read the lift, I faw diftinftly, and very nearly as it 
has happened, all that wasr to follow. 

The degree of cftimation in which any profet 
fion is held becomes the ftandard of the eftimation 
in which the profeflbrs hold themfelves. What- 
ever the perfonal merits of many individual law- 
yers might have been, and in many it was un- 
doubtedly very confidcrable, in that military king- 
dom no part of the profeflion had been much re* 
garded, except the higheft of aD, who often united 
to their profefllonal offices great family fplendour, 
and were invefted with great power and autho- 
rity. Thefe certainly were highly refpefted, and 
even with no fmall degree of awe. The next rank 
was not much efteemed ; the mechanical part was 
in a very low degree of repute. 

Whoever the fupreme authority is vefted in a 
body fo compofed, it muft evidently produce the 
confequences of fupreme authority placed in the 

hands 
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hands of men not taught habitually to refpeft 
themfelves ; who had no previous fortune in cha^ 
rafter at ftake; who could not be expefted to bear 
with moderation, or to conduct with cUfcretion, a 
power, which they themfelves, more than any 
others, muft be furprifed to find in their handsw 
Who could flatter himfelf that thefe men, fud* 
denly, and, as it were, by enchantment, fhatched 

• 

from the humbleft rank of fubordination, would 
not be intoxicated with their unprepared great- 
nels ? Who could conceive, that men, who are 
habitually meddling, daring, fubtle, aftive, of liti- 
^ous difpofitions and unquiet minds, would eafily 
fall back into their old condition of obfcure con-* 
tention, and laborious, low, and unprofitable chi- 
cane ? Who could doubt but that, at any expence 
to the ftate, of which they underfliood nothings 
they muft purfue their private interefts, which' 
they underftood but too well ? It was not an 
event depending on chance or contingency. It was 
inevitable ; it was neceffary ; it was planted in the 
nature of things. They muft join (if their capa^ 
city did not permit them to lead J in any proje6fc 
which could procure to them a litigious conjiitution \ 
which could lay open to them thofe innumerable 
lucrative jobs which foUdw in the train of all great 
convulfions and revolutions in the ftate, and par- 
ticularly in all gteat and violent permutations of 
property. Was it to be expefted that they would 

attend 
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attend to the liability of property^ whofe exigence 
had always depended upon whatever tendered 
property queftipnable^ ambiguous, and infecure ? 
Their objefts would be enlai*ged with their eleva- 
tion, but their difpofition and habits, and mode 
of acGomplilhing their defigns, muft remain the 
fame. 

Well ! but thefe men were to be tempered and 
reftrained by other defcriptions, of more fober 
minds, and more enlarged underftandings. Were 
they then to be awed by the fuper-eminent autho- 
rity and awful dignity of a handful of country- 
downs,^ who have feats in that affembly, fome of 
whom are faid not to be able to read and write ? 
and by not a greater number of traders, who^ 
though fomewhat more inftruded, and more con- 
fpicuous in the order of fociety, had never known 
any thing beyond their counting-houfe ? No! 
both thefe defcriptions were more formed to be 
overborne and fwayed by the intrigues and arti- 
fices of lawyers, than to become their counterpoife. 
With fuch a dangerous difproportion, the whole 
muft needs be governed by them. To the faculty 
of law was joined a pretty confiderable proportion 
of the faculty of medicine. This faculty had not, 
any more than that of the law, poffeffed in France 
its joft cftimation. Its profeflbrs, therefore, muft 
have the qualities of men not habituated to fenti- 
ments of dignity. But fuppofing they had ranked 

as 
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as they ought to do, and as with us they do ao 
tually, the fides of jQckbeds are not the academies 
for forming ftatefmen and legiflators. Then came 
the dealers in flocks and funds, who muft be eager, 
at any expence, to change their ideal paper wealth 
for the more folid fubftance of land. To thefe 
were joined men of other defcriptions, from 
whom as little knowledge of or attention to the^ 
interefts of a great ftate was to be expefted, and 
as little regard to the ftability of any inftitution ; 
men formed to be inftruments not controls. Such 
in general was the compofition of the Tiers Etat 
in the national affembly ; in which was fcarcely to 
be perceived the flighteft traces of what we call 
the natural landed intereli of the country. 

We know that the Britifh houfe of commons, 
without fhutting its doors to any merit in any 
clafs, is, by the ftire operation of adequate caufes, 
filled with every thing illuftrious in rank, in de*- 
fcent, in hereditary and in acquired opulence, in 
. cultivated talents, in military, civil, naval, and po- 
litick diftinftion, that the country can afford. Bui 
fuppofing, what hardly can be fuppofed as a cafe> 
that the houfe of commons fliould be compofed in 
the fame manner with the Tiers Etat in France, 
would this dominion of chicane be borne with pa- 
tience, or even conceived without horrour ? God 
forbid I fliould infinuate any thing derogatory to 
that profeflion, which is another priefthood, ad- 

miniftering 
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Qibiiftering the rights of (acred juftice. But whilft 
I revere men in the fundions which belong to 
them, and would do, as much as one man can do, 
to prevent their exclufion from any, I cannot^ to 
flatter them, give the lie to nature. They are 
goo4 and ufeful in the compoiition; they muft be 
mifchievous if they preponderate fo as virtually to 
become the whole. Their very excellence in their 
peculiar fundions may be far from a qualification 
for others* It cain^ot.efcape obfervation, that when 
men ,are too much confined to profefllonal and 
faculty habits, and, as it were, inveterate in (he 
recurrent employment of that narrow circle, they 
are rather difaUed than qualified for whatever de- 
pends on the knowledge of mankind, on expe- 
rience in mixed affairs, on a comprehenfive con« 
nested view of the various complicated external 
and internal interefts which go to the formation 
of that multifarious thing called a ftate. 

After all, if the houfe of commons were to have 
an wholly profeflional and faculty compofition, 
what is the power of the houfe of commons, cir- 
cumfcribed and (hut in by the immoveable bar- 
riers of laws, ufages, pofitive rules of dodrine and 
pradice, counterpoifed by the houfe of lords, and 
every moment of its (cxiftence at the difcretion of 
the crown to continue, prorogue, or diflblve us ? 
The power of the hgufe of commond, direft or in- 
direct:, is indeed greati ^^^ ^S ^^7 ^^ ^ ^^^ 

Vol. V. H to 
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to prcfervc its greatnefe, and the fpirit belonging 
to true greatnefs, at the full ; and it will do fo, as 
long as it can keep the breakers of law in India 
from becoming the makers of law for En^and. 
The power, however, of the houfe of commons, 
\vhen leaft diminifhed, is as a drop of water in the 
ocean, compared to that refiding in a fettled majo- 
rity of your national affembly. That affembly, 
fince the deftru6tion of the orders, has no funda- 
mental law, no ftrift convention, no refpefted ufage 
to reftrain it, Inftead of finding themfelves obliged 
to conform to a fixed conftitution, they haVe a 
' power to make a conftitution which fhall conform 
to their defigns. Nothing in heaven or upon 
earth can ferve as a control on th^m. What ought 
to be the heads, the hearts, the difpofitions, that 
are qualified, or that dare, not only to make laws 
under a fixed conftitution, but at one heat to firike 
out a totally new conftitution for a great kingdom, 
and in every part of it, from the monarch on. the 
throne to the veftry of a parifli? But-r— "yie?/f nijb 
in ivkere angels fear to tread.'* In fuch a ftate of 
unbounded power, for undefined and unde&iable 
purpofes, the evil of a moral and almoft pfayfical 
inaptitude of the man to the function, muft be 
the greateft we can conceive to happen in the ma- 
nagement of human affairs. 

Having confidered the compofition of the third 
^ate as it ftood in its original fran>e, I took ^^ 
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Yie^ of the reprefcntatives of the clergy. Theft . 
too it appeared, that full as little regard was had to 
the general fecurity of property, or to the aptitude 
of the deputies for their publick purpofes, in the 
principles of their eledion. That eledion was fo 
contrived as to fend a very large proportion of 
mere country curates to the great ^and arduous 
work q£ new-modelling a ftate ; men who never 
had feen the ibtte fo much as in a pi6hire ; men 
whx) knew nothing of the world, beyond the 
bounds of an obfcure village ; who, immerfed in 
hopele& poverty, could regard all property, whe- 
ther fecular or ecdeiiafiical, with no other eye 
thaa that of envy ; among whom muft be many, 
who, for the fmalleft hope of the meane£b dividend 
in pkuader, would readily join in any attempts 
upon a body of wealth, in which they could hardly 
look to have any fiiare, except in a general fcram^^ 
Ue. Inftead of bajandng the power of the adive 
chicaners in the other ailembly^ thefe curates muft 
neceilarily become the active coadjutors, or at beft 
the pailive inftruments of thofe by whom they 
had been habitually guided in their petty village 
concenis. They too could hardly be the moft 
confcientious of their kind, who, prefuming upon 
thek* incompetent underftanding, could intrigue 
for a truft which led them from their natural re- 
lation to their flocks, and their natural fpheres of 
adion, to undertake the regeneration of kingdoms. 
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. l^his preponderating weight being added to the 

•fof ce of the body of chicane in the Tiers Etaty 

completed that momentum of ignorance, rafli- 

ncfs, prcfumption, and luft of plunder, which no* 

thing has been able to refift. 

To obferving men it muft have appeared from 
the beginning, that the majority of the Third 
Eftate, in conjundion with fuch a deputation from 
the clergy as I have defcribed, whilft it purfued 
the deftrudion pf the nobility, would inevitably 
become fubfervient to the word defigns of indi- 
viduals in that cl^fs. In the fpoil and humiliation' 
of their own ordei* thefe individuals would pofieis 
a fure fund for the pay of their new followers. 
To fquander away the objeds which made the 
happinefs of their fellows, would be to then^ no 
facrifice^ at all. Turbulent, difcontented meii of 
quality, in proportion as they are puffed up with 
perfonal pride and arrogance, generally defpife 
tlieir own order. One of the firft fymptoms they 
difcover of a felfilh and mifchievous ambition, is 
a profligate difregard of a dignity which they par- 
take with others. To be attached to the iiibdi-t 
vifion, to love the little platoon we belong to. in 
fociety, is the firft principle (the germ as it were) 
of publick affections. It is the firft link in.Jthe 
feries by which we proceed towards a love to. our 
country and to mankind. The ijltereft of that 
portion of focial arrangement is a trufl . in the 

hands 
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hands of all thofe who compofe it ; aiid as none but 
bad men would juftify it in abufe, none but triu 
tors would barter it away for their own perfonal 
advantage. 

There were, in the time of our civil troubles in 
England (I do not know whether you have any 
fuch in your affembly in France) feveral perfons^ 
like the then earl of Holland, who by themfelves 
or their families had brought an odium on the 
throne, by the prodigal difpenfation of its boun* 
ties towards them, who. afterwards joined in the 
rebellions arifing from the difcontents of which 
they were themfelves the caufe ; men who helped 
to fubvert that throne fe which they owed, fome 
of them, their exiftence, others all that power 
which they employed to ruin their benefafto'r. 
If any bounds are fet to the rapacious demands of 
that fort of people, or that others are permitted to 
partake in the objedh they would engrofs, revenge 
and envy foon fill up the craving void that is left 
in their avarice. Confounded by the complica* 
tion of diftempered paflions, their reafon^ is dif* 
turbed ; their views become vaft and perplexed i to 
others inexplicable; to themfelves uncertain. They 
find, on all fides, bounds to their unprincipled am* 
bition in any fixed order of things. But in the 
fog and haze of corifufion all is enlarged^ and ap- 
pears without any limit, 
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When men of rank facrifice all ideas of dignity 
to an ambition without a diftinct object, and work 
with low inftruments and for low ends, the whole 
compofition becomes low and bafe. Does not 
fomething like this now appear in France? Does 
it not produce fomething ignoble and inglorious ? 
a kind of meanneis in all the prevalent policy ? a 
tendency in all that is done to lower along with 
individuals all the dignity and importatice of the 
ftate? Other revolutions have been conducted by 
perfons, who whilft they attempted or aflfefted 
changes in the commonwealth^ fandified their 
ambition by advancing the dignity of the people 
whofe peace they troubled They had long views. 
They aimed at the rule, not at the deftrudion of 
their country. They were men of great civil, an4 
great military talents, and if the terrour, the orna* 
ment of their age. They were not like Jew bro* 
kers contending with each other who could befl; 
remedy with fraudulent, circulation and depre- 
ciated paper the wretchednefs and ruin brought 
on their country by their degenerate councils. The 
compliment made to one of the great bad men of 
the old ftamp (Cromwell) by his kinfman, a fit- 
vourite poet of that time, fliews what it was he 
propofed, and what indeed to a great degree he ac^ 
compliflied in the fuccefs of his ambition : 
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** Stilt as you ri/e^ /i6^ftate exalted toe 9 • 

*' Finds no dijlemper whilji ^tis changed by you ; 

*^ Changed like the world^s great fcene^ when without 

** tioife 
^^ The rifingfun night's vulgar lights de/iroysJ* 



Thefe difturbers were not fo much like men 
ufurping power, as aflerting their natural place in 
fociety. Their rifing^ was to illuminate and beau- • 
tify the world. Their conqueft over their coni- 
petitors was by outlhining them. The hand that, 
like a deftroying angel, I'mote the country, com- 
municated to it the force and energy under which 
it fuflfered. I do not fay (God forbid) I do not 
fiiy, that the virtues of fuch men were to be taken 
as a balance to their crimes ; but they were fome 
corrective to their efFefts. Such was, as I laid, 
our Cromwell. Such were your whole race of 
Guires, Gondes, and Colignis. Such the Riche- 
Jieus, who in more quiet times aded in the {pvcit 
of a civil war. Such, as better men, and in a le& 
dubious caufe, were your Henry the Fourth and 
your Sully, though nurfed in civil confufioos, and 
not, wholly without fome of their taint. It is ja 
thing to be wondered at, to fee how* very ibon 
France, when Ihe had a moment to refpire, re- 
covered and emerged from the longeft and moft 
dreadful civil war that ever was known in any na- 
tion. Why ? Becaufe, among aU their maffacres, 
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they had not flain the mind in their country. A 
confdous dignity, a noble pride, a generous fenfe 
of glory and emulation, was not extinguifbed. On 
the contrary, it was kindled and inflamed. The 
organs alfo of the flate, however ihattered, exift- 
ed. All the prizes of honour and virtue, all the 
rewards, alt the diftindions, rei[nained. But your 
prdent confufion, like a palfy, has attacked the 
fountain of life itfelf. Every perfbn in your coun- 
try, in a fituation to be actuated by a principle of 
honour, is diigraced and degraded, and can enter* 
-tain no fen&tion of life, except in a niortified and 
humiliated indignation. But this generation will 
quickly pais away. The next generation of the 
nobility wiU refemble the artificers and clowns, and 
money-jobbers, ufurers, and Jews, who will be 
always their fellows, fometimes their mafters. Be- 
lieve me. Sir, thofe who attempt to level, never 
equalize. In all focieties, coniifting of various de- 
£:nriptions of citizens, fome defcription muft be up- 
permofl. The levellers therefore only change and 
pervert the natural order of things; they load 
the edifice of fociety, by fetting up in the air what 
the folidity of the ftrudure requires to be on the 
ground. The aflbdations of taylors and carpen- 
ters, of which the republick (of Paris, for inftance) 
is compofed, cannot be equal to the fituation, int6 
which, by the worft of ufurpations, in ufurpation 
on the prerogatives of nature, you attempt to 
force them* 
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The chancellor of Fiiaoce at the opening of the 
ftatesy iaid, in a tone of oratorial flouriih) that all 
occupations were honourable* If he m^mt only, 
that no honed employment was cii%racefal9 h^ 
would pot have gone beyond the truth. But in 
^^erting, that any thing is honourable, we imply 
fome diiHndion in its favour. The occupation of 
a hsdr-drefler, or of a working tallow-dkandler, 
cannot be a matter of honour to any perfon — to 
lay nothing of a number of other more fervile em- 
ployments. Such dcfcriptions of men ought not 
to fu&r opprefHon from the ftate ; but the ftate 
fufFers oppreffion, if fuch as they, either individu- 
ally or coUeftively, are permitted to rule. In this 
you think you are combating prejudice, but you 
are at war with nature.* 

Ido 

• £ccle(ia(ti6uS| chap, xxxviii. verfc 24, 2j^ ** The wi(dom 
" of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leifure: and he 
** that hath little buiinefs (hall become wife/' — •• How cjin he 
*^ get wifdom that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in the 
*'goad; that driveth oxen; and is occupied in their labours; 
^< and wbofe talk is of bullocks?" 

Vjcr. 97, *< So every carpenter and work-mailer that laboureth 
** night and day," &c* 

Ver. 33. *• They (hail not be fought for in publick counfel, 
*' nor lit high in the congregation : they Ihall not fit on the judges 
^* feat, nor underiland the fentence of judgment : they cannot 
'^ declare judice and judgment, and they Ihall not be found 
•* where parables are fpoken." 

Ver. 34. *< But they will maintain the ftate of the world.'* 
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I do not, my dear Sir, conceive you to be of 
that fophiftical captious fpirit, or of that Uncandid 
dulne&, as to require, for every general ^obfervj^ 
tion or fentiment, an explicit detail of the correo 
tives and exceptions, which reafon will prefume 
to be included in all the general propoiitions which 
conae from reafonable men. You do not imagine, 
that I wiih to confine power, authority, and dif* 
tindion to blood, and names, and titles. No, Sin 
Therfe is no qualification for government but vir- 
tue and wifdom, aftual or prefumptive. Where- 
€ver they are actually found, they have, in -what- 
ever ftate, condition, profeflion or trade, the paff- 
port of Heaven to human place and honour. Woe 
to the country which would madly and impioufly 
reject the fervice of the talents and virtues, civil, 
military, or religious, that are given to grace and 
to ferve it ; and would condemn to obfcurity every 
thing formed to diffufe luftre and glory around a 
ftate. Woe to that country too, that paffing into 
the oppofite extreme, confiders alow education, a* 
mean contracted view of things, a fordid, merce- 
nary occupation, as a preferable title to command. 
Every thing ought to be open ; but not indiflTe- 
xently to every man. No rotation ; no appoint- 

J doiiot determine whether this book be canonical, as the 
Galilean church (till lately] has confidered it, or apocryphal, as 
here it is taken. I am lure it contains a great deal of fenfe, and 
tnith. 

ment 
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ment fay lot ; no mode of eledion operating in the 
ipirit of fortition or rotation, can be generally 
good in a government converfant in extenfive ob* 
jecb. Becaufe they have no tendency, direft or 
ihdire6k^ to feled: the man With a view to the duty, 
or to accommodate the one to the other. I do 
not hefitate to fay^ that the road to eminence and 
power, from obfcure condition, ought i:iot to be 
made too eafy, nor a thing too much of coutfe. If 
rare merit be the rareft of all rare things, it ought 
td pafs through fome fort of probation. Tht « 
temjple of honour ought to be feated on an ttnu 
nence. If it, be opened through virtue; let it be 
fem^tiiber^ too, that virtue is never tried but by 
fditie difficulty and fome firuggle. 

Nothing is a due and adequate reprefentatiOfi 6f 
a ftate, that does Hot reprefent its ability, as well 
as its property. But as ability is a vigorous and 
^^Vt ptindide, and as property is fluggilh^ inert 
mA til^id^ it never can be iafe from the invaiitttil 
of ab^ity^ unldk it be, out of ail proportion, pre«- 
dominatitin the teprefentatiort. It muft be reprei- 
fented too in great mafles of accumulation, or it il» 
not rightly proteded. The characteriftick e&nce 
of property, formed out of the combined principks 
of its Acquifition ^d con&rvatton^ is to be UneiftuU. 
lie great ttiaffes therefore which excite enVy, ind 
tempt rapacity, muft be put out of the poffibHity 
of danger. Then tiiey form a natural rampart 

about 
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about the lelTer properties in all their gradations. 
Tlie fame quantity of property, which is by the 
natural courfe of things divided among many, has 
not the £ime operation. Its defcnfive power is 
weakened as it is difiufed. In this diffuiion each 
man^s portion is leis than what, in the eagerneis of 
his deiires, he may flatter himfelf to obtain by 
diflipating the accumulations of others. The 
plimder of the few would indeed give but a {hare 
inconceivably fmaU in the diftribution to the many. 
But the many are not capable of making this cal- 
culation ; and thofe who lead them to rapine^i never 
intend this diftribution. 

The power of perpetuating our property in oiir 
families is one. of the moft valuable and interefting 
circumftances belonging to it, and that which tends 
the moft to the perpetuation of fociety itfelf. It 
makes our weaknefs fubfervient to our virtue j it 
grafts benevolence even upon avarice. The pof- 
feflbrs of family wealth, and of the diftindlion 
which attends hereditary pofleffion (as moft con- 
cerned in it) are the natural fecurities for this 
tranfinifiion. With us, the houfe of peers is formed 
upon this principle. It is wholly compofed of he* 
reditary property and hereditary diftin Aion ; and 
made therefore the third of the legiflature ; and 
in the laft event, the fble judge of all property in . 
all its fubdivifions. The houfe of commons too, 
though not neceffarily, yet in fad, is always fo 
^ compofed 
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compofcd in the far greater part. Let thofe large 
proprietors be what they will, and they have their 
<hance of being amongft the beft, they are at the 
very worft, the ballaft in the veflel of the com- 
monwealth. For though hereditary wealth, and 
the rank which goes with it, are too much ido- 
lized by creeping fycophants, and the blind abje<^ 
^admirers of power, they are too raftily flighted in 
fallow fpeculations of the petulant, afluming, 
ihort-fighted coxcombs of philofophy. Some de- 
cent regulated pre-eminence, ibme preference (not 
exclufivd appropriation) given to birth^ is neithel: 
unnatural, nor unjuft, nor impoliticly 

It is faid, that twenty-four millions ought to 
prevail over two hundred thoufand. True ; if the 
conftitution of a kingdom be a problem of arith- 
metickl This fort *of difcourfe does well enough 
with the lamp-poft for its fesond: to men who 
may reafon calmly, it is ridiculous. The will of 
the many, and their intcreft, muft very often dif- 
fer ; and great will be the difference when theyi 
make an evil choice. A government of five hun- 
dred country attomies and obfcure curates is not 
good for twenty-four millions of men, though it 
were chofen by eight and forty millions ; nor is it 
the better for being guided by a do2cn of perfons 
©f quality, who have betrayed their truft in order 
to obtain that power. At prefent, you (eem in 
*rery thing to have ftrayed out of the high-road 

of 
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of nature. The property of France docs not go* 
vern it. Of courfe property- is deftroyed, and ra- 
tional liberty has no exiftence. All you have got 
for the prefent is a paper circulation, and a ftock* 
jobbing conftitution : and as to the future, do you 
ferioufly think that the territory of France, upon 
the republican fyftem of eighty-three independent 
municipalities (to fay nothing of the parts that 
compofe them) can ever be governed as one body, 
or can ever be fet in motion by the impulfe of 
one mind ? When the national affembly has com- 
pleted its work, it will have accomplifhed its ruin. 
' Thcfe commonwealths will not long bear a ftatc 
cf fubjeftion to the republick of Paris. They wiU 
not bear that this one body ihould monopolize the 
captivity of the king, and the dominion over the 
affembly calling itfelf national. Each will keep its 
pwn portion of the fpoil of the church to itfelf; 
and it will not fuffer either that fpoil, or the more 
juft fruits of their induftry, or the natural {Mroducc 
pf their foil, to be fent tofwell the ioiblence, or 
pamper the luxury, of the mechanics of Paris« In 
this they wiU fee none of the equality, under the 
pretence gf which they have been tempted to throw 
off their allegiance to their fovereign, as well ad the 
ancient conftitution of their country. Theioc can 
be no capital city in fuch a conftitution as they 
have lately made. They have forgot, that when 
they framed democratick governments, they had 

virtually 



virtually difiiiembered their cpuntry. The perfon 
whom they perfeverc in calling long, has not 
power left to him by the hundredth part fuffi- 
dent to hold together this collciSion of republicks. 
The republick of Paris will endeavour indeed to 
complete the debauchery of the army, and illegally 
to perpetuate the affembly, without refbrt to its 
conftituents, as the means of continuing its dcfpo- 
tifm* It will make efforts, by becoming the.heart 
of a boundlefs paper circulation, to draw every 
thing to ttielf ; but in vain. All this policy in the 
end will ap^ar as feeble sts it is now violent. 

If this bt your adhial fituation^ compared to the 
fituation tki whici yOn were called, as it were by 
tht Voice' of Gbd and man,' I cannpt find it in my 
heart to congflrt!.ulate ydu on the choice you have 
tnade, or the fuccefs which has attended yoiir en* 
deavourfr t dttn aS litSe recommend to any other 
natioii i ccfiiJft^ ^ofeilled on ftich priilciples, and 
produ^five'fef fucb effeds; Tha* I muft leave to 
thoTe ^Hio can ^fee'fili^thar into your affairs than I 
am able to do^ ±h& ^ho beft know how far your 
adlods are favourable to their defigns* The gen- 
tfcmen of the resolution fddety, who were fo earty 
in their cengfatulations, appear to be ftrongly of 
qMnion that there is fome fcheme of politicks x^ 
ladve to this country, in which your proceedings 
may, in fome way, be ufefiiL For your Dr. Price, 
who feems to have fpeculated himfelf into no fmall 

degree 
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degree of fervour upon this fubjeft, addrefles hU 
auditors in the following very remarkable words: 
^ I cannot conclude without recalling particularly 
to your recoUeAion a confideration which I have 
more than once alluded tOj and which probably 
your thoughts have been all along anticipating ; 
a confideration with which my mind is imprejfed 
more than I can exprefs. I mean the confidera- 
tion of xht favourablenefs of the prefent times to all 
** exertums in the caufe of liberty.*^ 

It is plain that the mind of this political preacher 
was at the time big with idtat extraordinary de* 
fign ; and it is very probable that the thoughts of 
his audience, who underftood hite better than I 
do, did all along run before him in his i^eSioii, 
and in the whole train of confequepcee to which 
it led. 

Before I read that fermon, I really thought I had 
lived in a free country ; and it was an erroiir I 
cheriihed, becaufe it gave me a greater liking to 
the country I lived in. I was indeed aware, that 
a jealous, ever-waking vigilance, to guard the trea* 
fure of our liberty, not only from invafion, but 
from decay and corruption, was our beft wifdom 
and our firft duty. However, I confidered that 
treafure rather as a pofTeifion to be fecured than 
as a prize to be contended for. I did not difcern 
how the prefent time came to be fo very favour- 
able to all exertions in the caufe of freedom. The 

prefent 
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prefeni time differs from any other only by the, 
circumftanpe of. what is doing in France. If the 
example of that nation is. to have an influence on: 
this, I can eafily conceive why fome of their pro- 
ceedings which have a^ unpleafant afpeft, and are 
not quite reconcileatde to humanity, generofity, 
good hithr and juftice, are palliated with fo much 
milky good*nature towards the aftors, and bornC: 
with fo much heroick fortitude towards the fuf- 
ferers. It is certainly riot prudent to difcredit the 
authority of an example we mean to follow. But 
allowing this, we are led to a . very natural qucf* 
tion j—What is that caufe of liberty, and -what are 
thofe exertions in its favour, to which the example 
of France is fo Angularly aufpicious? Is our mo- 
narchy to be annihilated, with all the laws, all the 
tribunals, and all the ancient corporations of the 
kingdom ? Is every land-mark of the country to 
be done away.in favour of a geometrical and arith- 
metical confiitution? Is the houfe of lords to be 
voted Tifdefs ? Is epifcopacy to be aboliflied ? Are 
the church lands to be fQld to Jews and jobbers ; 
or given to bribe; new-inyented municipal repub-i 
licks into a participation in facrilege;? Are all the 
taxes to be voted grievances, and the revenue re- 
duce to a patriotick contribution, or patriptick 
presents? Are filver fhoerbuekles to be fubftituted 
in the place of the land W^ and the mal^; tas:, for 
the fupporc of the.^sV.^l.ftrength of this kdngdom ? 
Vol.. V. .1 Are 
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Ave aH orders, ranks, and diftinftions to ht ccfri" 
founded, that out of univeffal anarchy, joined top 
national baflkruptcy^ three or four ihoufand de- 
mocracies ibouk) be formed into^dtg&ty-thfiee, and 
that they may all, by fome fort of unknown at- 
tra6tive power, be organized into one? For this- 
gffeat end is the, army to be feduced from its dif- 
cipline and its fidelity, firft by crepy kind of de«- 
Bauchefy, and then by the terrible precedent of af 
donative in the increafe of pay i An the curates 
to be ieduced from theif Inflieps^ by hcMing out 
to them the delufive hope of a dole eat of the 
%oilsof their own order i Arc the cifhKens of Lon-* 
dbn^ to be drawn from their s^egiance by feeding, 
th^m at the expence of thei? feUow-fubje^? h a 
compulfory paper currency to be fubfH^ted i» 
the place of the legd ccmi of ithw kmgdooi ^ k 
what remains- of the pluncfered flock of pub^ 
Hck revenue to be employed ic^ the wild prq^ef): of 
maintaining twa armies to watch over and t* 
fight ^th each other ?^^ If thefe are the ends and 
means of the revolution fociety, I admit tihcy are 
well aflbrted j, and France may furnifb them - fw 
both with precedents in point, 

1 fee that your exam^ is- held out tc^fiiame usir- 
I know that we are fuppofed a* dull^ fluggi£h raccy^ 
rendered paffive by finding our fitnation tolerable^ 
and prevented by a mediocrity of freedom from, 
ever attaining ta its fuU perfection^ Your leaden^ 
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in France began by affecting to admire, almoft 
tp adare, the Britiih conftitution; but as they ad- 
vanced^ they came to look upon it with a fove- 
Tfiga contempt. The friends of your national af- 
f^mbly amongft us have fuU as mean an opinion 
of what was formerly thought the glory of their 
OQuntry. The revolution fociety has dUcovered 
that the Engliih nation is not free. They are con- 
vinced that the inequality in our reprefentation is" 
a ** defeft in our conftitution /o groJS and pal* 
^ fable y as to make it excellent chiefly xtaform and 
** theory.^" That a reprefentation in the legifla- 
ture of a kingdom is not only the bails of all con- 
^itutional liberty in it^ but of ^^ all Ifgitimate go-^ 
^^ vemm£Kt\ that without it a government is no- 
<* thing but an usurpation i^^^-^Xhzt " when the re- 
^ pre&ntadon is partial^ the kingdom poflefles U- 
^ hcrty only partially*^ and if extremely paardsd, 
^^ it gives only ^/emblanee; and if not ogly ex- 
•* tremely partial, but corruptly chofen, it be- 
^ comes a nui/ance" Eh:. Price confiders this ina- 
dequacy of reprefentation as our fundamental griev^ 
emce^ and though, as to the corruption of this 
iemhbuice of reprefentation, he hopes it is not yet 
arnred to its fixll perfedion of depravity; he fears 
that ^* nothing will be done towards gaining for 
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* Difcoarlc oo the Lo?e of our Couatrj, Sd edit. p. 39* 
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" power again provokes our refentmcnt, or fbmc 
** great calamity again alarms our fears, or perhaps 
** till the acquifition oi^pure and equal reprefenia-* ' 

tion by other countfies^ wbllft we are mocked with 

the Jhadowy kindles our fliame/* To this- he ' 
fubjoins a note in thefe words* ** A reprefenta- * 
•^ tion -chofen chiefly by the treafury, and a few 
* thoufands of the dregs of the people, who are^ 
" generally psdd for their votes.*^ 

You will fmile here at the confiftency of thofe 
dcmocratifts, who, when they are not on their 
guard, treat the humbler part of the community 
with the greateft contempt, whilft, at the £une; 
time, they pretend to make them the depoiitories^ 
of all power. It would require a long, difcourfe 
to point out to you the many f^dlacies that lurk in 
the generdity and equivocal nature df the terqi& 
^' inadequate xeprefentation." I ihaU only iay 
here, in juftice to that old £tfhioned conftitiition, 
under which -we hslvelong profpered, that .our re- 
prefentation has been found perfectly ^adequate :td^ 
aU the purpofes for which a repirefentation of Jtho 
people can be defired or deviied/. I defy the encii 
ihies of our conftitution to Ihew the contrary. ^To^ 
detail the particulars in which it is found fo well; 
to promote its ends, would demand a treatife on 
our pradical conflitution.. I.ftate.here the doc- 
trine of the revolutionifts, only that you and 
others may fee, what ah opinion thefe' 'gentlemen 

' ' ' ^ entertain. 
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^itertaigi^ofe the conftitution of their country, and 
why they feem to think that fome great abufe of 
power, or fome great calamity, as giving a chance 
for the bleffiag of a conftitution according to their 
ideas, would be much palliated to their feelings^ 
you fee why they are fo much enamoured of your 
fair and equal reprefentation, which being once 
obtained, the fiime effects might follow. You fee 
they confider our houfe of commons as only " a 
" femblance,'* *^ a forc^,*' '^ a theory,^' ^ a iha- 
" dow,'* " a mpckery," perhapg " afiuifance." 

Thefe gentlemen value themfelves on being fyf.- 
tematick; and not without reafon. ' They riiuft 
therefore look on this grofs and palpable defect of 
reprefentation, thi$ fundamepital grievance (fo 
they call it) as a thing not only vicipus i^ itfelf, 
ibut as rendering our whole goyermnent abfohjtely 
illegitimate J and not at jil better than a downright 
ufurpatim* AnQther revolution to get rid of this 
legitimate and iifurped government, would of 
^urfe be perfe<Sdy juftifiable, if not abfolutely ne- 
^effary* }®deed their principle, if you obferve it 
with any attention, goes much further than to an 
jalteration in the ^leftion ^f the houfe of com- 
.CQtons ; for, if popular reprefentation, or choice, is 
^eceflSiry to the legitimacy of all government, the 
houfe of Iprds' is, at one ftroke, baftardized and 
corrupted in blood. That houfe is no reprefen- 
fativ/B of thp people at all, even in ^* ftmUance or 

1 3 "ia 
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** in form." The cafe of the crown is altogether " 
as bad. In vain the crown may endeavour to 
fcreen itfdf againft thefe gentlemen by the autho- 
rity of the eftablifliment made on the revolution* 
The revolution which is reforted to for a title, on 
their fyftem, wants a title itfelf. The revolution 
is built, according to their theory, upon a bafis 
not more folid than our prefent formalities, as it 
was made by a houfe of lords not reprefenting 
any one but themfelves ; and by a houfe of com- 
mons exaftly fuch as the prefent, that is, as they 
term it, by a mere " fliadow and mockery** of re- 
prefentation. 

Something they muft deftroy, or they fecm to 
themfelves to exift for no purpofe. One fet is for 
deftroying the civil power through the ecdeii** 
aftical} another for demollfhing the ecdefiaiHck 
through the civil. They are aware that the worft 
confequences might happen to the publick in ac- 
complifhing this double ruin of church and Aatej 
but they are fo heated with their theories, that 
they give more than hints, that this ruin, with aM 
the mifchiefs that muft lead to it. and attend i^ 
and which to themfelves appear quite certain^ 
would not be unacceptable to them, or very re» 
mote from their wifhes, A man amongft them of 
great authority, and certainly of great taleiitSji 
fpeaking of a fuppofed alliance between church 
and ftate, iays, " perhaps w^ muft i^ditfor tb^ fail 
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^ of tb^ civil powers before this moil: mnnatunl al« 
f^ lianoe be brokciv CaUmitous ao doubt will 
^^ t|ia,t time be. 9ut whai: convulfion in the por 
" Utical world ought to be a jTubjeft of lameata- 
[^^tiQi^, if it be attended with fo defirable an ef* 
^* feet?'* You fee with what ^ fteady eye thefe 
gentlemen are prepare^ to view the gre^teil cala- 
snitie$ which can befall theii: country! 

It is no wonder therefore, that with thefe ideas 
pf every thing in their conftitution and goyera- 
inent at hom^ either in c]fLurch or flate, as illegi- 
timate and ufurpe4» or, ^t befi as a vain mockery, 
ihey look abroad with an eager and paffionatc en- 
thu&dm. Whilft they are ppffeffed by thcjfe ©.q- 
tions, it is vain to talk to them of the pradUce 4^f 
(their anceftor^, the fundameipCal laws pf their 
country, th^ fi^ed form :of a conftitution, whofe 
meriti^ are confirmed by the foHd teft of long e^;* 
ferience, and a^ eaacreafing publick ftrength and 
national profperity. IThey defpife experience ^ 
the wHdom qi unlettered men ^ and as for the reft, 
diey h^ve wrpugbt u^der-ground a mine that wiH 
blowup at Qne grand explofion all examples of an* 
tiquity, aU precedenjts, charters, and ads qF parliar 
menc They have " the rights of men^.*^ Againft 
Ithefe there can be nQ preicr^tion ; agaiafi; thefe 
po argument is bundling : thefe adnut no tempe- 
rament, and no cQmpromife ; any thing withheld 
ffepm jLheir fu^ dan^d is fo mud^ of ^aud and 

1 4 injufticc* 
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injuftice. Againft thefe their rights of men let no 
government look for fecurity in the length of its 
continuance, or in the jufticc and lenity of its ad— 
miniftration* The objeftions of thefe fpeculatifts, 
if its forms do not quadrate with their theories^ 
are as valid againft fuch an old and beneficent go- 
vernment as againft the moft violent tyranny, or 
the greeneft ufurpation. They are always at iffuc 
with governments, not on a queftion of abufc, 
but a queftion of competency, and a queftion of 
title. I have nothing to fay to the clumfy fubtilty 
of their political metaphyficks. Let them be their 
amufement in the fchools. — " Vibifeja^lat in aula^^ 
*' £olu5^ ei claufo ventorum car cere r^^w^/,"— ^But let 
them not break prifon to burft like a Levanter^ 
to fweep the earth with their hurricane, and to 
break up the fountains of the great deep to over- 
whelm us. 

■ 

Far am I from denying in theory ; full as far is 
my heart from withholding in praftice (if I ti^ere 
of power to give or to withhold) the real rights of 
men. In denying their falfe claims of right, I do 
hot mean to injure thofe which are real, and are 
fuch as their pretended rights would totajly dd- 
ftroy. If civil fociety be made for the advantage 
of man, all the advantages for which it is made 
become his right. It is an inftitution of benefi* 
cence ; and law itfelf is only beneficence ading by 
a rule. Men have a right to live by that nd© ; 
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they have a right to -do juftice; as between their fel- 
lows, whether their fellows are in politidi: fun^ion 
or in ordinary occupation. They have a right te 
the fruits of their induftry ; and to the means of 
making their induftry fruitfuL They have a right 
to the acquifitions of their parents ; to the nou^ 
rilhment and improvement of their offspring ; to 
inftrudion in life, and to confolation in death* 
Whatever each man can feparatdy do, without 
trefpailing upon others, he has a right to do for 
Mmfelf ; ^nd he has a right to a fair portion of all 
which fociety, with all its combinations of Udll 
and force, can do in his favour. In this partner* 
ihip all men have equal rights ; but not to equal 
things. He that has but five (hillings in the part- 
nerihip,, has as good a right to it, as he that has 
five hundred pounds has to his larger proportion. 
But he has not a right to an equal dividend in the 
produd of the joint ftock; and as to the (hare of 
power, authority, and direction which each indi- 
vidual ought to have in the management of the 
ftatc, that I muft deny to be amongft the direct 
original rights of man in civil fociety; for I have 
in my contemplation the civil focial man, and no 
other^ It is a thing to be fettled by convention. 
! If civil fociety be the of&pring of convention, 
that convention muft be its law* That conven- 
tion miift limit and modify all the defcriptions of 
conftitution which are formed under it. Every 

fort 
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fort of Icgiflatiirc, judicia}, or executory power 
are its or^tures* They can have 00 being in any 
other ilate of things ; an4 h^w can any man daim^ 
' under the conventioijs of civil fodety, rights 
yrhich do not fo much as fuppofe its e^ftence? 
Rights which are abfolutdy repugnant to it ? One 
of the firft motives tofivil fodety, and which be- 
comes one of its fundamental rules, is, that n$ man 
Jpjould he judge in bis own caufe^ By this each per- 
fon has ^t once divefted himfelf of the h^^ funda.- 
mental right of i^ncovenanted man, th^t , is, to 
judge for himfelf, and to aflert his own fau{e« He 
abdicates aU right to be his own governour. He 
indufivdy, in a great meafure aba,ndofis the right 
of fetf-defencc, the firft Jaw of nature. Men can- 
not enjoy thie ri^ts, of an uncivil and pf a dvfl' 
ilate together. That he may obtain jiaftia;, he 
jgives up his right pf determining, what it i<i- ia 
pQint$the ipoft effential to him. That he may £b- 
cure fome liberty, he makes a furyender jn truft of 
the whole of it^ 

Government is not made in virtue of natural 
rights, which may and do exift in total Independr 
ence of it; and exift in much greater deajrnds^ 
and in a much greater degree of abftraA perfeo* 
tion: but their abftraft perfeftion is thdr pra^cat 
^defed. By having a right to every thing Ithcy 
want every thing* Government is a contrivance 
of human wifdom to provide for hun^n wants^ 

Men 
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Men Ihave a right that thdfe wants Ihould be j^o^ 
vided for by this wifdoin. Among thcfe wants 
is to be reckoned the want, out of civil fodety, of 
a fufficient rellraint upon their paffions. Society 
requires not only that the paffions of individuals 
Ikould be fubjefted, but that even in the mais and 
body as well as in the individuals, the inclinations 
of men Ihould frequently be thwarted, their will 
controlled, and their paffions brought into fubjec^ 
tion^ This can only be done by a power §ut ofthm* 
felves ; and not, in the exercife of its fundion, fub- 
jcck to that will and to thofe paffions which it is its 
c^ce to bridle and fubdue. In this fenfe the re« 
firaints on men as well as their liberties, are to be 
r^oned among their tights. But as the liberties 
and the reftridions vary with times and drcuiiK 
fiances, and admit of infinite modifications, they 
caimot be fettled upon any abftraft rule; and n6» 
thing is fo fooUCh a$ to difcufs them upon thsft: 
principle, 

Th^ moment you abate any thing ^m the fuH 
rights of men, each to govern h^mfdUF, and fufer 
any artificial pofitive limitation upr)n thofe rights, 
from that moment the whole organization of gow 
vemment becomes a confideration of convenience. 
This it is which makes the cpnftitution of a ftate, 
nd the due diftribution of its powers, k mattar 
of the moft delicate and complicated fkXH. It re^ 
fmr es a deep knowledge of human nature and hu^ 

maa 
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xniin neceflities, and of the things which facilitate 
or pbftruft the various encjs which are to be pu 
(ued by the mechanifm of civil inftitutions. Th-C 
ftate is to have recruits to its ftrength, and rem Cr 
dies to its diftenipers. What is the ufc of difcuf- 
fing a. n>an's abftraft right to food or medicine? 
The queftion is upon the niethod of procuring and 
adminiftering the|i^« In that deliberation I ihall. 
always advife to call in the aid of the farmer and 
the phyfician, rather than the profeffor of metar* 
phyfkks. 

The fcience of conftrufting a commonwealth, 
or renovating ^it, or reforming it, is, like every 
other experimental fcicnce, not to be taught a pt'h- 
cri. Nor is it a fliort experience that can inflrucl 
us in that pradical fcience ; becaufe the real ^ffecb 
of, moral. caufes are not iilw^ys immediate; but 
that which in the firft infta^ce is prejudicial may 
be excellent in its remoter operation ; and its ex- 
cellence may arife even from the ill effeds it prqi- 
jduces in the beginning. The reverfe alfo happens ; 
#nd very plaufible fchemes, with very pleafing 
commencements, have often fhameful^md lamant- 
j^ble conclufions. In fiates there are often fon^e 
obfcure and almoft latent caufes, things which ap- 
pear at-firft view of little moment, on which a very 
.great p^t of its profperity or adverfity may nudfk 
qflentially depend. The fcience of government 
being therefore fo practical in itfelf, and intended 
. M for 
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for fuch practical purpofes, a matter which re- 
quires experience, and even mote experience than 
any pcrfon can gain in his whole life, however fa^. 
gacious and obferVing he may be, it is with infi- 
nite caution that any man ought- to yenture upon ; 
pulling down an edifice which has anfwened in any . 
tolerable degree for ages the cooiimon purpofbs of 
fix:iety, or on building it up again, without hav- 
iig models and patterns of approved utility before ' 
Ms eyes. 

Thefe metaphyfick rights entering into com- 
mon life, like rays of light which pierce into a 
denfc medium, are, by the laws of nature, refraQ:- 
ed ifron[i their flraight lin^. Indeed in the grofs 
and complicated mafs of human pafiions and con^ 
cemB, the primitive rights of men undergo fuch x 
variety of refraftions and reflecHons, that it bfe-% 
cettits abfiird to talk of them as if they continued" 
in' tHc fimplicity of their original direction. The 
ttsijturd of man is intricate ; the objeds of fociety 
ttt'Cl£th^ greateft pbffible complexity; and there- 
^tito fimple difpofition or - dire<ftion of power 
caoibe fiiitable either to man^s nature, or to the 
quality of his affairs. When I hear the fimplicity 
rf* cbntriyancc aimed at and boafted of in any 
4e«r political conftitutions, I am at no lofs to de« . 
dde thai thar artificers are grofsly. ignorant of their 
tfade, OT' totally : ncgUgent of their duty. The 
im^ governments ar^ fundamentally d^eftivc, 

to 
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to fay no worfe of them. If you were to con* 
tempbte fodety in but one point of view, all 
thefe fimple modes of polity are infinitely captir 
vating. In c&& each would anfwer its fingle end 
much more perfedly than the more complex is 
able to attain all its complex purpofes. But it is 
better that the whole ihould be imperfe^y and 
anomaloufly anfwered^ than that, while fbma 
parts are provided for with great exa£hie{s> othen 
might be totally negleAed, or perhaps materially 

' injured, by the over-care of a favourite member. 

The pretended rights of thefe theories face aQ 

extremes ; and in proportion as they are metaphy- 

fically true, they are morally and politically hi&i 

Hie rights of men are in a fort of mddlcy incapable 

^ of definition, but not impoi&ble to be diicerned*. 
The rights of men in governments are their adr> 
vantages ; and thefe are often in balances between 
differences of good \ in compromifes fotnetimcs 
between good and evil, and fometimes^ between^ 
evil and evil. Political reafon is a computing prin* 
dple; adding, fubtnu^ng, multiplying, and divide 
ing, morally and not metaphyfically or matliema<« 
tically, true moral denominations. 

By thefe theorifts the right of the people is al-^ 
moft: always fopliiftically confounded with their 
power. The body of the community, whenever 
it cm come to ad, can m^eet with no effedual re^ 
fiftance; but till power and right ^re the £ime» 

the 
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the whole body of them has no right inconfiflent 
with virtue^ and the fitft.of all virtuei^ prudeace* 
Men haive no right to what is not reafonaUe, and 
to what id not for their benefit ; for though 2 
pIea£uDLt writer faid^ Li€eat perire poUis^ when one- 
of them^ in cold blood, is &id to have leaped inta 
the flanies of a volcanick reirphidbn, Ardcntemfri^ 
pdm Mtnam infiluit^ I can&iex fiich x frolick nu* 
Iher as an unjuftifiable poetick licence^ than as one 
loi the franchkes of Flarnaflus } and whether he 
wore poet or divine, * or politician, that diole to 
cxercife this kind of right, 1 think tfas^ more wik^ 
kecaufe more cbaritabie thou^ts would urge me 
tather to iave the man, than to prefiarve hb brazea 
flippers as the momiments of his &}&y^ 

The kind of anniverfary fermons to which a 
great part of what I write refers, if men are not 
fli^amed out of their preient courfe, in conunemo* 
rating the fad, will cheat many out of the prin* 
dples, and deprive them of the benefits c£ the re- 
Tdution they conunenoorate. X confeis to you. 
Sir, I never liked this continual talk of refifiance, 
and levdlution, or the practice of making the ex- 
treme medicine o£ the conftitution its daily bread* 
k i^enders the habit of (bciety dangeroufiy vale* 
tutfinary : it is taking periodical dofes of mercury 
fublimate, and fwallowing down repeated provo* 
cattves of cantharides to our love of liberty. 

is; diilemper of remedy, grown habitual, re« 

laxes 
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laxes and wears out^ by a vulgar and proflituted 
ufe, the fpring of that fpirit which is to be exerted 
on great occaiions. It was in the mod patient 
period of Roman fervitude that themes of tyrannu 
dde made the ordinary exercife of boys at fjchool 
— cum permit favos clajfis numcrofa tyrannos^ In the 
ordinary ftate of things, it produces in a country 
Uke ours the worft efieds^ even on the caufe of. 
thistt liberty which it abufes with the diiTolutenefs 
of an extravagant fpeculation* Almoft all the 
idgh-bred republicans of my time have, after a 
ihort fpace, become the moft decided, thorough- 
paced courtiers ; they foon left the buiineis of a 
tedious, moderate, but praftical refiftance, to thofie 
of us whom, in the pride apd intoxication of their 
tha>ries, they have flighted as not much better 
than tories. • Hypocrify,ofcourfe, delights in the 
moft fublimeifpeculations; for, never intending 
to go beyond ipeculation, it cofts nothing to have 
it magnificent. But even in cafes where rather 
levity than fraud was to be fufpeded in theib; rant- 
ing fpeculations^ th^ iflue has been much the iama 
Thefe profeflbrs, finding their extreme prufidples 
not applicabk io cafes which call only for a quali- 
fied, or, as I may fay, civile and legal refifbmice>^iit 
fuch cafes employ no refiftance at all* It is .with 
them a wax or a revolution, or it is nothing. Find^ 
ing their fchemes of poKticks not adapted to the 
ftate of the world in which they live, they oQ:en 

come 
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come to think lightly of all publick principle; and 
are ready, on their part, to abandon for a very 
trivial intereft what they find of very trivial value. 
Some indeed are of more fteady and perfevering 
natures ; but thefe are eager politicians out of par- 
liament, who have little to tempt them to abandon 
their favourite projecte. They have fome change 
in the church or ftate, or both, conftantly in their 
view. When that is the cafe, they are always bad 
dtizens, and perfeftly unfure connexions. For, 
confidering their fpeculative deiigns as of infinite 
value, and the a^al arrangement of the ftate as 
of no eftimation, they are at beft indifferent about 
it. They fee no merit in the good, and no fault 
in the vicious management of publick affairs ; they 
rather rejoice in the latter, as more propitious to 
revolution. They fee no merit or demerit in any 
man, or any aftion, or any political principle, any 
further than as they may forward or retard their 
defign of change : they therefore take up, one 
day, the moft violent and ftretched prerogative, 
and another time the wildeft democratick ideas of 
freedom, and pafs from the one to the other with- 
out any fort of regard to caufe, to perfbn, or to 
party. 

In France you are now in the crifis of a revolu- 
tion, and in the tranfit from one form of govern- 
ment to another-— you cannot fee that character 
of men eicacWy in the fame fituation in which we 

yoii. V. K fee 
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fee it in tliis country. With us it is militant ; 
with you it is triumphant ; and you know how it 
can acl when its power is commenfurate to its 
will. I would not be fuppofed to confine thofe 
obfervations to any defcription of men, or to com- 
prehend all men of any defcription within them 
— Ho ! far from it. I am as incapable of that in- 
jufticc, as I am of keeping terms with thofe who 
profcfs principles of extremes; and who, under the 
name of religion, teach little elfe than wild and 
dangerous politicks. The worfi: of thefe politicks 
of revolution is this : they temper and harden the 
breaft, in order to prepare it for the defperate 
ftrokes which are fometimes ufed in extreme oc« 
cafions. But as thefe occafions may never arrive, 
the mind receives a gratuitous taint ; and the mo- 
ral fentiments fufier not a litde, when no political 
purpofe is ferved by the depravation. This fort 
of people are fo taken up with their theories about 
the rights of man, that they have totally forgot 
his nature. Without opening one new avenue to 
the underfianding, they have fucceeded in flop- 
ping up thofe that lead to the heart. Hiey have 
perverted in themfelves, and in thofe that attend 
to them, all the well-placed fympathies of the hu- 
man bread. 

This famous fermon of the Old Jewry breathes 
nothing but this fpirit through all the political 
part. Plots, maflacres, aflaffinations, jfeem to fome 

pec^Ie 
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people a trivial price for obtaining a revolution. 
A cheap, bloodlefs reformation, a guiltlefs liberty, 
appear flat and vapid to their tafte. There miift 
be a great change of fcene ; ther6 muft be a mag* 
nificent ftage efFeft; there muft be a grand fpec* 
tacle to roufe the imagination, grown torpid with 
the lazy enjoyment of fixty years fecurity, and the 
ftill unanimating repofe of publick profperity. Th^ 
preacher found them all in the French revolution; 
ITiis infpii*es a juvenile warmth through his whole 
frame. His enthufiafm kindles as he advances ; 
and when he arrives at his peroration, it is in a 
fim blaze. Then viewing, from the Pifgah of hb 
pulpit, the free, moral, happy, flpurifhing, and 
^prious ftate of France, as in a bird-eye landfcapc 
of a promifed land, he breaks out into the follow*' 
ing rapture: ^ 

" What an eventful period is this ! I am thanks 
^^ful that I have lived to it ; I could almoft fay, 
" Lard^ now leiteji thou thy fervant depart in peace^ 
^^ for mine eyes havefeen thy falvation.^-^ have lived 
" to fee a diffujion of knowledge, which has under- 
" mined fuperftition and errour. — I have lived to 
^* fee the rights of men better underftood than ever ; 
" and nation? panting for liberty which feemed 
" to have loft the idea of it. — I have lived to fee 
thirty millions of people^ indignant and refolute, 
fpurning at flavery, and demanding liberty with 
** an irrefiftible voicie. Their king led in triumph^ 

K2 / ''and 
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^ and an arbitrary monarch furrendiring him/elf /# 
^bisftd>jeasr* 

Before I proceed further, I have to remark, that 
Dr. Price feems rather to overvalue the great ac- 
quiiitions of light which he has obtained and dif* 
liiied in this age* The lafi century appears to me 
to have been quite as much enlightened. It hady 
though in a different place, a triumph as memo- 
rable as that o£ Dr. Price ; and fome of the great 
preachers of that period partook of it as eagerly as 
he has done in the triumph of France. On the 
trial of the Rev. Hugh Peters for high treafbn, it 
was depofed^ that when king Charles was brought 
to London for his trial, the Apofile of Liberty in 
that day conduced the triumph. ** I (aw,** £aiys 
the witnels, ^ his majefty in the coach with fix 
•* horfes, and Peters riding before the king tri» 
f* untphing.** Dr. Price, when he talks as if he had 
piade a difcovery, only follows a precedent ; for, 
after the commencement of the king's trial, this 
precuribr, the fame Dn Peters, concluding a lon^ 

, ^ Another 6f thefr reverend gpentlemen, who war witnefe to 
£3mc of the fpedacles which Paris has llfUely exhibited, ezpreflb 
himfelf thus r— ^'* A king dragged in fubmifive triumph by hk cos* 
** queringjubjet^s is one of thofe appearances of grandieur which 
♦• feWom rife in the profpeft of human a&irs, and which, dur- 
•* ing the remainder of my lift, 1 (hall think of with wonder 
•* and gratification.** Theie gentlemen agret marrellouily in 
fktu feeiings.^ 

prayer 
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prayer at the royal chapel at Whitehall, (he had 
. very triumphantly chofen his place) iaid, ^^ I have 
*' prayed and preached thefe twenty years ; and 
** now I may fay with old Simeon, Lord^ now lettejt 
" thou tbyfervant depart in peace ^ for mine eyes have 
^feen tby falvation.**^ Peters had not the fruits 
of his prayer ; for he neither departed fo ibon as 
he wifhed, nor in peace. He became (what I 
heartily hope none of his followers may be in this 
country) himfeif a facrifice to the triumph which 
he led as pontiff. They dealt at the reftoration, 
peiiiaps, too hardly with this poor good ^ man. 
But we owe it to his. memory and his fufferings, 
that he had as much ittumination, and as much 
zeal, and had a$ effeduaily undermined all tlje fu^ 
perjiition and errour which might impede the great 
bufineis he -was engaged in, as any who follow and 
rq>eat after him, in this age, which would aflUme 
to itielf ah exclufive title to the knowledge of the 
rights of men, and all the glorious confequences 
of that knowledge. 

After this fally of the preacher of the Old Jewry^ 
which differs only in place and time, but agrees 
pcrfciUy with the fpirit and letter of the rapture 
of 1648, the revolution fodety, the fabricators of 
governments, the heroick band of cajhierers of mo^ 
narchs^ ele<%ors of fovereigns, and leaders of kings 

* Suie Trials, vol. ii. p. j6o» 365. 
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in triumph, ftrutting with a proud confcioufnefs of 
the difiufion of knowledge, of which every mem- 
ber had obtained fo large a fliare in the donative, 
^^ere in hafte to make a generous difluHon of tjie 
knowledge they had thus gratuitoufly received. 
To make this bountiful communication, they ad- 
journed from the church in the Old Jewry, to the 
London Tavern; where the fame Dr. Price, in 
whom the fumes of his oracular tripod were not 
entirely evaporated, moved and carried the refolu- 
tion, or addrefs of congratulation, tranfmitted by 
lord Stanhope to the national affembly of France. 
I find a preacher of the gofpel profaning the 
beautiful and prophetick ejaciUation, commonly 
called " nunc dimittisy^ made on the firft prcfenta- 
tion of our Saviour in the temple, and applying it, 
with an inhuman and unnatural rapture, to the 
moft horrid, atrocious, and afflifting fpeftacle that 
perhaps ever was exhibited to the pity and indig- 
nation of mankind. This *' leading in triumph ^^ 
a thing in its beft form unmanly and irreligious, 
which fills our preacher with fuch unhallowed 
tranfports, muft fliock, I believe, the moral tafte 
of every well-born mind. Several Engliih were 
the ftupified and indignant fpeclators of thattri* 
umph. It was (unlefs we have been ftrangely de^ 
ceived) a fpeftacle more refembling a proceffion 
of American favages, entering into Onondaga, 
after fome of their murders called viftories, and 

leading 
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leading into hovels hung round with fcalps, their 
captives, overpowered with the feoffs and buffets 
of women as*^ ferocious as themfelves, much more 
than it refembled the triumphal pomp of a civi- 
lized martial nation ; — if a civilized nation, or any 
men who had a fenfe of generofity, were capable 
of a perfonal triumj)h over the fallen and afflicted. 

This, my dear Sir, was not the triumph of 
France. I muft believe that, as a nation, it over- 
whelmed you with ihamc and horrour. I mufi: 
believe that the national aflembly find themfelves 
in a fiate of the greateft humiliation in not being 
able to punifli the authors of this triumph, or the 
a6h)rs in it ; and that they are in a fituation in 
which any inquiry they may make upon the fub- 
jecl, muft be deftitute even of the appearance of 
liberty or impartiality. The apology of that af- 
fembly is found in their fituation; but when we 
approve what th^y muft bear, it is in us the dege- 
nerate choice of a vitiated mind. 

With a compelled appearance of deliberation 5^^ 
they vote under the dominion of a ftern neceffity. 
They fit in the heart, as it were, of a forci g n^Te- 
publick : they have their refidence in a city whofe 
conftitution has emanated neither from the char- 
ter of their king, nor from their legiflative power. 
There they are furrounded by an army npt raifed 
either by the authority of their crown, or by their 
command ; and which, if they fliould order to 

K 4 diffolve 
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diflblve it&lf, would inftantly diflblve them. There 
they fit, after a gang of aflaffins had driven away 
fome hundreds of the members ; whilft thofe who 
held the fame moderate principles, with more 
patience or better hope, continued every day ex- 
poied to outrageous infults and murderous threats- 
There a majority, fometimes real, fometimes prf^- 
tended, captive itielf, compels a captive king to 
iiTue as royal edids, at third hand, the polluted 
Aonfenfe of their moft licentious and giddy coffee- 
houfes. It is notorious, that all their meafures 
are decided before they arc debated. It is beyond 
doubt, that under the terrour of the bayonet, 
and the lamp^poft, and the torch to their houfes, 
they are obliged to adopt all the crude and defpe- 
rate meafures fuggefted by dubs compofed of a 
monftrous medley of all conditions, tongues, and 
nations. Among thefe are found perfons> in 
comparifon of whom Catiline vrould be thought 
fcrupulous, ^d Cethegus a man of fobriety and 
moderation. Npr is it in thefe clubs alone that 
the publick meafures are deformed into monfters. 
They undergo a previous diftortion in academies, 
intended as fo many feminaries for thefe clubs, 
which are fet up in all the places of publick re- 
fort. In thefe meetings of all forts, every coun- 
fel, in proportion as it is daring, and violent, and 
perfidious, is taken for the ihark of fuperiour ge- 
nius. Humanity and compafEon are ridiculed as 

the 
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tlie fruits of fuperftition and ignorahre* Tended- 
nefs to individuals is confidered as treafon to tbe 
ipublick. Liberty is always to be eftimated petfcft 
as property is rendered itifecure. Amidft aiTafli^a- 
tipn, maflacre, and confifcation, perpetrated or 
meditated, they are forming plans for the good 
order of future focicty. Embracing in thdr arn»t 
the carcafes of bafe criminals, and promoting 
their relations on the title of their ofifences^ they 
drive hundreds of virtuous perfbns to the fame 
end, by forcing them to fubiift by beggary or by 
crime. 

The affembly, their organ, afts before them the 
farce of deliberation with as little decency as U- 
berty. They acl like the comecUans of a fair be- 
fore a riotous audience ; they ad amidft the tu« 
multuous cries of a mixed mob of ferocious men^ 
and of women loft to fhame, who, according to 
their infolent fancies, direft, control, applaud, ex- 
plode them ; and fometimes mix and take their 
leats amongft them ; domineering over them with 
a ftrange mixture of fervile petulance and prbud 
prefumptuous authority. As they have inverted 
order in all things, the gallery is in the place of 
the houfe. This affembly , which overthrows kings 

and kingdoms, has not even the phyfiognomy and 

« 

a(pe<9: of a grave legiflative body^^— ;2^^ color imperii^ 
nee frons erat ulla fenatus. They have a power 
given to them, like that of the evil principle, to 

fubvert 
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(ubvert and deftroy ; but none to conftru6l, except 
fuch machines as may be fitted for further fubver- 
fion and further deftrudion. 

Who is it that admires, and from the heart is 
attached to national reprefentativc affemblies, but 
muft turn with horrour and difguft from fuch a 
profane burlefque, and abominable perverfion of 
that (acred inftitute ? Lovers of monarchy, lovers 
of republicks, muft alike abhor it. The members 
of your afiembly muft themfelves groan under the 
tyranny of which they have all the fhame, none 
of the direftion, and little of the profit. I am fure 
many of the members who compofe even the 
majority of that body muft feel as I do, notwith- 
ftanding the applaufes of the revolution fociety. 
Miferablc king ! miferable affembly ! How muft 
that affembly be filently fcandalized with thofe of 
their members, who could call a day which feemed 
to blot the fun out of heaven, " un beau jour!*^* 
How muft they be inwardly indignant at hearing 
others, who thought fit to declare to them, " that 
" the veffel of the ftate would fly forward in her 
" courfe towards regeneration with more fpeed 
" than ever," from the ftiff gale of treafon and 
murder, which preceded our preacher's triumph ! 
What muft they have felt, whilft, with outward 
patience and inward indignation, they heard of 

♦ 6th of Oaobcr, 1789. 
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the flaughter of innocent gentlemen in their houfes, 
that " the blood fpilled was not the moft pure ?" 
What muft they have felt, when they were be- 
•fieged by complaints of diforders which ihook 
their country to its foundations, at being com* 
pelied coolly to tell the complainants, that they 
were under the protection of the law, and that 
they would addrefs the king (the captive king) 
to caufe the laws to be enforced for their protec- 
tion ; when the enflaved miniftcrs of that captive 
king had formally notified to them, that there 
were neither law, nor authority, i>or power left 
to proteft ? What muft theiy have felt at being 
obliged, as a felicitation on the prefent new year, 
to requeft their captive king to forget the ftormy 
period of theiaft, on account of the great good 
which he was likely to produce to his people ; to 
the complete attainment of which good they ad- 
journed the praftical demonftrations of their loy- 
alty, afTuring him of their obedience, when he 
fhould no longer poffefs any authority to com- 
mand f 

This addrefs was made with much good-nature 
and affe6lion, to be fure. But among the revolu- 
tions in France muft be reckoned a cojifiderablc 
revolution in their ideas of politenefs. In Eng- 
land we are faid to learn manners at fecond-hand 
from your fide of the water, and that we drefs 
our behaviour in the frippery of France. If fo, 

we 
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we are ftill in the did cut ; and have not fb hr con« 
formed to the new Pariiian mode of good-breed- 
ing, as to think it quite in the moft refined itrain 
of delicate compliment (whether in condolence 
or congratulation) to fay, to the mofl humiliated 
creature tliat crawls upon the earth, that great 
publick benefits are. derived from the murder of 
his fervants, the attempted afiailination of himfelf 
and of his wife, and the mortification, difgrace, and 
degradation, that he has perfonally fuffered* It is a 
topick of confolation which our ordinary of New- 
gate would be too humane to ufe to a criminal at 
the foot of the gallows. I £bould have thought 
that the hangman of Paris, now that he is liberal* 
ized by the vote of the national afiembly, and is 
allowed his rank and arms in the herald^s college 
of the rights of men, would be too generous, too 
gallant a man, too full of the fenfe of his new dig* 
nity, to employ that cutting confolation to any 
of the perfons whom the leze nation might bring 
under the adminiftration of his executive powers^ 

A man is fallen indeed, when he is thus flattered* 
The anodyne draught of oblivion, thus drugged, 
is wdl calculated to preferve a galling wakefulness, 
and to feed the living ulcer of a corroding nie* 
Itioty. Thus to adminifter the opiate potion of 
amnefty, powdered with all the ingredients of 
fcorn and contempt, is to hold to his lips, inftead 
pf " the balm of hurt minds," the cup of human 

mifery 
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mifery full to the brim, and to force him to drink 
it to the dregs. 

Yielding to reafons, at leaft as forcible as thofe 
which were fo delicately urged in the compliment 
on the new year, the king of France will probably 
endeavour to forget thefe events and that compile 
ment. But Hiftory, who keeps a durable record 
of all our acts, and exercifes her awful cenfure over 
the proceedings of all forts of fovereigns, will not 
forget either thofe events, or the sera of this libc* 
ral refinement in the intercourfe of mankind. 
Hiftory will record, that on the morning of the 
6th of October 1789, the king and queen of France, 
after a day of confizfion, alarm, difmay, and flaugh* 
ter^ lay down, under the pledged fecurity of pub- 
lick faith, to indulge nature in a few hours of re«» 
fpite, and troubled melancholy repofe* From this 
fleep the queen was firft ftartled by the voice of the 
centinel at her door, who cried out to her, to fzvc 
bcT&li by flight — that this was the I^ft proof of 
fidelity he could give — that they were upon him, 
sOid he was dead. Inftantly he was cut down. A 
baad of cruel ruffians aiid aflaifins, reeking with 
his Uood, ruihed into the chamber of the queen, 
and pierced with a hundred ftrokes of bayonets 
and poniards the bed, from whence this perfecuted 
woman had but jufi time to fly almoft naked, and 
through ways unknown to the murderers had 

efcaped 
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dcaped to feek refuge at the feet of a king and 
hufband, not fecure of his own life for a moment* 
This king, to fay no more of him, and this 
queen, and their infant children (who once would 
have been the pride and hope of a great and ge- 
nerous people) were then forced to abandon the 
ianduary of the moft fplendid palace in the world, 
which they left fwimming in blood, polluted by 
maflacre, and ftrewed with fcattered limbs and 
' mutilated carcafes. Thence they were conducted 
into the capital of their kingdom. Two had been 
fdeded from the unprovoked, unrefifted, promif^ 
cuous daughter, which was made of the gende^ 
men of birth and family who compofed the king's 
body guard. Thefe two gentlemen, with all the 
parade of an execution of juilice, were cruelly and 
publickly dragged to the block, apd beheaded in 
the great court of the palace. Their heads were 
iluck upon fpears, and led the proc^ilion; whilft 
the royal captives who followed in the train were 
flowly moved along^ amidft the horrid yells, and 
flirilling fcreams, and frantick dailces, and infe» 
mous co^ntumelies, and all the unutterable abomi* 
nations of the furies of hell, in the abufed fliapc 
of the vileft of women. After they had been made 
to tafte, drop by drop, more than the bitternefs of 
death, in the flow torture of a journey of twelve 
miles, protracted to fix hours, they were, under a 

guard. 
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guard, compofed of thbfe very foldiers who had 
thus, conduced them through this famous tri- 
uipph, lodged in one of the old palaces of Paris, 
now converted into a Baftile for kings. 

Is this a triumph to be confecrated at altars ? 
to be commemo^rated with grateful thankf^ving ? 
to be oflfered to the divine humanity with fervent 
prayer and enthufiaftick ejaculation ?—ThefeThe- 
ban and Thracian orgies, aded in France, and ap<i 
l)lauded only in the Old Jewry, I aflure you, kindle 
prophetick enthuiiafm in the minds but of very 
few people in this kingdom ; although a faint and 
apoftle, who may have revelations of his own, and 
who has fo completely vanquifhed all the mean 
fuperflitions of the heart, may incline to think it 
pious and decorous to compare it with the en* 
trance into the world of the Prince of Peace, pro- 
claimed in an holy temple by a venerable fage, 
and not long before not worfe annoimced by the 
voice of angels to the quiet innocence of fhep- 
herds« 

At firft I was at a lois to account for this fit of 
unguarded tranfport. I knew, indeed, that the 
fufferings of monarchs make a delicious repaft to 
feme fort of palates. There were refleftions which 
might ferve to keep this appetite within fome 
bounds of temperance. But when I . took one 
circumfhtnce into my confideration, I was obliged 
to confefs, t)iat much allowance ought *to be made 

for 
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for the fbciety, and that the temptation was toa 
firong for common difcretion; I mean, the cir-« 
cumftance of the lo Paean of the triumph, the ani- 
mating cry which called ^ for all the BISHOPS 
•* to be hanged on the lamp-pofts/** might well 
have brought forth a burft of enthufiafm on the 
forefeen confequences of this happy day. I allow 
to fo much enthuliafm fome little deviation from 
prudence. I allow this prophet to break forth 
into hymns of joy and thankfgiving on an event 
which appears like the precurfor of the Millen-^ 
/ nium, and the projected fifth monarchy, in the de-» 
ftruction of all church eftablifhments. There was, 
however, (as in all human a&irs there is) i^ the 
midft of this joy fomething to exercife the pa- 
tience of thefc worthy gentlemen, and to try the 
Ipng-fuffering of their faith. The adual murder 
of the king and queen, and their child, was want- 
hig to the other aufpicious prcumftances of this 
•* beautiful day.^^ The adual murder of the bi- 
{hops, though called for by fo many holy ejacula- 
tions, was alfo wanting. A groi^p of regicide and 
iacrilegious daughter, was indeed boldly fketched, 
but it was only fketched. It unhappily was left 
tinfiniihed, in this great hiftory-piece of the maf- 
facre of innocents. What hardy pencil of a great 
mafier, from the fchool of the rights of men, will 



* Touft les Eveques 9 la lanternc. 
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finiQi it, IS to be feen hereafter. The age has not 
yet the complete benefit of that difFufion of know- 
ledge that has undermined fuperftition and er- 
rour ; and the king of France wants another ob- 
ject or two, to confign to oblivion, in confidera- 
tion of all the good which is to arife from his own 
fufferings, and the patriotick crimes of an enlight- 
ened age.* 

Although 

* It is proper here to refer to a letter written upon this fub- 
jedt by an eye-witnefs. I'hat cye-witnefs was one of the moil 
honed, intelligent, and eloquent members of the national afTem- 
bly, one of the mod aiVive and zealous reformers of the flate. 
hit was obliged to fecedc from the aflembly ; and he afterwards 
bectMBC a voluntary cxxlci on account of the horrours of this 
pious triumph, and the difpoiitions of men, who, profiting of 
crimes, if not caufing them, have taken the lead in publick 
affairs. 

Extra^Si'Of M. dc Lally Tollendul's Second Letter to a Friend. 

••Tarlonsdu parti .que.j'ai pris; 11 eft bien juftifie dans ma 
confcience. — Ni- cette ville coupablc, ai ceite aflcmblee plus 
coupablc encore, ne meritolent que je me juftiiie ; majs j*ai k 
coeur que.yous, et les perfonnes qui p^nfent comme vous, ne 
me condamnent pas. — Ma fante, je vpus jure, me rendoit mes 
foQiStions impoifibles ; mtiis meme en les mettant de cote il a 
e^c au-deffus de me*; forces de fupporter plv^s longtems Thorreur 
que me caufpit ce fang, — ces tetes— cette telnc jfrefque egorgic^ 
cc roi, — amene c/c/jce,— ^entrant a Parli^ aa milieu de les aiTif- 
fins, ct precede des teles de fes malheureux gardes— ces jxrfidcs 
jannilTaires, ceis alTaffins, ces femmes cannibales, ce tx'\ de Touf 
L£s EYE^^uEs A LA LArY-T£R{;£, dacis Ic moment ou le roi en(re 
Vol, V. L fa 
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Although this work of our new light and know- 
ledge did not go to the length that in all proba- 
bility it was intended it fhould be carried ; yet 1 

muil 

fa capitalc avec dcwx eveques de fon con(cil dans fa voiturc — 
un cvuft fiefujtiy que j'ai vu tircr dans un des caroJp.'s de la reitu — 
M. Bailly njipellant cclii yn brnujour — raflcmblcc ajant declare 
froidcment le matin, qu'il n'ctoit pas de fa dignite d*aller toutc 
fnticrc cuvironner le loi — M. Mirabeau difunt impunement 
dans cctte aflcmblcc que Ic vaifleau de Tetat, loin d'etre arrctc- 
dans fa courfe, s*eianceroitavec plus de rapidile que janrtais yers 
fa regeneration — M. Barnave, riant avcc lui, quand des flols 
de fang couloient autour de nous — ^le vertucux Mounicr* echa{>* 
f>ant par miracle a vingt aflaifins, qui avoient touIu faire de lIi 
tete un trophee de plus : Vuilk ce qui me fit jurer de ne plad 
mettre le pied dcm cctte raverne d* A/ifropophages [the national 
^fTeinbly] ou je n'avois plus dc force d'elcvcr la voix, ou dcpuis 
fix fcmaines je Tavois clcvec en vain. ' 

'• Moi, Mounier, et tous les lionnetes gens, ont penfc que 
le dernier effort ^ faire {)oi>r le bicn etoit d'en fnrtir. Aucune 
idee, de crainte ne a*eli approcbec de moi. Je rougirbis die m*en 
dcfcndrc. J'avois encore regu fur la joute de la part de ce peu- 
])le, moins coupable que ceux qui Tont enivre de fureur, des 
acclamations, et des applaudiffemcnts, dont d'autres auroient 
cte flatten, et qui m'ont fait fr^mir, C'eft a ^indignation, cVlV 
a Phorrcur, c'eft aux couvulfions phyfiques, que le feul afpcd 
du fang me fait ^jM-ouvcr que j*ai cede. On braye un fealc 
niort ; on la brave pliiiieurs fois, quand clle pent etre utile. 
Mais aucune puiilance fous le ciel, mais aucune opinion pubti- 
qiie ou privec n'ont Ic droit de me condamner ^ fouffrir inutile^ 
ment mille fupplicespar minute, et k pcrir de d^fefpoir, de rage,' 

» N. B. Mr. Mounier was tlien sjjeaker of the national aflembly. He has 
fince been obliged to live in exile, though one of the firmeft alfertors of 
Kberty. / " ' 

au 
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muft think that fiich treatlhent of any human 
creatures muft be fliocking to any but thofe who 
are made for accomplifliing revolutions. But I 
cannot flop here. Influenced by the inborn feel- 
ings of my nature, and not being illuminated by 
a fingle ray of this new-fprung modern light, I 
confeis to you. Sir, that the exalted rank of the 
perfons fuffering, and particularly the fex, the 
beauty, and the amiable qualities of the defcend- 
ant of fo many kings and <snperours, with the ten, 
der age of royal infants, infenfible only through 
infemcy and innocence of the cruel outrages to 
which their parents were cxpofed, inftead of being 
a fubjedt of exultation, adds not a little to my fen- 
fibility on that moft melancholy occalion. 

I hear that the auguft perfon, who was the 
principal objed: of our preacher's triumph, though 
he Supported himfelf, felt much on that Ihameful 
occaiion. As a man, it became him to feel for his 

au milieu. des triomphes^ da crime que je n'ai pu arretcr. lis me 
proicriront^ ils conBfqueront mes biens. Je labourerai la terre, 
ct jc ne Ics verrai pKis. Voila ma juftification. Vous pourrcaj 
la lire, la montrcr, Ja laiifer copier ; tant pis pour ceux qui ne 
la comprendront pas ; ce ne (era alors moi qui auroit eu tort de 
la leu r donner." 

This military man fcad not fo good nerves as the peaceable '*^| 

gentleman of the Old Jewry. — See Monf, Mounicr*s narrative of 
the(c tranfadlions ; a man alfo of honour and virtue^ and ta«* 
leotSy i&nd therefore a fugitive. 

L 2 wife 
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wife and his children, and the faithful ■ guards of 
his pcrfon, that were maffacred in cold blood about 
iiim ; as a prince it became him to feel for the 
Itrange and frightful transformation of his civi- 
lized fubjecls, and to be more grieved for them, 
than folicitous for himfelf. It derogates littW 
from his fortitude, while it adds infinitely to the 
honour of his humanity, I am very forry to fay 
it, very forry indeed, that fuch peribnages are in ' 
a iituation in wliich it is not becoming in us to 
praifc the virtues of tlie great. 

I hear, and I rejoice to hear, that the great lady, 
ihc other objeft of the triumph, has borne that 
day (one is interefted that beings made for fuffer- 
ing fliould fuffer well) and that flie bears all the 
fuccceding days, that Ihe bears the imprifonment 
of her hulband, and her own captivity, and the 
exile of her fiiends, and the infulting adulation of 
addreffes, and the whole weight of her accumu- 
lated wrongs, with a ferene patience, in a manner 
fuited to her rank and race, and becoming the off- 
Ipring of a fovereign diftinguiftied for her piety 
and her courage ; that, like her, (he has lofty, fen- 
timents ; that Ihc feels with the dignity of a Ro- 
man matron ; that in the laft extremity flie will 
fave herfelf from the laft^difgrace; and that, if flie 
muft fall, fhe will fall by no ignoble hand. 

It is now fixteen or feventecn years fince I law 

tha 
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th-c queen of France^ then the dauphinefs, at Ver- 
fiiHles; and furely nev^r lighted on this orb, which 
fhe hardly feetned to touch, a more delightful 
vifion. 1 faw her juft above the horizon, decorat- 
ing and cheering the elevated fphere flie juft began 
to move in, — glittering like the morning-ftar, full 
of life, and fplendour, and joy. Oh I what a re- 
volution! and what an heart muft I have, t6 con- 
template without emotion that elevation and that 
fall ! Little did I dream when Ihe i.dded titles of 
veneration to thofe of entJiufiaftick, diftant, re- 
fpeclful love, that fhe Ihould ever be obliged to 
carry the fharp antidote againft difgrace concealed 
in that bofom; little did I dream that I fliould 
have lived to fee fuch difafters fallen upon her in a 
nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of ho- 
nour and of cavaliers. I thought ten thoufand 
fwords muft have leaped from their fcaobards to 
avenge even a look that threatened her with infult. 
But the age of chivalry is gone. That of fopWf- 
ters, ceconomifts, and calculators, has fucceeded; 
and the glory of Europe is extinguilhed for even 
Never, never more, Ihall we behold that generous 
loyalty to rank and fex, that proud fubmiflron, 
that dignified obedience, that fubordination of the 
heart, which kept alive, even in fervitude itfelf, 
the fpirit of an exalted freedom. The unbought 
grace of life,the cheap defence of nations, the nurfe 

L3 ' <^ 
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of manly fentimentand heroick enterprife is gone! 
It is gone, that fenfibility of principle, that chaf- 
tity of honour, which felt a ftain like a wound, 
which infpired courage whilft it mitigated fero- 
city, which ennobled whatever it touched, and 
under which vice itfelf loft half its evil, by lofing 
all its groflhefe. 

This mixed fyftem of opinion and fentiment 
had its origin in the ancient chivalry; and the 
principle, though varied in its appearance by the 
varying ftate of human affairs, fubfifted and in- 
fluenced through a long fucceflion of generations, 
even to the tin^e we live in. If it fliould ever be 
totally extinguiftied, the lofs I fear will be great. 
It is this which has given its character to modern 
Europe. It is this which has diftinguilhed it under 
all its forms of government, and diftinguiflied it 
to its advantage, from the ftates of Afia, and pof- 
iibly from thofe ftates which flouriflied in the moft 
brilliant periods of the antique world. It was this, 
which, without confounding ranks, had produced 
a noble equality, and handed it down through all 
the gradations of focial life. It was this opinion 
which mitigated kings into companions, and raifed 
private men to be fellows with kings. Without 
force, or oppofition, it fubdued the fiercenefs of 
pride and power ; it obliged fovereigns to fubmit 
to the foft collar of focial efteem, compelled ftern 

authority 
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authority to fubmit to elegance, and gave a domi- 
nation vanquifher of laws, to be fubdued by man- 
ncrs« 

m 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleafing 
illi^lions, which made power gentle, and obedience 
liberal, which harmonized the different fhades of 
life, and which, by a' bland affimilation, incorpo- 
rated into politicks the feiitiments which beautify 
and foften private fociety, are to be diffolved by 
this new conquering empire of light and rcafon. 
All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn 
off. All the fuperaddcd ideas, furniflied from the 
wardrobe of a moral imagination, which the heart 
owns, and the underftanding ratifies, as neceffary 
to cover the defects of our naked fliivering nature, 
and to raife it to dignity in our own eftimation, 
are to be exploded as a ridiculous, abfurd, and an- 
tiquated fafhion. 

On this fcheme of things, a king is but a man, 
a queen is but a woman; a woman is but an ani- 
mal ; and an animal not of the higheft order. All 
homage paid to the fex in general as fuch, and 
without diftincl views, is to be regarded as ro- 
mance and folly. Regicide, and parricide, and facri- 
kge, ar^ but fictions of fuperftition, corrupting 
jurifprudence by deftroying its fimplicity. The 
murder of a king, or a queen, or a bifliop, or a 
father, are only con>mon homicide; and if the 
people are by any chance, or in any way gainers 

L 4 . by 
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by it, a fort of homicide much the moft pardon- 
able, and into which we ought not to make too 
fcvere a fcrutiny. 

On the fchcme of this barbarous philofophy, 
which is the offspring of cold hearts and muddy 
undcrftan dings, and which is as void of folid wif- 
dom, as it is deftitute of all tafte and elegance, laws 
are to be fupported only by their own tcrrours, 
and by the concern, which each individual may find 
in them, from his own private fpeculations, or can 
fpare to them from his own private interetts. In 
the groves of their academy, at the end of every 
vifto, you fee nothing but the gallows. Nothing 
is left which engages the affeftions on the part of 
the commonwealth. On the principle's of this me- 
chanick philofophy, our inftitutions can never be 
embodied, if I may ufe the exprcflion, in perfons; 
fo as to create in us love, veneration, admiration, 
or attachment. But that fort of reafon which ba- 
niflies the aflfeftions is incapable of filling their 
place. I'hefe piiblick afleclions, combined with 
manners, are required fometimes as fupplements, 
fometimes as correctives, always as aids to law. 
The precept given by a wife man, as well as a great 
critick, for the conftruclion of poems, is equally 
true as to Hztts:— Nonfatis ejl pulchra ejfe poematay 
dulciafunto. There ought to be a fyftem of man- 
ners in every nation which a w^ell-formed mind 
would be difpofed to relifti. To make us love our 
country, our country ought- to be lovely. 
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But power, of fome kind or other, will furvivc 
the fliock in which manners and opinions perifli ; 
and it will find other and worfe means for its fup- 
port. The ufurpation which, in order to fubvert 
ancient inftitutions, has deftroyed ancient princi- 
ples, will hold power by arts fimilar to thofe by 
which it has acquired it. When the old feudal and 
chivalrous fpirit oi fealty^ which, by freeing kings 
fr0m fear, freed both kings and fubjecls from the 
precaution of tyranny, fliall be extinft in the minds 
of men, plots and affaffinatipns will be anticipated 
by preventive murder and preventive confifcation, 
and that long roll of grim and bloody maxims, 
which form the political code of all power, not 
{landing on its own honour, and the honQur of 
thofe who are to obey it. Kings will be tyrants from 
policy wh^n fubjects are rebels from principle. 

Wheaf ancient opinions and rules of life arc 
taken away, the lofs cannot poflflbly be eftimated. 
From that moment we have no compafs to go- 
vern us; nor can we know diftinftly to what port 
we fteer. Europe undoubtedly, taken in a mafs, 
was in a flpurilhing condition the day on which 
your revolution was cotnpleted. How much of 
that profperous ftate was owing to the fpirit of o;ur 
old manners and opinions is not eafy to fay; but 
as fuch caufes cannot be indifferent in their opera- 
tion, we muft prefume, that, on the whole, their 
operation was beneficial* 

* We 
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Wc arc but too apt to confider things in the 
flate in which we find them, without fufhciently 
adverting to the caufcs by ^which they have been 
produced, and poffibly may be upheld. Nothing 
is more certain, than that our manners, our civi- 
lization, and all the good things which are con- 
neAed with manners, and with civilization, have, 
in this European world of ours, depended for ages 
upon two principles; and were indeed the refult 
of both combined ; I mean the fpirit of a gentle- 
man, and the fpirit of religion. The nobility and 
the clergy, the one by profeffion, the other by pa- 
tronage, kept learning in exiftence, even in the 
midil of arms and confuiions, and whilft govern- 
ments were rather in their caufcs than formed. 
Learning paid back what it received to nobility 
and to priefthood; and paid it with ufury, by en- 
larging their ideas, and by furnifhing their minds. 
Happy if they had all continued to know their in- 
diflbluble union, and their proper place! Happy if 
learning, not debauched by ambition, had been 
fatisfied to continue the inftruftor, and not afpired 
to be the matter! Along with its natural protec- 
tors and guardians, learning will be call into the 
mire, and trodden down under the hoofs of a 
fwinifti multitude.* 

• See the fate of Bailly and Condorcet, fuppofed to be here 
particularly alluded to. Compare the circumftances of the trial, 
and execution of the former with this prediction. 

If 
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If, as I fufpeft, modern letters owe more than 
they are always willing to own to ancient man- 
ners, fo do other interefts which we value full as 
much as they are worth. Kven commerce, and 
trade, and manufadhire, the gods of our oecono- 
mical politicans, are themfelves perhaps but crea- 
tures; are themfelves but efiPefts, which, as firft 
caufes, we choofe to worfliip. They certainly 
grew under the fame fhade in which learning 
flourilhed. They too may decay v^th their na^ 
tural protefting principles. With you, for the 
prefent at leaft, they all threaten to difappear to- 
gether. Where trade and manufactures are want- 
ing to a people, and the fpirit of nobility and re- 
ligion remains, fentinient fupplies, and .not always 
ill fupplies their place; but if commerce and the 
arts fliould be loft in an experiment to try how 
well a ftate may ftand without thefe old funda- 
metital principles, what fort of a thing muft be a 
nation of grofs, ftupid, ferocious, and at the fame 
time, poor and fordid barbarians, deftitute of re- 
ligion, honour, or manly pride, poffeffing nothing 
at prefent, and hoping for nothing hereafter ? 

I wifli you may not be going faft, and by the 
fliorteft cut, to that horrible and difguttful fitua- 
tion. Already there appears a poverty of concep- 
tion, a coarfenefs and vulgarity in all the proceed- 
ings of the affembly and of dl their inftruftors. 

Their 
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Their liberty is not liberal. Their fciencc is pre- 
I'umptuous ignorance. Their humanity is favage 
and brutal. 

It is not dear, whether in England we learned 
thofc grand and decorous principles, and man- 
ners, of which confiderable traces yet remain, 
from you, or whether you took them from us. 
But to you, I think, we trace them beft. You 
fccm to me to be-^gentis incunabula nojlra. France 
has always more or lefs influenced manners in 
England; and when your fountain is choaked up 
and polluted, the ftream will not run long, or not 
run clear with us, or perhaps with any nation. 
This gives all Europe, in my opinion, but too clofe 
and connefted a concern in what is done in France. 
Excufe me, therefore, if I have dwelt too long on 
the atrocious fpeftacle of the fixth of October 
1789, or have given too much fcope to the reflec- 
tions which have arifen in my mind on occafion 
of the moft important of all revolutions, which 
may be dated from that day, I mean a revolution 
in fentiments, manners, and moral opinions. As 
things now ftand, with every thing refpeclable 
deftroyed without us, and an attempt to deftroy 
within us every principle of refpeft, one is almoft 
forced to apologize for harbouring the common 
feelings of men. 

Why do I feel fo differently from the Reverend 
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Dr. Price, and thofe of his lay flock, who will 
choofe to adopt the fentimcnts of his difcourfe? — 
for this plain reafon — ^becaufe it is natural I fliould ; 
becaufe we are fo made as to b6 afFeded at fuch 
fpedacles with melancholy fentiments upon the 
unliable condition of mortal profperity, and the 
tremendous uncertainty of human greatnefsj be- 
caufe in thofe natural feelings we learn great lef- 
fons ; becaufe in events like thefe our paflions in- 
ftruft our reafon ; becaufe when kings are hurled 
from their thrones by the Supreme Director of 
this great drama, and become the objefts of in*- 
fult to the bafe, and of pity to the good, we be- 
hold fuch difafters in the moral, as we fliould be^ 
hold, a miracle in the phyfical order of things. 
We are alarmed into refledion ; our minds (as it 
has long fince been obfcrved) are purified by ter* 
rour and pity ; our weak-tinthinking pride is hum- 
bled, under the difpenfktions of a myfteirious wif- 
dom. Some tears might be drawn ffbm me, if 
fuch a fpedacle were eichibited on the ftage. I 
fliould be truly afliamed of finding in myfelf that 
fuperficial, theatrick fenfe of painted diftrefs,whilft 
I cQiild exiilt over it in real life. With fuch a 
perverted mind, I cotld never venture to fliew my 
face at a tragedy. People would think the tears 
that Garrick formerly, or that Siddon^ not long 
fince, hjive extorted from me, were the tears of 

hypocrifyj 
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hypocrify; I ihould know them to be the tears of 
foUy. 

Indeed the theatre is a better fchool of moral 
fentiments than clmrches, where the feelings of 
humanity are thus outraged. Poets who have 
to deal with an audience not yet graduated in the 
fchopl of the rights of men, and who muft apply 
themfelves to the moral conftitution of the heart, 
would not dare to produce fuch a triumph as a 
matter of exultation. There, where men follow 
their natural impulfes, they would not bear the 
odious maxims of a Machiavelian policy, whether 
applied to the attainment of monarchial or de- 
piocratick tyranny. They would reject them on 
the modern, as they once did on the ancient ftage, 
where they could not bear even the hypothetical 
propoiition of fuch wickednefs in the mouth of 3i 
perfonated tyrant, though fultable to the charac- 
ter he fuftained. No theatrick audience in Athens 
would bear what has been borne, in the midft of 
the real tragedy of this triumphal day ; a principal 
aclor weighing, as it were in fcales hung in a ihop 
of horrours, — ^fo much adual crime againft fo 
much contingent advantage, — and after putting iri 
and out weights, declaring that the balance wa* 
on the fide of tlie advantages. They would not 
bear to fee the cringes of new democracy pofted as 
in a ledger agaiuft the crimes of old defpotifm, 

and 
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and the book-keepers o£ politicks finding demo- 
cracy ftill in debt, but by no means unable or un- 
willing to pay the balance. In the theatre, the 
firft intuitive glance, without any elaborate pro- 
cefs of reafoning, would dew, that this method 
of political computation, would juftify every ex-» 
tent of crime. They would fee, that on thefe 
principles^ even where the very worft aAs were 
not perpetrated, it wasr owing rather to the for- 
tune of the confpirators than to their parfimony 
in the expenditure of treachery and blood. They 
would foon fee, that criminal means once tole- 
rated are foon preferred. They prefent a flxorter 
cut to the objeA than through the highway of 
the moral virtues. Juftifying perfidy and murder 
for publick benefit, publick benefit would foon be-* 
come the > pretext, and perfidy and murder the 
end; uritil rapacity, malice, revdngey and fear 
more dreadful than tev>ei\ge, could j^ate their 
inlatittble appetites. Siskh muft be th€ consequences 
of lofing in the' ^Ifeiidour of thefe t-riuinphs of 
the rigiit^s of naei^, ^ iia4!ural ifcnfe <jf ^wrong and 

rights- --: ■ "■'-'(> Lvii}: ij..' . ^, . ./:...: 

But the reverend paflJor dxutts m this ^* leadings 
" in 'triumph,*' becafife truly LK)uis Aif Sixteenth 
was ** afii ajfbitrat^ itionatchV*' tiisSI iS, jn others 
W(xd% neither moif^ fiol- lefs, than beissCCLfe he was 
Lo^S' thhe Sixteenth, and bec%ule' lie b^^^tlig mif^^ 
fortune to be born king of France, with-th^pr-crOi-: 
-'*' gativcs 
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gatives of which, a long line of acceftots, and a, 
long acquiefcence of the people, without any ad of 
his, had put him in poflei&on. A misfortune it 
has indeed turned out to him, that he was born 
king of France. But misfortune is not crime, nor 
is indifcretion always the greateft guilt. I fhall 
never think that a prince, the afis of whofe whole 
reign were a feries of conceflions to his fubjeds, 
who was willing to relax his authority, tp remit 
his prerogatives, to call his people to a (hare of 
freedom, not known, perhaps not deiired by their 
anceflors ; fuch a prince, though he ihould be fub« 
jecl to the common frailties attached to men and 
to princes, though he fliould have once ;thought 
it neceffary to provide force againft the dcfperate 
defigns manifeftly carrying on againft his perfon, 
and the remnants of his authority; though all 
this {hould be taken into cooiideration, I ihall be 
led with great difficulty to think he deferves the 
cruel and infulting triumph of Paris, and of Dr. 
Price. I tremble for the caufe of liberty, . from 
fuch an example to kings. I triemble. for the caufe 
of humanity, in the unpuniihed outrage of the 
moft wicked, of xp^nkind; But there are fome 
people of that low and degenerate faihion of mind»- 
that they look up with a fort of complaicent awe 
apd admiration to kings, who know to keep .firm 
in their « feat, to hpld a {hrift hand over th^ir fub- 
j^cis, to afifert their prerogsktive, and by the awa,- 

kened 
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kened vigilance of a fevere defpotifm, to guard 
againft the very firft approaches of freedorn. 
Againft fuch as thefe they never elevate their 
vpice. Deferters from principle, lifted with' for- 
tune, they never fee any good in fuffering virtue, 
nor any crime in profperous ufurpation. 

If it could have been made clear to me, that tHe 
Idng and queen of France (thofe Imean who were • 
fuch before the triumph) were inexorable and 
cruel tyrants, that they had formed a deliberate 
fcheme for maflacring the national affembly (I 
think I have feen fomething like the latter infinu^ 
ated in certain publications), I fhould think their 
captivity juft. If this be true, much more ought 
to have been done, but done, in my . opinion, in 
another manner. The punifliment of real tyrants 
is a noble and awful aft of juftice j and it has with 
truth been faid to be confolatory to the human 
mihd. But if I were to punifli a wicked king, I 
fhould regard the dignity in avenging the crime. 
Juftice is grave and decorous, j^id in its punlflb- 
ments rather feems to fubmit to a neceffity, than 
to make a choice. Had Nero, or Agrippina, or 
Loius^e Eleventh, or Charles the Ninth, been 
the fubjeft ; if Charles the Twelfth of Sweden 
after the murder of Patkul, or his predeceffor 
Chrifiina, after the murder of Monaldefchi, had 
fidlen into your hands, Sir, or into mine, I am 
fare our conduft would have been different. 

Vol- V. M If 
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If the French king, or king of the French, (of 
by whatever name he is known in the new vo- 
cabulary of your conftitution) has in his own per- 

ion, and that of his queen, r,eally deferved thcfc 

" ' ... - ■ •• - ..." 

linavowed but unavenged murderous attempts, 
aad thofe frequent indignities more cruel than 
murder, fuch a perfon would ill dcferve even that 
fubordinate executory truft, which I underiiand 
is to be placed in him ; nor is he £t to be called 
chief in a nation which he has outraged and op- 
prefled. A worfe choice for fuch an office in a 
new commonwealth, than that of a depofed ty- 
rant, could not poffibly be made. But to degrade 
and infult a nriart as the worft of criminals, and af- 
terwards to truft him in your higheft concerns, as 
a faithful, honeft, and zealous fervant, is not con- 
iiftent in reafoning, nor prudent in policy, nor 
fafe in pradHce. Thofe who could make fuch an 
appointment muft be guilty of a more flagrant 
breach of truft than any they have yet committed 
againft the people. As this is the only crime b 
which your leading politicians could have aded 
inconfiftently, I conclude that there is no fort of 
ground'fof thefe horrid infinuations. I think no 
better of all the other calumnies^ 

In England, we give no credit to them. We 
are generous enemies: we are faithful allies. We 
fpurjQ from us with difguft and indignation the 
flanders of thofe who bring us their anecdotes 

with. 
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.witb.the attefiation of the flowarKk4ttci^'On thmr 
ihoulden We iuive Lord George Gordon fiift la 
Newgate; apd neither his being a publicifcr proib- 
lyte to Judaifm, nor his having, in his zeal agitoft 
catholick prieftsand all forts of eccleiiaftidkSy ndied 
a mob (excufe the term, it is^ftiU in ufe here) 
^ which pulled down all our piifons, havfc prefi^rved 
to him a liberty of which he did not render him' 
ielf worthy by a virtuous ufe of it* We have re- 
built Newgate, and tenanted the manfion. We 
have prifons almoft as ftrong as the Baftile, £3r 
ihofe who dare to libel the queens of France. In 
this ipiritual retreat, let the noble libeller remain. 
Let him there meditate on his Thalraud, until he 
learns a condud more becoming his birth and 
parts, and not fo difgracelul to the ancient reli- 
gion to which he has become a profdyte ; or until 
(ome perfons from your iide of the water, to 
pleafe your new Hebrew brethren, ihall ranfbm 
him. He may then be enabled to purchafe, with 
the old hoards of the fynagogue, and a very {mail 
poundage, on the long compound intereft of the 
thirty pieces of fi^ver (Dr. Price has fhewn us what 
OBirades compound intereft will perform in 1790 
]rears) the lands which are lately difcovered to 
hxve beeb ufurped by the Galilean church. Send 
&8 your popifli archbifhop of Paris, and we will 
iend you our proteftant Rabbin^ We fliafl treat 
tbc perfon you (end us in exchange like a gent)o<- 

M 2 man 
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^- man tnd M^ honcft man, as he is; but pray let him 
* bring with him the fimd of his hofpitality, bounty^ 
alnd charity ; and, depend upon it, wc fhall never 
-- confifcate a (hilling of that honourable and pious 
1 fund, nor think of enriching the treafury with the 
^fpoils of the poor-box. 

To tell you the truth, my dear Sir, I think th^ 
honour of our nation to be fomewhat concerned 
in the difdaimer of the proceedings of this fodety 
of the Old Jewry and the Londoii Tavern. I have 
no .man's proxy. 1 fpeak only for myfelf ; when 
I difclaim, as I do with all pofiible earneftnefs, all 
communion with the aftors in that triumph, or 
with the admirers of it. When I affert any thing 
elfe, as concerning the people of England, I fpeak 
from obfervation, not from authority; but I fpeak 
from the experience I have had in a pretty exten- 
iive and mixed communication with the inhabi- 
tants of this kingdom, of all defcriptions and 
tanks, and after a courfe of attentive obfervation, 
l>egun in early life, and continued for near forty 
years. I have often been aftoniftied, confidering 
that we are divided from you but by a flender dyke 
of about twenty-four miles, and that the mutu!al 
intercourfe between the two countries has lately 
^been very great, to find how little you feem to 
sknow of us.. I fufped that this is owing to your 
forming i judgment of this nation from certain 
publications, \?hich do, very erronepufly, if thef 

ii.* i* . do 



do at all, reprefent the opinions and difpofitlotife ' 
gjsneiuUy prevalent in England* The vJiliity, ' 
reftleflhefs, petulance, and fpiritof intrigue qf fc- 
vpral petty cabals, who attcftipt to hide their total ^ 
want of confequence in buftle and noife,.ahd puiOT- ^ 
ing, and miitual quotation of each other, ' makes ' 
you imagine that our contemptuous negled:'of 
their abilities is a general mark of acquiefcence in 
their opinions. No fuch thing, I aflure you/ ' Be- 
caufe half a dozen grafhoppers under z fern make ' 
the £eld ring with their importunate chittk; whil^ ' 
thou£inds of great cattle, repofed beneath thefha* * 
dow of the Britiih oak, chew the cud and ard^' 
fileht, pray do not imagine that thofe rwhri nmker * 
the noife are the only inhabitants of the field vthM* ^ 
ofcourfe, they are many in number j' or Jthlr,-* 
after all, they are other than the little ihi;}vdled9 «" 
meagre, hopping, though loud and tfoubieionfe' ^ 
infeAs of the hour. ^ ^ - ' 

I almoft veilture to affirm, that not oilef-bif «^v 
hundred amongft us participates in thcr**triumjJh^*'^'» 
of the revolution fociety. If the king and queen f**^ 
of France^and their children, were tfo <£di tntia <Mlri*T 
hands by the chance -of war, in the molb aicriino* *> 
niqps.of all hoiUlities (I deprecate-^iijich anr^viaitjv' 
I dgpryf^c fuch hqiftility ) they would be^ treated d 
w}th. an,ot^er fort of ^riiuanphal eatry into London; U 
Wjd fprotcrly baye }iad a king of Finance in tkat^ 
fituztip^ y^ jb^ve xead hfxw he. wa& treated by^.^ 

.J M3 the 
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the vi&ot in the field; and in what manner he 
WIS afterwards received in England. Four huh« 
dred ydtrs have gone over us ; but I believe we arc 
not materially changed fince that period. Thanks 
to our Allien refiibiice to innovation, thanks to* 
the cold fluggi(hne(s of our nationaf chara£ler« 
wiefliU bear the ftamp of our forefathers: We 
have not (as I conceive) loft the gencrofity - and 
dignity of thinking of the fourteenth century^ noi^' 
as yet have we' fubtilized ourfelves into favagesi - 
Wearie not the converts of Rouffeau ; we arc ftd<^ 
the 'difidpkis of Voltaire; Helvetius has made no 
pfogrds anumgfi: us. Atheifts are not our prdiich* 
en$ niadnken are not our lawgivers. We know 
. thftt txxr have made no discoveries ; and we think 
that no difcoveries are to be made, in morality; 
nor many in the great principles of government, 
nor in the ideas of liberty, which were uhdei^* * 
flood long before we were born, altogethtf as- 
wdl as they will be after the grave has heape<( its 
mould upon our prefumption, and the fileiit! tomb 
(hall have impofed its law on our pert loquacity.' 
In Enj^budd we have not yet been completdy em<>- 
bowdled of our natural entrails; we ffill feel 
"mthin us, and we cherifli and cultivate, thofe^iA-^ 
bred fentiments which are the futhfiil guan&tis; 
the aftivc nionitors of our duty, the truefujp^ 
porters of all liberal and manly morals. JPfc hzvcf ' 
not been drawn and truifed, iil order thit we may * 

- be 
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be filled, like fhiffed birds in a xniifeiun, w|th 
chaff' and rags and paltry blurred Ihreds of. paper 
about the rights of man. We preferve the whole 
of our feelings ftill native i^nd intire» unfophifti* ^ 
cated by pedantry and infideUty. Wc j^vcl real 
hearts of flefh and blood beatin|( in our boCbms. 
We fear God; yrc look up with awe to lufi^i, 
with affe(ftion to parlLpnents; with duty, tp.ix^-j. 
grates y vnitii reverence to priefts j ^ apd with rii^^ , 
i^ft tonobifity,*^ WJiy? Becaufe whe» ,fui;J>^^^ 
ideas are brought b<^ore pyr .9iii^d9y it is.,ii^r4^. • 
to be fo afieded} beca^fe all other feelings arie; £Uif i 
and {purious^ and tend to corrupt our^ nunda, to. . 
ntiate our primary mprals, ^fo render us u^nfit for 
rational liberty ; and by teaching us a fervile^ U<> 
cehtious, and abandoined infolence, to be ow^> loWr , 
fport for a few holidays, to make us perfofUy fit \ 
for, and juftly deferving of ilavery, through the 
whole courfe of our lives. 

> .1 

* The Englifli are, I conceive, mifrcprefcnted in a letter pub- 
liihed in one of the papers by a gentleman thought to be a dif« 
fenting minifter. — When writing to Dr. Price of the fpiflt 
which prevails at Parii, he ikpi 'SThe fpirit ci the people'in 
** this place has abolifhed all the proud dlfiinStioM which the 
^*'king and noblct had ufurpcd in their minds ; whether tbcy talk 
•* of ike kitigf the noMe^ or the pr'tcjt, their whole language is that 
•*of the mod enlightened and liberal ammgjl the Engljh,*'* If 
t&is gcntianan means to confine the terms enl*ghfened and lihe* 
rtd to one let of men in Englimd, it may be true, it is not g&« 
oeriilJy fo* 
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You fee, Sir, that in this enlightened age I am 
boM enough to coAfefs, that we are generally men 
of untaught feelings ; that inftead of cafting away 
all our old prejudices, we cherifli them to a very __ 
confidcrablc degf e6, md, to take more fliame to 
ouifdves, Xkre dherilh them becaufe they are pre- 
judices; and thd longer they have lafted, and the 
moire generally 'they haire prevailed, the more we 
cheriih^ theiti. We are afraid to put men to live 
arid tAde eich*ori his own private flock of rea- 
foil ; becaufe we fufpect that the ftock in each 
mM is finall, atld that' the individuals would do 
bdfer to Jivail themfelves of the general bank and 
capital of nations and of ages. Many of out men 
or^culation, inftead of exploding general pre- 
judices, employ their fkgacity to difcover the la- 
tent wifdom which prevails in them. If ttey 
find what they feek, and they feldorh fail, they 
think it:more wifcto continue the prejudice, i^th 
the reafon involved, than to caft away the coat of 
prejudice, and to leave nothing but the naked 
reafon; becaufe prejudice, with, its reafon, has a 
motive to give a6tion to that reafon, and an af* 
fedion which will give it permanence. Prejudice 
is of ready application in the emergency'; it pre- 
vioufly engages the mind in a fteady couf fe of 
wifdom and virtue, and does not leave the xnan 
hefitating in the moment of decifion, fccptical, ^ 
puzzled, and unrefolved. Prejudice renders a 

man's 
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man's virtue his habit ; and not a feries of un- 
connefted afts. Through juft prejudice, his duty, 
becomes a part of his nature. 

Your literary men, and your politicians, and fo 
do the whole clan of the enlightened among us, 
eflentially differ in thefe points. They have no 
refpeft for the wifdom of others ; but they pay it 
off by a very full meafure of confidence in their 
own. With them it is a fu£Bicient motive to de- 
ftroy an old fcheme of things, becaufe it is an 
old one. As to the new, they are in no fort of 
fear with regard to the duration of a building 
run up in hafie ; becaufe duration is no obje<fl to 
thofe who think little or nothing has been done 
before. their time, and who place all their hopes in 
difcovery. They conceive, very fyftematicaUy, 
that all things which give perpetuity are mifchie- 
vous, and therefore they are at inexpiable war 
with all eftabliflinpents. They think that govern- 
ment may vary like modes of drefs, and with as 
little ill effeft : that there needs no principle of 
attachment, except a fenfe of prefent conveniency, 
to any conftitution of the ftate. They always 
fpeak as if they were of opinion that there is a 
fingular fpecies of compaft betwen them and their 
magiftrates, which binds the magiftrate, but which 
ha$ nothipg reciprocal in it, but that the majefiy 
of the people has a right to diffolve it without any 
reaion, l^^t its will. Theij: attachment to their 

country 
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country itfelf is only fo far as it agrees with fomc 
of their fleeting projefts ; it begins and ends with 
that fchenr».e of polity which falls in with thieir mo- 
mentary opinion. 

Thcfe doftrines, or rather fentimentsV feem pre- 
valent with yonr new ftatefmen.' But they arc 
wholly different frbm thofe on which we have al- 
ways ^6ted in this country. 

I hear it is fometimes given out in Fr?mce, that 
what is doing among you is afiter the example of 
England. I beg leive to affirm, that fcaitdy any 
thing'^done with you has originated from the pnic« 
tice or the prevalent opinions of this peopfe, ci« 
thcr i!n the aft or in the fpirit of the prbce^^diiig.* 
Let me add, that we are as unwilling to learn theie. 
leffons from Francfe, as we are fure that we never 
taught them to that nation. The abals here who 
take a fort of (hare in your tran£^ftions as y^ 
confift of but a handful of people. If unfortu- 
nately by their intrigues, their fermons, their pub- 
lications, and by a confidence derived from aii 
expefted union with the counfels and forces of the 
French nation, they ihould draw confiderable 
numbers into their faftion, and in confequence 
Ihould ferioufly attempt any thing here in imita- 
tion of what has been done with you, the event, ' 
I dare venture to prophefy, will be, that", with ^ 
feme trouble to their country, they will fopn ac- ' 
compliih their own deftru^tion. This pe^lc ft- " 
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fuftd to change their law in remote ages, from re- 
fpcft to the infellibiKty of popes ; and th^ will 
not now alter it from a pious implicit faith in 
thie dogmatifm of philofophers ; though the for-. 
mar was amted with the anathema anH crufade, 
and tliougl^f'tlife latter fliould aft with the libel and 
tfe lantp iron. 

Fortnetly ybur aflfeirs wet e your own concern 
onfy; We felt' for them as menj but we kept 
aTobf from itiimj becaufe we were not citizens of 
Ftahce. But when we fee th6 model held up to 
ourfeJves;' we muft feel as ^hglifhmen, and feel- 
irfj^i x^nitaK provide as Englifhmen. Your af- 
fa£r^in'ipUe of us, arfe made a part of our ih- 
teariff J for fit at lea;ft as to kfcep at a diftance your' 
jfiti!3Lte^y' or your plague, if it be a panacea, wfe 
do* not want * it. We know the confequences* of 
unntceflkfy phyflck; tf it be a plague; it is fuch 
a pfi^giie, th^t the precautions of the moft fevere 
qtlacrimtine ought to be e&Miihtd agijinft it. 

Iliear oh all hands that a cabal, calling itfelf 
ph&ofophick^ receives the glory of many of the 
late* proceedlngsj and that their opinions and 
fyifterri^ are the true adfeating fpirit of thfe whole 
rf-khem; I have heard of no party iii England, 
Kfctai*y orpcfitical, at any time, known by fuch a 
defcriptibfi; It is not with you compbfed of thbfe 
nftti; ii it? whom the vulgar, in their blunt 
homely ii^> comiftiohly call- Atheifts and Infidels? 
^ - If 
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If it be, I admit that we too have had writers of 
that defcription, who made fome noife in their 
day. At prefent they repofe in lafting oblivion. 
Who, born within the laft forty years, has read 
one word of Collins, and Toland, and Tindal, 
and Chubb, and Morgan, and that whole race, 
who called themfelves Freethinkers? Who now 
reads BoUngbroke? yfho ever read him through? 
Alk the bookfellers of London what is become of 
lU thefe lights of the world* In as few years their 
few fucceffors will go to the family vault of ** all 
" the Capulets." But whatever they were, or 
are, with us, they were and are wholly uncon- 
nefted individuals. 'With us they kept the com- 
mon nature of their kindt ^nd were not. gregari- 
Qus. They never aded in corps, or were known 
as a fadion in the ftate, nor prefumed to influ- 
ence in that name or charader, or for the pur- 
pofes of fuch a faftion, on any of our ^ubUck con- 
cerns. Whether they ought fo to exift, andfo.be 
permitted to aft, is another queftion. As fuch ca- 
bals have not exifted in England, fo neither has 
the fpirit of them had any influence in eftabliflu 
ing the original frame of our conftitutiqn, piT, in 
any one of the feveral reparations and; imprc)Vf- ^ 
ments it has undergone. The whole las been 
done under the aufpices, and is con^meAby the.. 
fanftions of religion and piety.. The whole has 
emanated from the fimpUcity of our nadpnal cha- * 

rafter. 
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rafter,'^ khd From a fort of native plainnefs^ and di- 
rednefs of undarftanding wHich for a long time 
charaffterifed thofe men who have fucceffively ob- 
tained Authority airiong us. This difpofition ftiU 
remains, at leaft in the great body of the people. 

We know, and what is better, we feel inwardly, 
that religion is the bafis of civil fociety, and the 
fource of all good and of all comfort.* In Eng- 
land we are fo convinced of this, that there is no 
ruft of fiiperftition, with which the accumulated 
ablurdity of the human mind might have crufted 
it over in the courfe of ages, that ninety-nine in 
a hundred of the people of England would not 
prefer to impiety. We fliall never be fuch fools 
as to call in an enemy to the fubftance of any fyf- 
tem to remove its corruptions, to fupply its de- 
fers, or to perfect its conftrudion. If our religi- 
ous tenets fliould ever want a further elucidation, 
we fliall not call on atheifm to explain them. We ^ 
fliall not light up our temple from that unhallowed 
fire. It will be illuminated with other lights. It ' 

* Sit igitur hoc ab initio perfuafum clvibus, dominos cflc om-. 
niumrenim ac moderatores, decs ; eaque, quee gerantur, eorum 
geri vi, ditione, acnumine; eofdemque optime de genere ho- 
minum merer! ; et qualis quifque (it, quid agar, quid in ie ad* 
mittat, qua mente qua pietate colat religiones intueri : piorum 
et impiorum habere rationcm. His enim rebus imbutae mcntes 
baud fane abhorrebunt ab utili et a veralcntentia, Cic, de Le- 
gibus, i. 2. 
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will be perfumed with other incenfe, than the in- 
fedious fluflf which is imported by the ifiniigglers 
of adulterated metaphyficks. If pur jcccfefiaftic;a1 
eftabliihment ihould want a revifipn, it is not 
avarice or rapacity, publick or private, that we 
ihall employ for the audit, or reodpt, or applica- 
tion of its confecrated revenue. Violently co«i- 
demning neither the Greek nor the Armenian, 
nor, fince heats are fubfided, the Roman fyftem of 
religion, we prefer the Pi'Oteftantj not becaufe 
we think it has lefs of the Chriflian religion in it, 
but becaufe, in our judgment, it has more. We 
are proteftants, not from indifference but from 
zeal. 

We know, and it is our pride to know, that 
man is by his conftitution a religious animal; that 
atheifm is againft, not only our reaibn but our in- 
ftinds; and that it cannot prevail longv But if , 
in the moment of riot, and in a drunken delirium 
from the hot fpirit drawn out of the alemhick of 
hell, which in France is now fo furioufly boiling, 
we fhould uncover our ilakednels by throwing off 
that Chriftian religion which has hitherto been 
our boaft and comfort, and one great fource of 
civilization amongft us, and among maiiy other 
nations, we are apprehenfive (being well aware 
that the mind will not endure a void) that fom^ 
uncouth, pernicious, and degradixig fuperftition, 
might take place of it, . , 

For 
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For that reafon, before we takei from our efta- 
. blifliinent the natural human means of eftimation, 
and ^ye it up to contempt, as you have done, and 
in dbing it have incurred the penalties you well 
deferve to Aiffer, we defire that fpme other may 
bcprefcnted to us in the place of it. We Ihall 
then form our judgment. 

On thefe ideas, inftead of quarrelling with efta- 
blifhments, as fome do, who have made a philo- 
fophy and a religion of their hoftility to fuch . in- 
ftitutions,*we cleave clofely to them. We are re- 
folved to keep an eflablifhed church, an efiabliihed 
monarchy, ah eftabliihed ariftocracy, and an efta- 
bliflied dctnocracy, each ii) the degree it exifts, 

' * • a. 

and in no greater. I fhall fhew you prefently 
how much of each of thefe we poffefs. 

It has been the misfortune (not as thefe gentle- 
men think it, the glory) of this age, that every 
ihing is to be difcuffed, as if the conftitution of 
out country were to be always a fubjecl rather of 
altercation than enjoyment. For this reafon, as 
wdl as for the fatisfaclion of thofe among you (if 
any fuch you have among you) who may wifh to 
profit of examples, I Venture to trouble you with 
a few thoughts upon each of thefe eftablifhments. 
I do not think they were unwife in ancient Rome, 
who, when they wilhed to new-modd their laws, 
£mt commiflioners to examine the beft conftitruted 
xepublicks within their reach. 
' ' ■- ' Firft, 
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Firft, I beg leave to fpeak of our church clhu 
blifhment, which is the firft of our prejudices, not 
a prejudice deftitute of reafon, but involving in it 
profound and extenfive wifdom. I fpeak of it 
firft. It is firft, and laft, and midft in our minds. 
For, taking ground on that religious fyftem, of 
which we are now in poITeflion, we continue to 

• 

act on the early received, and uniformly continued 
fenfe of mankind. That fenfe not only, like a 
wife architeft, hath built up the auguft fabrick of 
ftates, but like a provident proprietor, to preferve 
the ftrufture from prophanation and ruin, as a 
facred temple, purged from all the impurities of 
fraud, and violence, and injuftice, and tyranny, 
hath folemnly and for ever confecrated the com* 
monwealth, and all that officiate in it. This con- 
fecration is mide, that all who adminifter ia the 
government of men, in which they ftand in the 
perfon of God himfelf, fliould have high and wor- 
thy notions of their funftioi^ and deftmation ; that 
their hope fliould be full of immortality; that 
they fliould not look to the paltry pelf of the mo. 
ment, nor to the temporary and tranfient praife 
of the vulgar, but to a folid permanent exiftence, 
in the permanent part of their nature, and to a 
permanent fame and glory, in the example thiey 
leave as a rich inheritance to the world. 

Such fublime principles ought to be infufed into 
perfons of exalted fituations; and religious efta- 

blifliments 
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bUihments provided^ that may continually revive 
and enforce them. Every fort of mor^l, every 
fort of civil, cprery fort of politick infHtution, aid- 
bg the rational and natural ties that conned the 
human underftanding and affedions to the divine, 
are not more than neceflary, in order to build up 
that wonderful ftrufture, Man ; whofe prerogative 
it is, to be in a great degree a creature of his own 
maldng; and who whea made as he ought to be 
pniade, is deftined to hol4 no trivial place in the 
creation. But whenever man is put over men, as 
the better nature ought ever to prefide/ in that 
cafe muore particularly, he fhould as nearly as pof^ 
fiUe be approximated to his perfedion. 

The confecration pf the fiate, by a fiate religious 
cftaHifliment, is neceflary alio to operate with a 
vholefome awe upon free citizens^ becaufe, ia, 
order to^fecure t^eir freedom, they muft enjoy 
fome determinate ^rtion of power. To them 
therefore a religion conneded with the ftate^ and 
with their duty towards it, becomes even more he- 
ce^ary than in fuch fodeties, where the people by 
the termis of their (ubjedion are confined to private 
fentiments, and the management of their own £1^ 
only concerns. All perfons poflei&ng any portion 
of power ought to be flrcm^y and awfully im* 
prefled with an idea that they ad in truft; and 
that they ate to account for their condud in that 

Vol. V. N truft 
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truft to the one great mafter, author and foundeii 
of fociety- 

This principle ought even to be jnore ftrongly 
imprefled upon the minds of thofe tvho compofe 
^he coUeftive fovereignty than upon thofe of 
fingl^ princes. Without inftruments, thefe princes 
can do nothhig. Whoever ufes inftruments, in ' 
finding helps, finds alfo impediments. Their^ 
power is therefore by no means complete; nor. 
are they fafe in extreme abufe. Such perfons/ 
however elevated by fbttery, arrogance, and felf- 
opinioii, muft be fenfible that,' whether covered or 
not by pofitrve law, in fome way or otheif they 
are accountable even here for. the abufe of their 
truft. If they arie not cut oflF by a rebeliioji of 
their people, they may be firangkd by thte.very 
janiflaries kept for their iecuxity againft att other 
rebellion. Thus we have feen the king.of France 
Ibid by his foldiers fior an inc^'eafe of ptfyl But: 
where pbpular authority is abfblute and unre- 
ftjained, the people ha^e »n infinitely greater,, be«< 
caufe- a' far better founded confidence in th'dr own: 
power. They are themfelves, in a great meafure^ 
tiieir own inftrun[^ents; They are nearer to their. 
objefei Befides, they are lefs^ u^der refponfibility . 
to one of the greatscft controlling powers on earth,^ 
the fenfe of fame and eftimation.. The fliare of 
infatny that is likely to fill to the lot of e^ch indi- 
vidual- 
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Vidiiai in ^\ibUck ads, is fmall indeed; the^opera)^ 
tlon of opinion being in the inverfe ratio to the 
number of thofe who abufe po^er. Their owii 
Approbation 6f their own a6te has to theih the ap^ 
pearance df a pubKck judgment in th'df favour, 
A perfeft democracy is therefore the mbft fliame* 
lefs thing in the wbrld.^ Ai it i^ the moff fliame- 
leis, it is alfo'the moft fefaHefi. No mah appre^ 
hends in his perfon he caii Be made fubjeft'tb pu* 
nifhment. Certainly the pebple it largfe never 
ought: for as all puniihmehts are for eica^ple td« 
wards the confeirvatiotf of the people at large, the 

• 

people at large can neveir become the fubjtift of 
punifhment by any human hand.* It is therefore 
of infinite importance that they fliould. not he buf- 
fered to imagine that their will, any more than that 
of kings, is the ftandard of right and wrotig* 
They ought to be perfuaded that they ate full as 
little entitled, and far left qualified^ with fafety to 
themfiiveS) to ufe any arbitrary power whatfo- 
ever; that therefore they are not, under a falfe 
Ihew of liberty, but, in truth, to exercife an unna* 
tural inverted domination, tyrannically to es;aft, 
from thofe who o^ciate in the ftate, not an eQtire 
devotion to their intereft, which is their right, but 
an'abjeft fubmiffion to their occaConal will; extin- 
guifhing thereby, in all thofe who ferve them, all 

: * ftm'cqttU multis pcccatur inultum. 

N 2 moral 
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gcioralprmdpIe^aU fcnie of clig^ty , att life of jisd^^ 
incnt» zfid all coafiftency of chara^ker, whilft by 
^e very £ime . proce& they give themielves up a 
proper^ a fukable, but a moft contemptible prey 
to the fervtie ambition of popidai fycophants or 
courtly flatterers. 

When the people have emptied them&hres of all^ 
the luft of lelfiih will, which without reU^on it is 
utterly iaipoffible they ever fhould, when they are 
conicious that they exerdfey and execcife perhaps 
m a higher Unk of the or€ler of delegation, the 
power, ^ich ta be legiidjiuate muft be according:. 
|o that eternal immutable law, in which will and 
reafpn are the fame^ they wiU be* more cac^ul how 
they plac^ fowcv in ba£s and mcs^aUe hands* la 
their nomijiaatiop to oBSfe^ they w^ not appcHfit to 
th&exierqfe of authority,, as to a pitiful jpb^^but a% 
ta a holy fundioni' not according ta their fordid 
(elfiih intereft^ nor to their wanton cajMriGe, nor ta 
their arbitraiy will; but they wift con^ that! 
power (which any man may wdfl tremble to ^ve 
or to receive) on thdfe only, in wbem they may; 
difcern. th;at predominant prppwtion of active* 
virtue and. wi£dom, taken together and&ted to 
the charge^: iuch, as in the gr:eat and.inevitable 
mixed, ma& of human imperfe^U^^ns^and infirml-* 
ties, is to^be found»^ 

When they are habitually convinced that aa 
evil can be accept-able,. eithcsr in the aft or the per- 

mUEon; 
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inii&oh, to liixh whofe efTence is good, they will tie 
better able to Extirpate out of the nunds of 2UI mi;^ 
giftrates, civil, ecdefiaftical, or military, any thing 
that bears the leaft nE&mUance to' a proud and 
lawlefs domination. 

But one of the firft and ihoft leading principled 
on whkh the commonwedth and the laws are 
confecrated, is left the tenipoirary poflefibrs and 
Kfe-renters in it, unmindful of what they have re« 
ceived from their aiiceftorts$ oi; of what 13 due to 
dieir pofterity, fhould aft as if they were the 
entire mafterisj that th^y fliould not think it 
imon^ their rights to cut off the entail, or com- 
ttit waftc ^li the inheritance, by deftroying al 
their pleafure the whole original fabrick of thdr 
fociety) hazarding' to leave- to thofe who cOine 
aftor tfaem;^ a ruin ihftead of an habitation-^-^rid 
teadiifig thefe fiicceffors .as little to rtfpeft "^tHeir 

cdhtriyances, as they had themfelves te^fted thd 

' If 

inftitutions of thdr forefathers. By this - unprin- 
cipled fakcifity of changing the ftate as often ^ and 
as much, and in "as many ways as ihdrt are float-i 
ihg fancies or fafhions, the whole chain* arid cbn-- 
tinuity of the commonwealth would be* broken. 

No one generation could link with lhe-6th<ir. 

• • • 

Meii woftld become little better than the flies of a 
Iiim6i^. *' ,.,'.' 

And firtf of aUi the fdcfnce 6f "jtirifprudence, 

the pride of the human ifttefleft, which,, with all its 

' N 3 defects, 
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idefeds^ redundaDcica^ and errours^is the coI}e£i;ed 
seafoa of ages^ixombiiiingtbe principles of original 
juflJoe with . the .infinite vai^ty of human con- 
ccrna» aa a hc2up. of old exfdfideid erroidrs, would be 
no longer ftudied. Perfonal felf-fuffidency aiad ar-r 
irog^nc^ (the cerCam attendants , upon all thofe who 
h^ve jfiiever e^^ri^niQed a wifdom greater than 
Jheir owpj.would ufurp thft •:eril)unal« . Of courfc, 
pq certain lawij^ eftabV/Q^ing invariable grounds of 
l^ppe and £eaF». would ]^eep th^. a^id^^ of men in 
a toertain courie, or dii^ecb ttiem tq a.<:ertai|i end, 
Jfothing ftaUe in the modes of holdtng property, 
OX ex^cifuag funiEtion, could Ibrm .a.iblld gro\md 
€>n which any parent Qd^ld fpeculate^in the educa*f 
C2^qn of hiS' offepriqg, or jn a choice for their fu- 
t\irp ^eftabUfhment in th^ world,; J^o prfnciples 
wpvdd be early worked into the. habits. . 4» fi>oa 
as tbe-moil abl^ inftructor had completed hi$il^bo^ 
riouff cour^ of inftitution, inftead of fendii^g forth 
his pupiljf 2K:c^npliihed in a virtuous , diijbif^ne, 
fitted ^o. procure him attention and re^ft^ ^a his^ 
place in -(bciety, he wo^ld &id every thing altered; 
and that h? h^d turned out a poor creature to the 
contempt and derifion of ^he worlds igi|ora'nt of 
the true grounds of efti^lation. Who would in- 
(yre a t^der and 4elipate ftnfe of hon9Jir,tq beat 
l^lmoft with the firft pulfes of the heart, when n§t 
^^ (jould know; what would be the teft of honour 
i|> a^natipp, Gojitiimally vailing, thpijjmdajd it^ 
■*»i .' ' _ ?oin ? 
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cdktif No part of life would retain its acquifitions. 
Baibar^m wit}i ijpgard to fcience and literature^ 
Airn&ilfillilefs with regard to arts and manufaAure^;^ 
:wnould • infallibly fucceefd to the wapt of a ftead^ 
education and fettled principle ; and thus the comt 
tnon wealth itfelf would, in a few, generatiofts^ 
crumblp ^^iway, be difconneAed into the duft and 
powder'of individ\iality, and at length difperfcd tq 
all the witids of heaven. 

To' avoid therefore thp evils of inconftancy 
4nd; verfatility, ten thoufand times worfe than 
thofe of obftinacy and the blindeft prejudice, w« 
have confecrate4 the ftate, that no man fliould ap^ 
proach to look into its defefts or corruptions but 
with due Caution; that he Ihoiiid never -dream of 
beginning its reformation by. its fubverfion; that 
he fliould approach to the faults of the ftate as tij 
th6 wounds of a: father, with pious awe and trem- 
bKng fdlicitude. By this wife prejudice y^e are 
tatight to lo6l<; with horrour on tjiof^ children of 
their 'country who are propipt ralhly to hack that 
aged parent in pieces, and put hini into the kettle 
of m^igicians, in hopes that by their poifonpus 
weeds, and wild incants^tions, they may regenerate 
the paternal eonftitution, and renovate their fa- 
Aer^slifct 

: Society is indeed a contraft. Subordinate con- 
tfafts : for objeds of mere oc<::afioi}al intereft may; 
jbe diiTdlved at pleafure— but the ' ftate ought not 

N4 to 
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to be coniidered as nothing better than a partner* 
ihip agreement in a trade pf pepper and coffee, 
calUco or tobacco, or fome other fuch low concern, 
to be taken up for a little temporary intereft, and 
to be diflblved by the fancy of the parties. It is to 
N be looked on with other reverence; becaufe it is 
not a partnerihip in things fubfervient only to the 
grois animal exiftence of a temporary and perilh* 
able nature. It is a partnerihip in all Icience ; a 
partnerihip in all art ; a partnerihip in every virtue, 
and in all peifedion. As the ends of fuch a part*- 
nerihip cannot be obtained in many generations, 
it becomes a partnerfliip not only between thofe 
who are living, but between thofe who are living, 
thofe who are dead, and thofe who are to be born. 
Each contrad of each particubr ilate is but a dauie 
in the great primaeval contrad of eternal fodety, 
linking the lower with the higher natures, con* 
neding the viUble and invifible world, according 
to a fixed compad ian&ioned by the inviolable 
_ oath which holds all phyiical and all moral m^turer, 
each in their appointed place. This law is not 
fubjecl to the will of thofe, who by an obligation 
abov^' them, and infinitely fuperiour, are bound 
to fubmit their will to that law. The municipal 
corporations of that univerfal kingdom are not 
morally at liberty at their pleafure, and on their 
fpeculations of a contingent improvement, wholly 
to feijarate and tear afunder the bands of their 

fubordinate 



■fubordBnate cbitamumty, and to di&dve it into tE 
iinibcial, uncivil, unconnedf^d chaos of dementary 
princqples. It is^ the 6x& ^and fupreme -neteffitjr 
only, a neceffity that is not cho&n bu]t x^ofes, a 
neccflity paramount <to ddiberation, .that admits 
so difcuifion, and -ddmwds no evidence^ which 
aione can juiUfy a reforit to aharc^y. This neceffity 
is no exception tothe rule; bccaufe ^tlps^ neceffity 
itfelf is a part too of that moral aiid'pbyfical di& 
pofition of things to which man mufi be obedient 
by confelA or fprce;^ but if that whidhr is only fubi> 
^miffion to neceffity fliould be made the oli^ed: of 
choice, the law is broken^ nature is difi>|;>eyed, and 
die rebellious arei outlawed, tafi: forth, axid exiled^ 
from tUs world of reafon, and order, and peace^ 
and virtue, and fruitfbl penitence, into the antat> 
gonift world of madnefs, difcord, vice, confiiiiofi^ 
and unavaUing forrow. 

Thefe, my dear Sir, are^ were, and I think Iqng 
will be, the ientiments of not the leaiib learned and 
refle&ing part of this kingdom. They who are 
included in this defbription, form their ojHuions 
on fiich grounds as fiich perfons ought to £om 
them. The le& inquiring receive them from an 
authority, which thoie whom Providence dooms 
to five on truft need not be«i|^med to rely on.^ 
Thefe two ibrts of men move in the fame direc* 
tton, though in a different place. They both move 
with the OfdeTof the univerfe. They all know^ 

or 
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yoQ qpmibns ^^^ch have been Mocptcd amongll 
vs^ from very eatly times to this moment, with a 
continued and general approbation, and which in« 
deed are fo worked int6 my mind, that I am unable 
to diftinguiih what I have learned from others 
from the rcfults of my own meditation. 

It is on fome iudt principles that the majority 
of the people of England, far from thinkk^g la 
fdigious national eftablilhment unla^wftil, hardly 
think it lawful to be without one. In France you 
ire whoUy miftaken if you do not believe us abo^re 
tU other things attached to it, and beyond all 
ether naticMns; and when this peopk has aded un^ 
wi^y and unjuftifiably in its favour (as in fome in* 
ftances they have - dbni mc^ certainly) in their 
very errours you will at leaift difcover their zeal. 

This prititiple runs through the whole 'fyftem 
of their polity » They do not confider their church 
eftablifhment as convenient^ but as efiential to 
their ftate ; not as a thing heteirogeneous and f^- 
parable; fomething added for accommodation; 
what they may either keep up or lay afide, accord- 
ing to their temporary ideas of coiivenlente. 
"they confidier it as the foiuidation of their whole 
^nftitution, with which, and with' every part of 
which, it holds an indiffoluble utiion. ' Church' 
and ftate are ideas infeparablc in their minds, and 
fcarcely is the one ever mentioned without liien- 
tfoning the other,. ' ^ ^ " " ■ ' 

Our 
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/ Our educatkm is To formed as to confirm add 
fix this impreffion. Qux education is in a ma»» 
ner whoHy in the hands of ecdefiafticks, and ^ 
all fiages from ii\fiuicy to xpanhood Even when 
our yonth, leaving fchools ^nd univerfities, enter 
that moft importaiot period of life which begins to 
link experience and ftudy together, and when 
with that view they viiit other countries, inftead 
of old domefticks whom we have (een as gover- 
nours to principal men from other parts, three* 
fourths of thofe who gO abroad with our young 
nobility and gentlemen are ecclefiafticks; not as 
auftere mafters^ joor a$ mere followers; but as 
friends and companions of a graver charader, dod 
not feldom perfons as well born as thohfidves* 
With them, ad relations, they moft commonly keep 
op a dofe connection through USt* By this con« 
ue£tion we conceive that we attach our gentlemen 
to the church ; and we liberalize the church by an 
intercourfe with the leading characters of the 
qountry^ 

So tenacious are we of the old ecdefiafticat 
modes and faihions of inftiCution, that very little 
alteration has been made in,tbe]xi fince the four* 
teenth or fifteenth century ; adhering in this par-' 
ikular^ as in all things elfe, t^ our dki fettlecf 
maxim, never entirely nor at orice to depart fronv 
anti(|UAty^ We found thefe old ^flitutions, oit 
th^wiK)le, fbvotikrable to HK^alitf ^nd di&ipHnd^ 

and 
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aad we thought they were fufcq>tible of amehd^ 
mi^nty without altering the ground. We thought 
that they were capable of receiving and meUorat-* 
ing, and above all of preferving, the accefiions of 
fdence and literature, as the order of Providence 
ihould fucceffively produce them. And after all, 
with this gotbick and monkiih education (for 
fuch it is in the ground- work) we may put in our 
claim to as ample and as early a fliare in all the 
improvements in fdence, in arts, and in literature, 
which have illuminated and adorned the modern 
world, as any other nation in Europe ; we think 
pne main caufe of this improvement was our not 
4<^iiing the patrimony of knowledge which wad 
left us by our forefathers. . 

It is from our attachment to a church eftablifhr 
xnent that the Engliih nation did not think it wife 
to entruft that great fundamental intereft of the 
whole to what they truft no part of their dvil 
or military publick fervice, that is, to the unfteady 
and precarious contribution of individuals. They 
go further* They cef tainly never have fufiei^d 
and never will fuffer the fixed eftate of the church 
to be converted into ^ penfion, to depend on the 
trcafury, and to be delayed, withheld, or perhaps 
to be extinguiflied by fifc;al difficulties j whicih dif- 
ficulties may fometimes be pretended for political 
purpofes, and are in faft often brought on by the 
extravagance, negligencej and rapadty of politi- 
r . cians. 
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clans. The people of England think that they: 
have conftitutional motives, as well as religiqus, 
againft any projed of turning their independent 
dergy into ecclefiafiicai penfioners of fiate. They 
tremble for their liberty, from the influence of a' 
clergy dependent on the crown; they 4remMe for- 
the publick tranquillity from the diforders of a 
faftious clergy, if it were made to depend upon 
any other than the crown. They therefore made 
their church, like their king and their nobility, in- 
dispendent. 

From the united coniiderations of religion and* 
conftitutional policy, from their opinion pf a duty' 
to make a fure provifion for the confdlation of the' 
feeble and the inftrudion of th€ ignorant, they: 
have incorporated and identifiecl the eftate of the' 
^urch with the mafs of private property , of which' 
(he ft ate is not the proprietor, either for .ufe ot 
dominion, bt^t the guardian dtily alid ^the regu- 
lator. Thcry have ord^ned that the piiovffion of 
this eftablifliment miight be as ftable as the earth 
dn which it ftands, atid flxcfuld not flu&uate with 
^e Euripus of funds and actions. . 

. The mcn^ of England, the men^ I mean, of light 
andleadii^ in Englatid^ whofe wifdom (if they 
have any) is open and.direifb, would be afhamed, 
as of a filly deceitful trick, to profefs any religion 
m name, which by their proceedings they appear 
to contemn. If by their fcondpd (the only lan- 
guage 
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goage that rardy lies) they feemed to r^rd the 
great ruling ptinctpk of the moral and the natural 
world, as a mere iuventian to keep the vulgar in 
obedience, they-af^rehend that by fuch a condud 
tiiey would defeat the politick purpofe they have 
in view. They would find it difficult to make 
Others believe in a fyfiem to which they manifeftly 
gave no credit themfelves. The chriitian ftatef^ 
men of this land would indeed firft provide far 
the multitude; becaufe it is the multitude ; and is 
therefore, as fuch, the firft obje6t in the ecdefiaf-^ 
deal ififtitution, and in all infiitutions. They have 
been taught^ tha( the circumftance of the gofpd'S: 
bdng preached j:o the poor, was one of the 
(^eat tefts of ily true miflipu. They think, there- 
fore, that thofe do not believe it, who do not 
take oare it ihould be preached to the poor. . But 
as they know that charity is not confined to any 
one defcriptton„ but ought to apply, itlelf to all 
men who have wants, they are not deprived of a 
due axid anxious fenfation of pity to the diifarefles 
of the loifen^le great. They are not repdlcd 
through a faftidious ddicacy , at the ftench of their 
arrogance and prefiimptipn, from a medicinal 
attention to their mental Ulotches and running 
ipres. They are ienjible,. that religious inftruc-. 
lion is of more coniequence to them than to any 
Others; from the greatneg of the temptation to 
which they are expofcdj from the imporunt cbn^ 

fequences 
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fequehces that attend their faults ; from the con* 
tagion of their ill example 5 from the neceffity of 
bowing down the ftubborii neck of their pride 
2hd ambition to the yoke of moderation and vir- 
tue ; from a confideration of the fat ftupidity and 
grpfs ignorance concerning what imports men 
moft to know, which prevails at courts, and at 
the head of armies, and in fenates, as much as at 
the loom and in the field. 

The Englifli people are fatisfied, that to the 
great the confolations of religion are as neceflary 
as its inftruclions. They too are among the un-» 
hippy. They feel perfonal pain and domeftick 
forrow. In thefe they have no privilege, but are 
fubjeft to pay their full contingent to the contri- 
butions levied on mortality. They want thi» fove- 
reign balnj under their gnawing cares and anxie- 
ties, which being lefs converfant about the limited 
wants of animal life, range without limit, and are 
diverfified by infinite combinations in the wild and 
unbounded regions of imagination. Some chari* 
table dole is wanting to thefe, our often very un- 
hsp^Y brethren, to fill the gloomy void that reigns 
in minds which have nothing on earth to hope or 
fear ; fomething to relieve in the killing languor 
and bver-hboured laflitude of thofe who have no- 
thing to do 5 fomething to excite an appetite to 
exiftence in the palled fatiety which attends on alt 
j^leafures which may be bought, whei*e natufe is 

Vol. V. O not 
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not left to her own procefs, where even defire U 
anticipated, and therefore fruition defeated by 
meditated fchcmes and contrivances of delight; 
and no interval, no obftacle, is interpofed between^ 
-the \\ifli and the accomplifliment. 

Tlie }:eopie of England know how little influ-* 
ence the teachers of religion are likely to havc=: 
with the wealthy and powerful of long Handings 
and how much lefs with the newly fortunate, i£^ 
they appear in a manner no way aflbrted to thofc^ 
with whom they muft affociate, and over whori^ 
they muft even exercife, in fome cafes, fomething 
like an authority. What muft they thint pf that 
body of teachers, if they fee it in no part ^bovej 
the eftabliftiment of their domeftick fervants ? If 
the poverty were voluntary, there might be fome 
difference. Strong inftapees of felf-denial operate 
powerfully on our minds ; and a man who has no 
wants has obtained gr^at freedom and firynnef?, 
and even dignity. But as the mals of any defcrip- 
tion of men are but men, and their poverty can* 
not be voluntary, that difrefpeft which attends 
upon all by property, will not depart from the ec- 
xlefiaftical. Our provident gonftitutioji has ther^- 
' fore taken care that thofo who are to inftruct pre- 
fumptuous ignorance, thofe who are to be cenfors 
over infolent vice, flioyld neither incur their cpn- 
» tempt, nor live upon their alms; nor will it tempt 
the rich tp ^ neglect of thq tril^ n^edicine pf their 

mind3. 
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minds. For thefe reafoiis, whilft we provide firft 
for the poor, and with a parental foiicitude, we 
have not relegated religion (like fomething we 
were afliamed to fliew) to obfcure municipalities 
or ruftick villages. No ! we will have her to exalt 
her mitred front in courts and parliaments. We 
will have her mixed throughout the whole mafs 
pf life, and blended with all the clafles of fociety. 
The people of England will fliew to the haughty 
potentates of the world, and to their talking fo* 
phifters, that a free, a generous, an informed na- 
tion, honours the high magiftrates of its church J 
that it will not fuffer the infolence of wealth and 
titles, or any other fpecies of proud pretenfion, to 
look down with fcorn upon what they look up to 
with reverence; nor prefume to trample on that 
acquired pei^fonal nobility, which they intend al- 
ways to be, and which often is, the fruit, not the 
reward, (for what can be the reward?) of learn^ 
ing, piety, and virtue. They can fee, without paiii 
or grudging, an archbifliop precede a duke. They 
can fee a biftiop of Durham, or a biftxop of Win# 
cbefter, in poffeffion of tej> thoufand pounds % 
year ; and cannot conceive why it is in worfe 
hands than eftates to the like amount in the hands 
of .this earl, or that fquire ; although it may be 
true, that fo many dog? and horfes are not kept 
by the former, and fed with the yiduals whicU 
Plight to nourifh the children of j;he people^ It 

i is 
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is true, the whole church revenue is not alwayi 
employed, and to every (hilling, in charity ; nor 
perhaps ought it ; but fomething is generally fo 
employed. It is better to cherifti virtue and hu* 
manity, by leaving much to free will, even with 
fome lofs to the object, than to attempt to make 
men mere machines and inftruments of a political 
benevolence. The world on the whole will gain 
by a liberty, without which virtue cannot exift. 

When once the commonwealth has eftabliflied 
the eftates of the church as property, it can, con* 
fiftently, hear nothing of the more or the lefs, 
Toc^^ much and too little are treafon againll pro. 
perty^ What evil can arife from the quantity in 
any hand, whilft the fupreme authority has the 
' full, fovereign fuperintendance over this, as over 
any property, to prevent every fpecies of abufe ; 
and, whenever it notably deviates, to give to it a 
direftion agreeable to the purpofes of its inftitu- 
tion. 

In England moft of us conceive that it is envy 
and malignity towards thofe who are often the 
beginners of their own fortune, and not a love of 
the felf-denial and mortification of the ancient 
church, that makes fome look alkance at the dif. 
tinfti5ns, and honours, and revenues, which, taken 
from no perfon, are fet apart for virtue. The ears 
of the people of England are diftinguifhing. They 
hear thefo meo fpeak broad. Their tongue be* 

trays 
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trays them. Their language is in the patois of 
fraud; in the cant and gibberifli of hypocrify. 
The people of England mult think fo, when thefe 
praters afFeft to carry back the clergy to that pri- 
mitive evangelick poverty, which, in the fpirit, 
ought always to exift in them^ (and in us too, 
however we may like it) but in the thing muft be 
varied, when the relation of that body to the ftate 
is altered j when manners, when modes of life, 
when indeed the whole order of human affairs has 
undergone a total revolution. We fliall believe 
thofe reformers to be then honeft enthufiafts, not 
as now we think them, cheats and deceivers, when 
we fee them throwing their own goods into com* 
mon, and fubmitting their own perfons to the 
auftere difcipline of the early church. 

With thefe ideas rooted in their minds, the 
commons of Great Britain, in the national emer- 
gencies, will never feek their re&urce from the 
confifcation of the eftates of the church and poon 
Sacrilege and profcription are not among the ways 
and means of our committee of fupply. The 
Jews in Change-alley have not yet dared to hint 
their hopes of a mortgage on the revenues belong- 
ing to the fee of Canterbury. I am not afraid 
that I fliall be difavowed, when I aiTure you, that 
there is not om publick man in this kingdom, 
whom you would wifli to quote ; no not one of 
gny party or defcription, who does not reprobate 
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the diflioneft, perfidious, and cruel confifcatioH 
Avhich the national affembly has been compelled 
to make, of that property which it was their firft 
4uty to protect. 

It is with the exultation of a little national pride 
I tell you, that thofe amongft us who have wifhed 
to pledge the focieties of Paris in the cup of their 
abominations, have been difappointed. The robr. 
bery of your church has proved a fecurity to the 
poffeffions of ours* It has roufed the people. They 
fee with horrour and alarm that enormous and 
ihamelefs aft of profcription. It has opened, and 
will more and more open, their eyes upon the 
f'elfifli enlargement of mind, and the narrow libe-f 
rality of fentinient of infidious men, which, com- 
piencing in clofe hypocrify and fraud, have ended 
in open violence and rapine. At home we behold 
fimilar beginnings. We are on our guard againft 
fimilar conclufions. 

I hope we fliall never be fo totally loft to all 
fenfe of the duties impofed upon us by the law of 
fecial union, as, upon any pretext of publick fer- 
vice, to confifcate the goods of a fingle unofFend-? 
ing citizen. Who but a tyrant (a name expret 
five of every thing which can vitiate and degrade 
human nature) could think of feizing on the pro? 
perty of men, unaccufed, unheard, untried, by 
whole defcriptions, by hundreds and thoufands 
together ? Who that had not loft every trace of 
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humanity, could think of calling down men of ex- 
alted rank and facred fundion, fome of them of 
an age to call at once for reverence and compat 
fion, of cafting them down from the highqft fitu** 
ition in the commonwealth, wherein they were 
maintained by their own landed property, to a 
ftat€ of indigence, depieiHon, and contempt ? 

The confifcators truly have made fome allow* 
ance, to their viftims from the fcraps and frag- 
ments of their own tables, from which they hav^ 
been fo harflily driven, and which have been fo 
bountifully fpread for a feaft to the harpies of 
ufury. But to drive men from independence to 
live on alms^ is itfelf great crueltyk That which 
might be a tolerable condition to men in one ftate 
of life, and not habituated to other things, may, 
when all thefe circumftances are altered, be a dread* 
ful revolution; and one to which a virtuous mind 
would feel pain in condemning any guilt, except 
that which would demand the life of the offender* 
But to many minds this punifhment of degradation 
and infamy is worfe than death. ' Undoubtedly it 
is an infinite aggravation of this cruel fuffering, 
that the perfons who were taught a double preju* 
dice in favour of religion, by education, and by 
the place they held in the adminiftration of its 
funclions, are to receive the remnants '^f the pro- 
perty as alms from the profane and impious hands 
of thofe who had plundered them of all the reft; 

' O4 to 
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to receive (if they arc at all to receive) not froin 
the charitable contributions of the faithful, but 
from the infolent f endernefs of know^ and avow? 
cd atheifm, the maintenance of religion, meafured 
put to them op the ftandard of tlie contempt. ii\ 
which it is held ; ^nd for the purpofe of render- 
ing thpfe who receive the- allowance vile, and of 
po eftimation in the eyes of mankind^ 

But this aft of feizure of property, it feems, i^ 
a judgment in law, and pot a confifcation. They ^ 
have, it feems, found out in the academies of the 
Palais Roya/y and the yacobinsy that certain men 
Jiid no right to the poffeflions which they hel4 
yndcr law, ufage, the decifions of courts, and the 
accumulated prefcription of a thoufand years. 
They fay that eccleiiafticks are fiftitious perfons^^ 
creatures of the ftate, whom at pleafure they may 
deftroy, and of couf fe limit and mpdify in every 
particubr ; that the goods they poffefs are not pro- 
perly theirs, but belong to the ftate tvhich created 
the ficlion ; and we afe therefore not to trouble 
ourfelves with what they may fuffer in their na^ 
tural feelings and natural perfons, on accpunt of 
what is done towards thein in this their conftruc- 
tive character. Of what import is it, und/er what 
names you injure men, and deprive them of the 
juft emoluinents of a profeilion, in which they 
yrere not only permitted but encouraged by the 
ftate to engage; and upon the fuppofed certainty 

of 
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>pf which emoluments they had formed the plan of 
- jtheir lives, contracted debts, and fed muUitudes to 
jan entire dependence upoii them ? 

You do not imagine. Sir, th^ I am going tO 
compliment this miferable diftiiiidiipn p{ perfpRS 
with any long difcuiSoii. The arguments oi ty* 
jranny are as contemptible as its force i? dreadfuj. 
Had not yoiiir confifcatprs, by their jearly crimen, 
pbtained a power which fecures indemnity to a]J 
the crimes of which they have fince been guilty, 
or that they can commit, it is not the fyUogifm of 
the logician, but the lalh of the executioner jthsf 
would have refuted a fpphiftry which become;5 a» 
accomplice of theft and murder. The fophifl:idi^ 
tyrants of Paris are loud in their declamations 
againft the departed regal tyrants, who in form^ 
ages haye y^xed the wprld. They are thus bpld^ 
becaufe they are fafe from the dungeons and irpjj 
cages of their old mafters. Shall we be more ten* 
der of the tyrants of our pwn time, when w^ fee 
them afting worfe tragedies under our eyes? Ihatt 
we not ufe the fame liberty that they do, when w§ 
fan ufe it with the fame fafety ? when to ipeak 
^oneft truth only requires a contempt of the ppi* 
nions of thofe whofe adions we abhor ? 

This outrage on all the rights of property was 
at fir ft covered with what, op the fyftem of their 
conduct, was the moft aftoniftiing of all pretexts 
5rra regard to n<sitipnal faith. The enemies to prpf 

perty 



perty at firft pretended a ttidft tender, delicate:, ih6 
fctupulotls an^ety for keeping the king's engage-* 
tfietits With the publick creditor; Thefe profeffot^ 
lif the fights of men are fo bufy in teaching others, 
that they have not teifure to leafn any thing them* 
felve^ 5 oth^fwifc thdy wbuld have known ^ that it 
fe to thfe property of the citizen, and not to thei 
deitiatids of the creditor of the ftate, that the firft 
and bf igitial faith of civil fociety is pledged. The 
ttaltn of the citizen is prior in time, paramount 
\h title, fuperiour in equity. The fortunes of in- 
dividuals, whether poflfeffed by acqiiifition, or by 
defcelit, or in virtue of a participation in the goods 
tjf feme cornmunity^ were no part of the credit 
tor's fecurity, ^xpreflbd or imj>licd% They never 
{6 much as entered into his head when he made 
his bargain^ He well knew that the publick, whe*. 
ther reprefented by a monarch or by a fenate, can 
pledge nt)thing but the publick eftate ; and it can 
haVe no publick eftate, except in what it derives 
from a juft and proportioned impofijtion upon the 
citizens at large* This was engaged, and nothing 
clfe eould be engaged to the publick creditor. No 
Jtian can mortgage his injuftice as a pawn for his 
fidelity. 

It is impoflible to ivoid fome obfervatlon on 
the contradiftions caufed by the extreme rigour 
fend the extreme laxity of this new publick faith^ 
livhich influenced in this tranfadion, and which 
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influenced not according to the nature of the obli- 
gation, but to the defcription of the perfons tc> 
whom it was engaged. No afts of the old go- 
vernment of the kings of France are held valid in 
the national affembly, except its pecuniary engage 
ments ; afts of all others of the moft ambigupu§ 
legality ♦ The reft of the aftsof that royal govern- 
ment are confidered in fo odious a light, that to 
have a claim under its authority is looked on as a 
fort of crime, A penfion, given as a reward fpl: 
fervice to the ftate, is furely as good a ground of 
property as any fecurity for money advanced to 
the ftate. It is a better 5 for money is paid, an4 
well paid, to obtain that fervice. We have how* 
ever feen multitudes of people under this defcrip- 
tion in France, who never had been deprived of 
their allowances by the moft arbitrary minifters, 
in the moft arbitrary times, by this affembly of ih§ 
rights of men, robbed without mercy. They wer^ 
told, in anfwer to their claim to the bread earne4 
with their blood, that their fervices had not been 
rendered to the country that now exifts* 

This laxity of publick faith is not confined to 
thofe unfortunate perfons. The affembly, with 
perfect confiftency it muft be owned, is engage^ 
in a refpeclable deliberation how far it is bouncj 
by the treaties made with other nations under the 
former government, and their committee is tq 
report which pf them they ought to ratify, and 
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which not. By this means they have put the ex* 
t^rtial fidelity of this virgin date on a par with its 
intcrnali 

It is not eafy to conceive upon what rational 
principle the royal government fliould not, of the 
two, rather have poffeffed the power of reward- 
teg fervice, and making treaties, in virtue of its 
prcfTogative, than that of pledging to creditors the 
revenue of the ftate, actual and poffible. The trea* 
lUfe of the nation, of all things, has been the leaft 
allcrwed to the prerogative of the king of France, 
or to the prerogative of any king in Europe* To 
mortgage the publick revenue implies the fovc* 
teign dominion, in the ftilleft fenfe, over the pub* 
lick purfe« It goes far beyond the truft even of a 
temporary and occafional taxation. The acts how- 
ever of that dangerous power (the diftinftive 
mark of a boundlefs defpotifm) have been alone 
held facred* "Whence arofe this preference given 
by a democratick affembly to a body of property 
deriving its title from the moft critical and ob* 
noxious of all the exertions of monarchical autho- 
rity ? Reafon can furnifli nothing to reconcile in* 
confiftency } nor can partial favour be accounted 
for Upon equitable principles* But the contradic* 
tion and partiality which admit no juftification, 
are not the lefs without an adequate caufe j and 
that caufe I do not think it difficult to difcover. 

By the vaft disbt of France a great monied inte- 

reft 
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reft has infenfibly grown up, and with it a great 
power. By the ancient ufages which prevailed in 
that kingdom, the general circulation of property^ 
and in particular the mutual convertibility of land 
into money, and of money into land, had aiwayd 
been a matter of difficulty. Family fcttlements, 
rather more general and more ftrift than they are 
in England, the jus retra^us^ the great maft of 
landed property held by the crown, and by % 
maxim of the French law held unali«iably, tha 
raft eftates of the ecclefiaftick corporations^-^-all 
thefe had kept the landed and monied interefts 
more feparated in France, lefe mifcible, and th^ 
owners of the two diftinft fpecies of property not 
fo well difpofed to each other as they are in t\A% 
country. 

The monied property was long looked on with 
rather an evil eye by the people. They_ faw it con- 
neded with their diftreffes, and aggravating th^srOr 
It was no lefs envied by the old landed inter^fts, 
partly for the fame reafonij that rendered it ofe^ 
noxious to the people, but much more io %^ \t 
eclipfed, by the fplendout of an oftentatious lu^ 
ury, the unendowed pedigrees and naked titles oi 
feveral among, the nobility. Even when t%t 0^- 
bility, which reprefented the more permanent 
landed intereft, united themfclves by marriage 
(which fomfitimes was the cafe) with the other 
defcription? the wealth whidji &ved the famiif 
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horn ruin, was fuppofed to contaminate and de-* 
gf ade it. Thus the enmities and heart-burnings 
of thefe parties were increafed even by the ufual 
ineans by which difcord is made to ceafe, and 
quarrels are turned into friendihip. In the mean 
time, the pride of the wealthy men, not noble or 
newly noble, increafed with its caufe. They felt 
tvith refcntment an inferiority, the grounds of 
which they did not acknowledge. There was ntf 
tneafure to which they were not willing to lend 
themfelves, in order to be revenged of the out- 
rages of this rival pride, and to exalt their wealth 
to what they confidered as its natural rank and 
eftimation. They ftruck at the nobility through 
the crown and the church. They attacked them 
J)articularly on the fide on which they thought 
them the moft vulnerable, that is, the poffeffions 
c( the church, which, through the patronage of 
the crown, generally devolved upon the nobility. 
The bifliopticks, and the great commendatory 
ibbies, w§re, with few exceptions, held by that 



In this ftate of real, though not always per^ 
ceived warfare between the noble ancient landed 
inteteift, and the hewmonied intereft, the greateft 
becaufe the mpft- applicable ftrength was in the 
tands of the latter. The monied intereft is in its 
nature morie ready for any adventure; and its pof^ 
iefibri mOjfe difpofed t0 mW enterprifes of any 

kind« 
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Wiyl, Being of a recent acquifmon, it fjilk m 
more naturally with any novelties. It h tWefoff 

the kind of wei\lth which will l>e refcrted to by sU 

who wifti for change. 

Along with the monieci inteiFeft, a new defcrip* 
-tion of men had gj^own ^p, with whom }:h^^; ii?^ 
tereft fbon formed a clofe jind marked union j J 
ine^n the political meji pi letters. Men pf ietter$> 
fond of diftinguilhing.tbemfelve^, are rarely averfc 
to innovation. Since the decline of the life ^»4 
greatnefs of Louis the Fourteenth, tb^y w.pv§ not 
fo mueh xrulfivated ieither by him, PV by tbi^ r^ 
gent^ pr the fueceffori^ to the crpwn ; jior w^v^? 
they engaged to the coyrt by favpi^rs and empluf 
jneiEits fo fyftematically a§ dyrijQg the fplendid per 
ripd of that oftentatious and not impolitipk f^igJV 
What they loft in thie old ooprt prote5:iop, th^ 
ende^yq^ured to fnake )ip by joining iji ^ fort p{ 
incorporation of their Q^n ; tp which th^e two, 
academies' of France, aiid ^fterwjird$ the v^ft na^ 
dertaking of the Encyclopaedia, (tarried Pn by i* 
fociety pf thefe gentlemen, (Jid npt * liftJe ^ontrl** 
bute* 

The literary cab^l had fofne ye^fs ^go fyffxiu^^ 
fomething like a regular plan for the deftr^<^ip» 
pf th<3 chriftian re]igio|i^ Jhis ftbjej^ they ^w^ 
fued with a degree of zeal which hitherto had 
t)een difcpyered pnly in the prpf agatpjrs of {bm§ 
{yUcm q( piety^ . They were poff^ffed wl^h .a fpiri$ 

• ' ■ ■ ■ " ■• Pi 
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of prdfelytifm in the moft fknatical degree } and 
frotn thence, by an eafy progrefe, with the fpirit 
df perfecution according to tbeir means,* What 
Viras not to be done towards their great erid by 
any direft or immediate aft, might be wrought 
hf a longer procefs through the medium of bpi- 
ftidn. To command that opinion, the firft ftep is 
td eftablifli a dominion over thofe who direft it. 
fliey contrived to poffefs themfelves, with great 
Itiethod and perfeverance, of all the avenues to 
literary fame. Many of them indeed flood high 
in the ranks of literature and fcience. The world 
had done theni juftice ; and in favour of general 
talents forgave the evil tendency of their peculiar 
principles. This was true liberality ; which they 
feturncd by endeavouring to confine the reputa- 
tion of fenfe, learnings and tafte to themfelves or 
tlieir follow'er^. t will venture to fay that this 
ftarrow, exclufive fpirit has not been lefs prejudi- 
cial to literature atid to tafte, than to morals and 
true philofophy. Thefe atheiftical fathers have a 
bigotry of their own ; and they have learnt to 
talk agaiiift moiiks with the fpirit of a monk. 
But in fome things, they are men of the World. 
The feibiif c^ 6f intrigue lire called in tci fupply 
the defeat of itguftient ihd wit. To this fyftem 

* This (down to the end of the firft fentetice in the next pa- 
fagfaph) and Ibflie other parts here aftd th<J«, vTCW itifertedl, on 
fed fcfadirig the^ ibafitifciipt^ by thf loft fon. 

of 
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of literary monopoly was joined an uijremitting 
induftry to blacken and difcredit in every way, 
and by every means, all thofc who did not hold 
to their faftion. To thofe who have obferved the 
fpirit of their conduft, it has long been clear that 
nothing was wanted bujL the power of carrying 
the intolerance of the tongue and of the pen into 
a perfecution which would ftrike ^t property, li- 
berty, and life. 

The defultory and faint perfecution carried on 
againft them, more from compliance with form 
and decency than with ferious refentment, neither 
weakened their ftrength, nor, relaxed their efforts. 
The iffue of the whole was, that what with oppo- 
fidon, and what with fuccefe, a violent and ma- 
lignant zeal, of a kind hitherto unknown in the 
.world, had taken an entire poffeffion of their 
minds, and rendered their whole converfation, 
which otherwife would have been pleafing and 
inftruftive, perfe<ftly difgufting, A fpirit of ca- 
bal, intrigue, and profelytifm, pervaded all their 
thoughts, words, and action s« And, as contro- 
yerfial zeal foon turns its thoughts on force, they 
began to infinuate themfclves into a correfppn- 
dence with foreign princes; in hopes, through 
their authority, which at firft they flattered, they 
might bring about the changes they had in view. 
To them it Was indifferent whether thefe changes 
were to be accomplilhed by the thunderbolt of 

Vol. V. P defpotifin. 
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defpotifiDi, or by the earthquake of popular com- 
motion. The correlponclence between this cabal 
and the late king of Pruffia, will throw no fmaB 
light upon the fpirit of all their proceedings.* Fof 
^he fame purpofe for which tbey intrigued with 
princes, they cultivated, in a diftinguifhed man* 
ner, the monied interdl of France; and pardy 
through the means furnilhed by thofe whofe pc- ] 
culiar offices gave them the moft extenfive and J 
certain means of communication, they carefully i 
occupied all the avenues to opinion. i 

Writers, efpecially when they aft in a body^ 
and with one direftion, have great influence on 
the publick mind; the alliance therefore of theie 
writers with the monied intereft,t had no fmall 
efFeft in removing the popular odium and envy 
which attended that fpecies of wealth. Theft 
wTiters, like the propagators of all novelties, pre- 
tended to a great zeal for the poor, and the 'lowcff 
orders, whilft in their fatires they rendered hate- 
ful, by every exaggeration, the faults of courts, of 
nobility, and of priefthood. They became a fort 
of demagogues. They ferved as a link to unite^ 
in favour of one objeft, obnoxious wealth to rcft- 
lefs and defperate poverty. 

As thefe two kinds of men appear principal 

* I do not chufe to (hock the fcehng of the moral reader witt 
any quotation of their vulgar, bafe, and profane language. 

t Their connexion with Turgot and almoft all the people rf 
the finance. 

leaders 
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leaders in aU the late tranfadions, their jundion 
aiid politicks will ferve to account, not upon any 
principles of law or of policy, but as a caufe^ for 
the general fury with which all the landed pro- 
perty of ecdefiaftical corporations has been attack- 
ed J and the great care which, contrary to their 
pretended principles, has been taken, of a monied 
intereft originating from the authority of the 
crown. All the envy againft wealth and power,. 
was artificially direfted againft other defcriptions 
of riches. On what other principle than that 
. which I have fiated can we account for an appear- 
ance fo extraordinary and unnatural as that of the 
ccclefiaftical poffeffions, which had ftood fo many 
fircceffions of ages and fhocks of civil violences, and 
were guarded at once by juftice, and by prejudice, 
being applied to the payment of debts, compara- 
tively recent, invidious, and contraQied by a do* 
cried arid fubverted government? 

Was the publick ciiate a fufficient ftake for the 
publick debts? Afiume that it was not, aad that 
a lofe mu/i be incurred fomewhere — When thie 
only eftate lawfully poilbfied, and which the con- 
trading parties had in contemplation at the time 
in which their bargain was made, happens to fail, 
who, according to the principles of natural and 
legal equity, ought to be the fiifferer? Certainly 
it ought to be either the party who trufted ; or 
the party who perfuaded him to truftj or bothj 

P 2 and 
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and not third parties who had no concern with 
the tranfaftion. Upon any infolvency they ought 
to fuflfcr who were weak enough to lend upon bad 
fecurity, or they who fraudulently held out a fe- 
curity that was not valid. Laws are acquainted 
with no other rules of decifion. But by the new 
inftitute of the rights of men, the only perfons, 
who in equity ought to fufFer, are the only perfons 
who are to be faved harmlefs : thofe are to anfwer 
the debt who neither were lenders nor borrowers, 
mortgagers nor mortgagees. 

What had the clergy to do with thefe tranlac- 
tions ? What had they to do with any publick en- 
gagement further than the extent of their own 
debt ? To that, to be fure, their eftates were bound 
to the laft acre. Nothing can lead more to the 
true fpirit of the affembly, which fits for publick 
confifcation,with its new equity, and its new mo- 
rality, than an attention to their proceeding with 
regard to this debt of the clergy. The body of 
confifcators, true to that monied intereft for which 
they were falfe to every other, have found the 
clergy competent to incur a legal debt. Of courfe 
they declared them legally entitled to the property 
which their power of incurring the debt and mort- 
gaging the eftate implied; recognifing the rights 
of thofe perfecuted citizens, in the very aft in 
which they were thus grofsly violated. 

If, as I faid, any perfons are to make good de- 
ficiencies 
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ficiencies to the publick creditor, befides the pub- 
lick at large, they muft be thofe who managed the 
agreement. Why therefore are not the eftates of 
all the comptrollers general confifcated?* Why not 
thofe of the long fucceflion of minifters, financiers, 
and bankers who have been enriched whilft the 
nation was impoveriftied by their dealings and 
their counfels? Why is not the eftate of Mr. La- 
borde declared forfeited rather than of the arch- 
bifliop of Paris, who has had nothing to do in the 
creation or in the jobbing of the publick funds? 
Or, if you muft confifcate old landed eftates in 
favour of the money-jobbers, why is the penalty 
confined to one defcriptlon? I do not know whe- 
ther the expences of the duke de Choifeul have 
left any thing of the infinite fums which he had 
derived from the bounty of his mafter, during the 
tranfadlions of a reign which contributed largely, 
by every fpecies of prodigality in war and peace, 
to the prefent debt of France. If any fuch re- 
mains, why is not this confifcated? I remember 
to have been in Paris during the time of the old 
government. I was there juft after the duke d'Ai- 
guillon had been fnatched (as it was generally 
thought) from the block by the hand of a protect- 
ing defpotifm. He was a minifter, and had fome 
concern in the affairs of that prodigal period. 
Why do I not fee his eftate delivered up to the 
municipalities in which it is fituated? The noble 

* All havelbecn confifcated jn their turn. 

> P 3 family 
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family df Noailles have long been fervants (meri- 
torious fervants I admit) to the crown of France^ 
and have had of courfe fome fhare in its bounties. 
Why do I hear nothing of the application of their 
eftates to the publick debt ? Why is^ the eftate of 
the duke de Rochefoucault more facred than that 
of the cardinal de Rochefoucault? The former is, 
I doubt not, a worthy perfon ; and (if it were 
not a fort of profanenefs to talk of the ufe, as af- 
fefting the title to property) he makes a good ufe 
of his revenues; but it is no difrefpeft to him to 
iay, what authentick information well warrants me 
in faying, that the ufe made of a property equally 
valid, by his brother* the cardinal archbifhop of 
Rouen, was far more laudable and far more pub-' 
lick-fpirited. Can one hear of the profcription of 
fuch perfons, and the confifcation of their cffefts, 
without indignation and horrour? He is not a 
man who does not feel fuch emotions on fuch oc- 
cafioris. He does not deferve the name of a free 
man who will not exprefs them. 

'Few barbarous conquerors have ever made fo 
terrible a revolution in property. None of the 
heads of the Roman factions, when they eftablifhed 
'* crudelem illam haJlanC^ in all their auftions of ra- 
pine, have ever fet up to fale the goods of the con- 
quered citizen to fuch an enormous amount. It 
muft be allowed in favour of thofe tyrants of anti- 

* Not his brother, nor any near relation; but this miftake docs 
not affcd the argument. 

quity. 
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quity, that what was done by them could hardly 
be faid to be done in cold blood. Their paffiod^ 
were inflamed, their tempers foured, their under- 
ftandings confufed, with the fpirit of revenge, with 
the innumerable reciprocated and recent infiic^' 
tions and retaliations of blood and rapine. They 
were driven beyond all bounds of moderation by 
the apprehenfion of the return of power with the 
return of property, to the families of thofe they 
had injured beyond all hope of forgivenefs. 

Thefe Roman confifcators, who were yet only 
in the elements of tyranny, and were not in- 
ftrucled in the rights of mei^ to exercife all forts . 
of cruelties on each other without provocation, 
thought it neceffary to fpread a fort of colour over 
their injuftice. They confidered the vanquiflied 
party as compofed of traitors who had borne arms, 
or other wife had afted with hoftility againft the 
commonwealth. They regarded them as perfons 
who had forfeited their property by their crimes. 
With you, in your improved ftate of the human 
mind, there was no fuch formality. You feized 
upon five ^millions fterling of annual rent, and 
turned forty or fifty thoufand human creatures 
out of their houfes, becaufe " fuch was your plea- 
" fiire.'* T|ie tyrant Harry the eighth of England, 
as he was not better enli^tened than the Roman 
Marius's and Sylla's, and had not ftudied in your 
new fchools, did not know what an effectual in- 

P4 ftrument 
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ilrument of defpotiftn was to be found in that 
^rand magazine of oflfenfivc weapons, the rights of 
men. When he refolved to rob the abbies, as the 
club of the Jacobins have robbed all the ecclefiaf- 
ticks, he began by fetting on foot a commiffion to 
examine into the crimes and abufes which prevailed 
in thofe communities. As it might be expected, 
his commiffion rpported truths, exaggerations, and 
falfehoods. But truly or falfely it reported abufes 
and offences. However, as abufes might be cor- 
refted, as every crime of perfons does not infer a 
forfeiture with regard to communities, and as 
property, in that dark age, was not difcovered to 
be a creature of prejudice, all thofe abufes (and 
there were enough of them) were hardly thought 
fufficient ground for fuch a confifcation as it was 
for his purpofes to make. He therefore procured 
the formal furrender of thefe eftates. All thefe 
operofe proceedings were adopted by one of the 
moft decided tyrants in the rolls of hiftory, as ne- 
ceffary preliminaries, before he could venture, by 
bribing the members of his two fervile houfes 
with a fliare of the fpoil, and holding out to them 
an eternal immunity from taxation, to demand a 
confirmation of his iniquitous proceedings by an 
ad: of parliament. Had fate referved him to our 
times, four technical terms would have done his 
bufmefs, and faved him all this trouble; he needed 
nothing more than one fliort form of incanta- 

tion — 
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tionr^*^ Philofophy^ Lights Liberality^ the Rights $f 
'''Men:' 

I can fay nothing in praife of thofe afts of ty- 
ranny, which no voice has hitherto ever com- 
mended under any of their faife colours; yet in 
. thefe falfe colours an homage was paid by defpo- 
tifm tojuftice. The power which was above all 
fear and all remorfe was not fet above all Ihame. 
Whilft fhame keeps its watch, virtue is not wholly 
extinguifhed in the heart ; nor will moderation be 
utterly exiled from the minds of tyrants. 

I believe every honeft man fympathizes in his 
refledions with our political poet on that occafion, 
and will pray to avert the omen whenever thefe 
acts of rapacious defpotifm prefent themfelves to 
his view or his imagination : 

" May no fuchjlorm 



" Fall on our times ^ where ruin viujl reform* 

" Tell me (my mufe) what monjlrous^ dire offence^ 

" What crimes could any Chrijlian king incenfe 

" Tofuch a rage ? WusU luxury^ or lujl ? 

" Was hcfo temperate ^fo chajie^fo juji ? 

*' Were thefe their crimes? they were his own much morei 

" But wealth is crime enough to him that's poor J 

* The reft of the paflage is this- 
** Who having fpent the treafures of his crown, 
*' Condemns their luxury to feed his own. 
** And yet this adl, to varnifh o'er the ihame 
** Of f acrilege, muft bear devotion's name. 
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This fame wealth,, which is at all times treafoa 
and Icfe nation to indigent and rapaciotxs defpo* 

** No crime fo bold, but would be undcrftood 
*• A Teal, or atleaft a feeming, good; 
•' Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 
" And, free from confcicnce, is a Have to fame. 
^^ Tbu^t he the church at once prote<5ts, and fpoils t 
** But princes* f words are fharper than their ftyles. 
•* And thus to th* ages paft he makes amends, 
** Their charity deflroys, their faith defends, 
** Then did religion in a lazy cell, 
*' In empty aery contemplations dwell; 
** And like the block, unmoved lay : but ours, 
*' As much too a^ive, like the iiork devours. 
** Is there no temp'raie region can be known, 
•* Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone? 
** Could we not wake from that lethargick dream ^ 
^ But to be reftlefs in a worfe extreme? 
** And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
*' But to be call into a calenture ? 
" Can knowledge have no bound, but mud advance 
** So far, to make us wifh for ignorance? 
♦* And rather in the dark to grope our way, 
** Than, led by a falfe guide, to err, by day ? 
*^ Who fees thefe difmal heaps, but would demand^ 
" What barbarous invader fack'd the land ? 
•• But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 
'* This defolation, but a Chriftian king; 
^ When nothing, bat the name of zeal, appears 
** *Twixt our bcft adiions, and the worft of theirs, 
<t What does be think our facrilege would fpare. 
When fucj^ th' efFefts ©four devotion are?" 

CoopER*s HilL, by Sir John Denham. 
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tHm, under all modes b£ polity, was your temjAa- 
tion to violate property, law, and reli^on, united 
in one objcft. But was the ftate of France fo 
wretched and undone, that no other refource but 
rapine remained to preferve its cxiftence? On this 
point I wifh to receive fome information. When 
the ftates met, was the condition of the finances of 
France fuch, that, after oeconomifing on principles 
of jufticc and mercy through all departments, no 
fair repartition of burthens upon all the orders 
could poffibly reftore them ? If fuch an equal im- 
pofition would have been fiifficient, you well know 
It might eafily have been made. Mr. Necker, in 
the budget which he laid before the orders affem- 
bled at Verfailles, made a detailed expolition of the 
ftate of the French nation.* 

If we give credit to him, it was not neceffary to 
have recourfe to any new impofitions whatfoever, 
to put the receipts of France on a balance with its 
expences. He ftated the permanent charges of all 
defcriptions, including the intereft of a new loan 
of four hundred millions, at 531,444,000 livres; 
the fixed revenue at 475,294,000, making the de^ 
ficiency 56,150,000, or ihort of 2,200,000 ftcrling. 
But to balance it, he brought forward favings and 
improvements of revenue (confidered as entirely 

* Rapport de Monf. le Direfteur-g^n^ral dcs Finances^ fait 
par ordrc du Roi h. Verfailles. Mai 5, 1789. 

certain) 
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certain) to rather more than the amount of that 
deficiency ; and he concludes with thefe emphati- 
cal words (p. 39) " Quel pays, Meffieurs, que ce- 
lui, ouy/ans imp6ts et avec de fimples objcts in* 
apperfus^ on pent faire difparoitre un deficit qui 
" a fait tant de bruit en Europe/' As to the re- 
imburfement, the finking of debt, and the other 
great objects of publick credit and political ar- 
rangement indicated in Monfieur Necker^s fpeech, 
no doubt could be entertained, but that a very 
moderate and proportioned affeffment on the ci- 
tizens without diftin6lion would have provided 
for all of them to the fullcft extent of their de- 
mand. 

If this reprefentation of Monf. Necker was falfe, 
then the affembly arc in the higheft degree culpable 
for having forced the king to accept as his mini- 
fter, and fince the king's depofition, for having 
employed as their miniftcr, a man who had been 
capable of abufing fo notorioufly the confidence of 
his mafter and their own; in a matter too of the 
higheft moment, and diredly appertaining to his 
particular office. But if the reprefentation was 
exad: (as having always, along with you, conceived 
a high degree of refped: for Mr. Necker, I make 
no doubt it was) then what can be faid in favour 
of thofe, who, inftead of moderate, reafonable, 
and general contribution, have in cold blood, and 

impelled 
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impeBed by no neceffity, had recourfe to a partial- 
and qruel confifcation? 

Was that contribution refufed on a pretext of 
privilege, either on the part of the clergy or on 
that of the nobility ? No certainly. As to the 
clergy, they even ran before the wiflies of the third 
order. Previous to the meeting of the ftates, they 
had in all their inftruftions exprefsly direfted their 
deputies to renounce every immunity, which put 
them upon a footing diftinft from the condition 
of their fellow fubjefts. In this renunciation 
the clergy were even more explicit than the no- 
bility. 

But let us fuppofe that the deficiency had re- 
mained at the 56 millions, (or 2,aoo,oool. fterl- 
ing) as at firft ftated by Mr. Necker. Let us al- 
low that all the refources he oppofed to that de- 
ficiency were impudent and groundlefe fifl:ions; 
and that the affembly (or their lords of articles* 
at the Jacobins) were from thence juftified in lay- 
ing the whole burden of that deficiency on the 
clergy, — ^yet allowing all this, a neceffity of 
2,2oo,oooL fterling will not fupport a confifcation 
to the amount of five millions. The impofition of 
2,2oo,oool. on the clergy, as partial, would have 

* In the conftitution of Scotland, during the Stuart reigns, a 
committee iat for preparing bills ; and none could pafs, but thofe 
prcvioufly approved by them. This committee was called lords 
of articles. 

been 
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been oppreffivc and unjuft, but it would not have 
been altogether ruinous to tbofe on whom it was 
impofed; and therefore it would not have anfwer« 
cd the real purpofe of the managers^ 

Perhaps perfons, unacquainted with the fbite of 
France, on hearing the clergy and the noblefle 
were privileged in point of taxation, may be led 
to imagine, that previous to the revolution thefe 
bodies had contributed nothing to the ftate. This 
is a great mifiake. They certainly did not con- 
tribute equaUy with each other, nor either c^ 
them equally with the commons. They both 
however contributed largely. Neither nobility 
nor dergy enjoyed any exemption from the ex- 
dfe on confumable commodities, from duties of 
cuftom, or from any of the other numerous /«- 
dire£l impolitions, which in France, as weS as 
here, make fo very large a proportion of all pay- 
ments to the publick. The noblefle paid the capi- 
tation. They paid alfo a land tax, called the twen* 
tieth penny, to the height fometimes of three, 
fometitnes of four fliillings in the pound; both of 
them dired impofitions of no light nature, and no 
trivial produce. The clergy of the provinces an- 
nexed by conqueft to France, (which in extent 
make about an eighth part of the whole, but in 
wealth a niuch larger proportion) paid likewife to 
the capitation and the twentieth penny, at the 
rate paid by the nobility. The clergy in the old^ 

provinces 
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provinces did not pay the capitation ; but they 
bad redeemed themfelves at the cxpence of about 
24 millions, or a little more than a million fterling. 
They were exempted from the twentieths; but 
then they made free gifts ; they contraded debts 
for the ftate ; and they were fubjeft to fomc 
other charges^ the whole computed at about a 
thirteenth part of their dear income. They ought 
to have paid annually about forty thou£and pounds 
more, to put them on a par with the contribution 
iaf the nobility. 

When the terrours of this tremendous profcrip* 
tion hung over the clergy, they made an ojSer of 
a contribution, through the archbifhop of Aix, 
which, for its extravagance, ought not to have 
been accepted. But it was evidently and obvioufly 
more advantageous to the publick creditor, than 
any thing which could rationally be promifed by 
the confifcation. Why was it not accepted? The 
reafon is plain — ^There was no defire that the 
church ftould be brought to ferve the ftate. The 
fersrice of the ftate was made a pretext to deftroy 
the church. In thdr way to the deftruction of 
the church they would not fcruple to deftroy their 
country: and they have deftroyed it, Ont great 
€ndm the project would have been defeated, if the 
plan of ei^brtion had been adopted in lieu of the 
fcheitie of confifcation. The new landed intereft 
comie^^d with the new republick, and conneflied 
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with it for its very being, could not have been 
created* This was among the reafons why that 
extravagant ranfom was not accepted* 

The madncfs of the projeft of confifcation, on 
the plan that was firft pretended, foon became ap- 
parent.' To bring this unwieldy mafs of landed 
property, enlarged by the confifcation of all the 
vaft landed domain of the crown, at once into 
market, was obvioufly to defeat the profits pro- 
pofed by the confifcation, by depreciating the va- 
lue of thofe lands, and indeed of all the landed 
cftates throughout France. Such a fudden diver- 
fion of all its circulating money from trade to land, 
muft be an additional mifchief. What ftep was 
taken ? Did the affembly , on becoming fenfible of 
the inevitable ill effefts of their projefted fide, re- 
vert to the offers of the clergy ? No diftrefe could 
oblige them to travel in a courfe which was dit 
graced by any appearance of juftice. Giving over 
all hopes from a general immediate fale, another 
project feems to have fucceeded. They propofed 
to take ftock in exchange for the church lands. In, 
that project great difficulties arofe in equalizihg 
the objefts to be exchanged. Other obftades alfa 
prefented themfelves, which threw them back 
again upon fome projed of fale. The municipa-^ 
lities had taken an alarm. They would riot hear 
of transferring the whole plunder of the king- 
dom to the fl:ock-holders in Paris. Many of thofe 

municipalities 
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municipalities had been (upon fyftem) reduced to 
the moft deplorable indigence. Money was no 
where to be feen. They were therefore led to the 
point that was fo ardently defired. They panted 
for a currency of any kind which might revive 
their perifliing induftry. The municipalities were 
then to be admitted to a fhare in the fpoil, which 
evidently rendered the firft fcheme (if ever it had 
been ferioufly entertained) altogether impracli* 
cable. Publick exigencies preffed upon all fidcs^ 
The miniiler of finance reiterated his call for fup- 
ply with a moft urgent, anxious, and boding voice. 
Thus preffed on all fides, inftead of the firft plan of 
converting their bankers into bifliops and abbots, 
inftead of paying the old debt, they contracted a 
new debt, at 3 per cent, creating a new paper cur- 
rency, founded on an eventual fale of the church 
lands* They iffued this paper currency to fatisfy 
in the firft inftance chiefly the demands made upon 
them by the bank of d if county the great machine, or 
paper-mill, of their fictitious wealth. 

The fpoil of the church was now become the 
only refource of all their operations in finance j the 
vital principle of all their politicks ; the fole fecu- 
rity for the exiftence of their power. It was ne- 
ceflary by all, even the moft violent means, to put 
every individual on the fame bottom, and to bind 
the nation in one guilty intereft to uphold this 
»ft, and the authority of thofe by whom it was 
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done. In order to force the moft reluctant into a 
participation of their pillage, they rendered their 
paper circulation compulfory in all payments. 
Thofe who confider the general tendency of their 
fchemes to this one object as a centre, and a centre 
from which afterwards all their meafures radiate, 
will not think that I dwell too long upon this part 
of the proceedings of the national affembly. 

To cut off all appearance of connection between 
the crown and publick juftice, and to bring the 
whole under implicit obedience to the dictators in 
Paris, the old independent judicature of the par- 
liaments, with all its merits, and all its faults, was 
wholly aboliflied. Wliilft the parliaments exifted, 
it was evident that the people might fomc time or 
other come to refort to them, and rally under the 
ftandard of their ancient laws. It became how- 
ever a matter of confideration that the magiftrates 
and officers, in the* courts now aboliflied; bad pur- 
chafed their places at a very high rate, for which, 
as well as for the duty they performed, they re- 
ceived but a very low return of intereft. Simple 
confifcatipn is a boon only for the clergy; — to the 
' lawyers fome appearances of §;^uity are to be ob- 
' ferved ; and they are to recei\^ compenfation to 
an immenfe amount. Their compenfation be- 
comes part of the national debt, for the liquida- 
tion of which there is the one exhauftlefs fund. 
ITie lawyers are to obtaia their compenfation in 
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the new church paper, which is to march with the 
new principles of judicature and legiflature. The 
difmifled magiftrates are to take their fhare of 
martyrdom with the ecclefiafticks, or to receive 
their own property from fuch a fund, and in fuch 
a manner, as all thofe, who have been feafoned 
with the ancient principles of jurifprudence, and 
had been the fworn guardians of property, muft 
look upon with horrour. Even the clergy are to 
receive their miferable allowance out of the deprc- 
dated paper which is ftamped with the indelible 
chara&er of facrilege, and with the fymbols of 
their own ruin, or they inuft ftarve. So violent 
an outrage upon credit, property, and liberty, as 
this coiripulfory paper currency, has feldom been 
exhibited by the alliance of bankruptcy and ty* 
ranny, at any time, or in any nation. 

In the courfe of all thefe operations, at length 
comes out the grand arcanum /—that in reality, 
and in a fair fenfe, the lands of the church (fo far 
as any thing certain can be gathered from their 
proceedings) are not to be fold at all.* By the late 
refolutions of the national affembly, they are in- 
deed to be delivered to the higheft bidder. But 
it is to be obferved, that a certain portian only of 
the furchafe money is to he laid down» A period of 
twelve years is to be given for the payment of the 
reft. The philofophick purchafcrs are therefore, 
on payment of a fort of fine, to be put inftantly 

Q 2 into 
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into pofTciTion of the eftate. It becomes in fome 
rcfpccls a fort of gift to them ; to be held on the 
feudal tenure of zeal to the new eftabliihment. 
This projed is evidently to let in a body of pur- 
chafers without money. The confequence will 
be, that thefe purchafcrs, or rather grantees, will 
pay, not only from tlie rents as they accrue, 
which might as well be received by the Hate, but 
from the fpoil of the materials of buildings, from 
waftc in woods, and from whatever money, by 
hands habituated to the gripings of ufury, they 
can wring from the miferable . peafant. He is to 
be delivered over to the mercenary and arbitrary 
difcretion of men, who will be ftimulated to every 
fpecies of extortion by the growing demands on 
the growing profits of an eftate held under the 
precarious fettlement of a new political fyftera. 

When all the frauds, impoftures, violences, ra- 
pines, burnings, murders^ confifcations, compul- 
fory paper currencies,- and every defcription of ty- 
ranny and cruelty employed to bring about and 
to uphold this revolution, have their natural ef- 
fect, that is, to ihock the moral fentiments of all 
virtuous and fober minds, the abettors of this phi- 
lofophick fyftem immediately ftrain their throats 
in a declamation againft .the old monarchical go- 
vernment of France, When they Ijiavc rendered 
that depofcd power fufficiently black, they then 
proceed in argument, as if all thofe who dilap- 

prove 
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prove of their hew abufes, muft of courfe be par- 
tifans of the old ; that thofe who reprobate their 
crude and violent fchemes of liberty ought to be 
treated as advocates for fervitude. I admit that 
their necelRties do compel them to this bafe and 
contemptible fraud. Nothing can reconcile men 
to their proceedings and projefts but the fuppofi- 
tion that there is no third option between them 
and fome tyranny as odious as can be furnifheii 
by the records of hiftory, or by the invention of 
poets. This prattling of theirs hardly defcrves 
the name of fophiftry. It is nothing but plain im- 
pudence. Have thefc gentlemen never heard, in 
. the whole circle of the worlds of theory and prac- 
tice, of any thing between the defpotifm of the 
monarch and the defpotifm of the multitude? 
Have they never heard of a monarchy direfted by 
Jaws, controlled and balanced by the great here- 
ditary wealth and hereditary dignity of a nation ; 
and both again controlled by a judicious check 
from the reafon and feeling of tlie people at large 
a£Kng by a fuitable and permanent organ ? Js it 
then impoffible that a man may be found who, 
without criminal ill intention, or pitiable abfur- 
dity, fhall- prefer fuch a mixed and tempered go- 
vernment to either of the extremes; and who may 
repute that nation to be deftitute of all wifdom 
and of all virtue, which, having in its choice to 
obtain, fuch a government with eafe, or rather to 

Q 3 cmjirm 
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cmjirm it when a6lually pojefed^ thought proper tO 
commit a thoufand crimes, and to fubjeft thcif 
country to a thoufand evils, in order to avoid it? 
Is it then a truth fo univerfally acknowledged, that 
a pure democracy is the only tolerable form into 
which human fociety can be thrown, that a man 
is not permitted to hefitate about its merits, with- 
out the fufpicion of being a friend to tyranny, that 
is, of being a foe to mankind ? 

I do not know under what defcription to dafi 
the prefent ruling authority in France. It aflFeSs 
to be a pure democracy, though I think it in a di- 
reft train of becoming fhortly a mifchievous and 
ignoble oligarchy. But for the prefent I admit it 
to be a contrivance of the nature and effefk of 
what it pretends to. I reprobate no form of go- 
vernment merely upon abftraft principles. There 
may be fituations in which the purely democratick 
form will become neceffary. There may be fonie 
(very few, and very particularly circumftanced) 
where it would be clearly defirable. This I do 
not take to be the cafe of France, or of any other 
great country. Until now, we have feen no ex- 
amples of confiderable democracies. The ancients 
were better acquainted with them. Not being 
wholly unread in the authors, who had feen the 
moft of thofe conftitutions, and who beft under- 
flood them, I cannot help concurring with their 
opinion, that an abfolute democracy, no more than 

abfolute 
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abiolute monarchy, is to be reckolied among the 
legitimate forms of government. They think it 
rather the corruption and degeperacy, than the 
found conftitution of a republick. If I recoUeft 
rightly, Ariftotle obferves, that a democracy has 
many ftriking points of refemblance with a ty- 
ranny.* Of this I am certain, that i« a demo- 
cracy, the majority of the citizens is capable of 
exercifing the moft cruel oppreflions upon the mi- 
nority, whenever ftrong diviiions prevail in that 
kind of polity, as they often muft ; and that op- 
preffion of the minority will extend to far greater 
numbers, and will be carried on with much greater 

♦ When I wrote this I quoted from memory, after many years 
had elapfed from my reading the pa£age. A learned friend has 
found it, and it is as follows : 

To v^(^ TO auTo, x«t afx^ti) SiCTrorixei t»v (3i^Ttou«v, 

XM roi }\/np(rfJi'Otfocj ua^Trip Ikb! roc iTnrayfMmlA* xcn i Jyi- 

fAotyuyi^ X.OH o xoAcc^, ol duroi xa,i. dvaXoyou* xcn fJuetXiffit 

sxaripoi ZTA^^ £>c;»T£poi^ l(r^uiiCiVj ol fMv xoAaxc; xrospoB rv" 

pxyyoi^j ol Si SyifACtywyoi Tjocpot ro7g SnfAOi? ro7g 'toihtoi?.— 

• The ethical charader is the fame ; both exercife defpotifm 

* over the better clafs of citizens; and decrees are in the one, 

* what ordinances and arrets are in the other : the demagogue 

* too, and the court favourite, are not unfrequenlly the fame 

* identical men, and always bear a clofe analogy; and thefe 

* have the principal power, each in their refpc6tive forms of go-' 

* vernment, favourites with the a])foIute monarch, and demu- 

* gogues with a people fuch as I have defcribed.' Arift. Polj- 
tic. lib. iv. cap. 4. ' 
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fury^ than can almoft ever be apprehended from 
the dominion of a fingle fceptre. In fuch a popu- 
lar perfecution, individual fufferers are in a much 
more deplorable condition than in any other. Un- 
der a cruel prince they have the balmy compaflion 
of mankind to affuage the fmart of their wounds j 
they hav4 the plaudits of the people to animate 
their generous conftancy under tlieir fiifFerings s 
but thofe who are fubjefted to wrong under mul-* 
titudes, are deprived of all external confolation^ 
They feem deferted by mankind; overpowered bjT 
a confpiracy of their whole fpecies. 

But admitting democracy not to have that in- 
evitable tendency to party tyranny, which I fup- 
pofe it to have, and admitting it to poflbfe as much 
good in it when unmixed, as I am fure it poiTefles 
when compounded with other forms ; does mo- 
narchy, on its part, contain nothing at all to re- 
commend it ? I do not often quote Bolingbroke, 
nor have his works in general left any permanent 
impreflion on my mind. He is a prefumptuous 
and a fuperjBcial writer. But he has one obferva- 
tion, which, in my opinion, is not without depth 
and folidity. He fays, that he prefers a monarchy 
to other governments ; becaufe you can better in- 
graft any defcription of republick on a monarchy 
than any thing of monarchy upon the republican 
forms. I think him perfeftly in the right.- The 
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h^ is fo hiftorically ; and it agrees well with the 
fpeculation. 

I know how eafy a topick it is to dwell on the 
faults of departed greatnefs. By a revolution in 
the ftate, the fawning fycophant of yefterday is 
converted into the auftere critick of the prefent 
hour. But fteady independent minds, when they 
have an object of fo ferious a concern to mankind 
as government, under their contemplation, will 
difdain to aflume the part of fatirifts and declaim- 
ers. They will judge of human inftitutions as 
they do of human charafters. They will fort out 
the good from the evil, which is mixed in mortal 
inftitutions as it is in mortal men. 

Your government in France, though ufually^ 
and I think juftly, reputed the beft of the unquar 
lified or ill-qualified monarchies, was ftill full of 
abufes. Thefe abufes accumulated in a length of 
time, as they muft accumulate in every monarchy 
act under the conftant infpeftion of a popular re- 
prefentative. I am no ftranger to the faults and 
defers of the fubverted government of France ; 
and I think I am not inclined by nature or policy 
to make a panegyrick upon any thing which is a 
juft and natural objeft of cenfure.* But the quef- 
tion is not now of the vices of that monarchy, but 
of its exiftence. Is it then true, that the French 
government was fiich as to be incapable or unde- 
ierving gf reform j fo that it was of abfolute ne- 

cellity 
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ceffity the whole fiabrick fhould be at once pulled 
down, and the area cleared for the ereftion of a 
theoretick experimental edifice in its place ? All 
France was of a different opinion in the beginning 
of the year 1789. The inftru£tions to the repre- 
fentatives to the ftates-general, from every diftrift 
in that kingdom, were filled with prefects for the 
reformation of that government, without the re- 
moteft fuggeftion of a defign to deftroy it. Had 
fuch a defign been then even infinuated, I believe 
there would have been but one voice, and that 
voice for rejecting it with fcorn and horrour. 
Men have been fometimes led by degrees, fome* 
times hurried, into things of which, if they could 
have feen the whole together, they never would 
have permitted the moft remote approach. When 
thofe inftruclions were given, there was no quef* 
tion but that abufes exifi:ed, and that they demand- 
ed a reform ; nor is there now. In the interval 
between the inftruftions and the revolution, things 
changed their fliape ; and in confequence of that 
change, the true queftion at prefent is. Whether 
thofc who would have reformed, or thofe who 
have deftroyed, are in the right ? 

To hear fome men fpeak of the late monarchy of 
France, you would imagine that they were talk- 
ing of Perlia bleeding under the ferocious fword 
of Tahmas Kouli Klian ; or at leaft defcribing the 
b:irlxirous anarcbick defpotifin of Turkey, where 

the 
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the fineft countries in the moft genial cHmates in 
the world are wafted by peace more than any 
countries have been worried by war ; where arts 
are unknown, where rnanufaftures languifli, where 
fcience is extinguilh,ed, where agriculture decays, 
where the human race itfelf melts away and pe- 
rilhes under the eye of the obferven Was this 
the cafe of France ? I have no way of determin* 
ing the queftion but by a reference to fads. Fads 
do not fupport this refemblance. Along with 
much evil, there is fome good in monarchy itfelf j 
and fome correftive to its evil from religion, from 
laws, from manners, from opinions, the French 
monarchy muft have received ; which rendered it 
(though by no means a free, and therefore by no 
means a good conftitution) a defpotifin rather in 
appearance than in reality. 

Among the fiandards upon which the effefts of 
government on any country are to be eftimated,, 
I muft confider the ftate of its population as not 
the leaft certain. No country in which popula- 
tion flouriflies, and is in progreflive improvement, 
can be under a very mifchievous government. 
About fixty years ago, the Intendants of the gene- 
ralities of France made, with other matters, .a re- 
port of the population of their feyeral diftrifts. 
I have not the books, which are very voluminous, 
by ttie, nor do I know where to procure them 
(I am obliged to fpcak by memory, and therefore 

the 
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the lefs pofitively) but I think the population of 
France was by them, even at that period, eftimated 
at twenty-two millions of fouls. At the end of 
the laft century it had been generally calculated at 
eighteen. On either of thcfe eftimations France 
was not ill peoplc^d. Mr. Nccker, who is an au- 
thority for his own time at leaft equal to the h}' 
tendants for theirs, reckons, and upon apparently 
fure principles, the people of France, in the year 
1780, at twenty- four millions fix hundred and 
feventy thoufand. But was this the probable ul- 
timate term under the old eftabliihment ? Dr. 
Price is of opinion, that the growth of population 
in France was by no means at its acme in that 
year. I certsunly defer to Dr. Price's authority a 
good deal more in thefe fpeculations, than I do 
in his general politicks. This gentleman, taking 
ground - on Mr. Necker's data, is very confident 
that fince the period of that minifter's calculation^ 
the French population has increafed rajndly ; fo 
rapidly, that in the year 1789 he will not confent 
to rate the people of that kingdom at a lower 
number than thirty millions. After abating much 
(and much I think ought to be abated) from the 
fanguine calculation of Dr. Price, I have no doubt 
.that the population of France did increafc con- 
fiderably during this latter period : but fuppofing 
that it increafed to nothing more than will be fuf- 
ficient to complete the twenty-four niillions fix 
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hundred and feventy thoufand to twenty-five mil- 
lions, ftill a population of twenty-five nnillions, and 
that in an increafing progrefs, on a fpace of about 
twenty-feven thoufand fquare leagues, is immenfe. 
It is, for inftancc, a good deal more than the pro- 
portionable population of this ifland, or even than 
that of England, the beft peopled part of the 
united kingdom. 

It is not univeiially true, that France is a fertile 
country. Confiderablc trafts of it are barren, and 
labour under other natural difadvantages. In th? 
portions of that territory, where things are mori 
favourable, as far as I am able to difcover, the 
numbers of the people correfpond to the indul- 
gence of nature.* The Generality of Lifle (this I 
. admit is the ftrongeft example) upon an extent of 
four hundred and four leagues and a half, about 
ten years ago, contained feven hundred and thirty- 
four thoufand fix hundred fouls, which is one 
thoufand feven hundred and feventy-two inhabi- 
tants to each fquare league. 1 he middle term for 
the reft of France is about nrne hundred inhabi- 
tants to the fame admeafurement. 

I'do not attribute this population to the de- 
pofed government ; becaufe I do not like to com- 
pliment the contrivances of men with what is due 
in a great degree to the bounty of Providence. 

"♦ pc I'Adpniniilration dcs Finances de la France, par MonC 
Xeck^9 vol. i. p. 288. 
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But that decried government could not hare ob- . 
ftnifted, moft probably it favoured, the operation 
of thofe caufes (whatever they were) whether of 
nature in the foil, or habits of induftry among the 
people, which has produced fo large a number of 
the fpecies throughout that whole kingdom, and 
exhibited in fome particular places fuch prodigies 
of population. I never will fuppofe that fabridi: 
of a ftate to be the worft of all political inftitu- 
tions, which, by experience, is found to contain a 
principle favourable (however latent it may be) to . 
the increafe of mankind. 

The wealth of a country is another, and no con- 
temptible ftandard, by which we may judge whe- 
ther, on the whole, a government be protecting 
or deftruftive. France far exceeds England in 
the multitude of her people ; but I apprehend that 
her comparative wealth is much inferiour to ours ; 
that it is not fo equal in the diftribution, nor fo 
ready in the circulation. I believe the diflference 
in the form of the two governments to be amongft 
the caufes of this advantage on the fide of Eng- 
land. I fpeak of England, not c^ the whole Bri- 
tifli dominions j which, if compared with thofe of 
France, will, in fome degree, w^eaken the compa- 
rative rate of wealth upon our fide. But that 
wealth, which will not endure a comparifon with 
the riches of England, may conftitute a very re- 
fpeftable degree of opulence. Mr. Necker's book, 
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publifhed in 1785,* contains an accurate and inte- 
refting colleftion of fads relative to. publick ceco- 
nomy and to political arithmetick ; and his fpecu- 
iations on the fubjedt are in general wife and libe- 
ral. In that work he gives an idea of the ftate of 
France, very remote from the portrait of a coun- 
try whofe government was a perfeft grievance, ai;i 
abfolute evil, admitting no cure but through the 
violent and uncertain remedy of a total revolu- 
tion. He affirms, that from the year 1726 to 
the year 1784, there was coined at the mint of 
France, in the fpecies of gold and filver, to the 
amount of about one hundred millions of pounds 

fterling.f 

It is impoffibie that Mr. Necker fhould be mif- 
taken in the amount of the bullion which has 
been coined in the mint. It is a matter of official 
record. The reafonings of this able financier, con- 
cerning the quantity of gold and filver which re- 
mained for circulation, when he wrote in 1785, 
that is, about four years before the depofition and 
imprifonment of the French king, are not of equal 

• certainty ; but they are laid on grounds fo appa- 

* rently folid, that it is not eafy to refufe a confi- 
derable degree of afTent to his calculation. He 

• De I'Adminiftratlon des Finances de la Fiance, par Monf. 
Necker. 

t Vol. ill. chap. 8. and chap. 9. 
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calculates the numeraire^ or what we cdSl fpecie^ 
then actually exifting in France, at about eighty- 
eight millions of the fame Englifti money, A great 
accumulation of wealth for one country, large as 
tliat country is ! Mr. Necker was fo far from coh* 
fidering this influx of wealth as likely to ceafc, 
when he wrote in 1785, that he prefumes upon a 
future annual increafe of two per cent, upon the 
money brought into France during the periods 
from which he computed. 

Some adequate caufe muft have^iginally intro- 
duced all the money coined at its mint into that 
kingdom ; and fome caufe as operative muft have 
kept at home, or returned into its bofom, fuch a 
vaft flood of treafure as Mr. Necker calculates to 
remain for domeftick circulation. Suppofe any 
reafonable deductions from Mr. Necker's computa- 
tion ; the remainder mufl ftill amount to an im- 
mcnfc fum. Caufes thus powerful to acquire and 
, to retain, cannot be found in difcouraged indu£> 
try, infecure property, and a pofitively deftruftive 
government. Indeed, when I confider the feice of ' 
the kingdom o£ France ; the multitude and opu- 
lence of her cities ; the ufeful magnificence of her 
fpacious high roads and bridges ; the opportunity 
of her artificial canals and navigations opening the 
conveniences of maritime communication through 
a folid continent of fp immenfc an extent ; when I " 
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Turn ti£y eyes to the ftupendous works of her ports 
Mid harbours, and to her whole liaval apparatus^ 
whether for war or trade j when I brmg before 
my view the number of her fortifications, con* 
ftruded with fo bold and mafterly a fldll, and 
made and maintained at fo prodigious a charge,^ 
prefenting an armed front and impenetrable bar* 
rier to her enemies upon every fide; when I re- 
coiled: how very fmall a part of that extenfive re- 
gion is without cultivation, and to what complete 
perfedion the culture of many of the beft produc- 
tions of the earth have been brought in France; 
when I refledr on the excellence of her manufiaic- 
tures and fabricks, fecond to none but ours, and 
ii fome particulars not fecond ; when I contem- 
phte the grand foundations of charity, publick 
and private ; when I furvey the ftate of all the arts 
that beautify and polifli life ; when I reckon the 
men ihe has bred for extending her fame in vrztf 
her able fiatefmen, the multitude of her p£0« 
found lawyers and theologians, her philofophers^ 
her criticks, her hiftorians and antiquaries, her 
poets and her orators, facred and profane; t be* 
liold in all this fomething which awes and com* 
mands the imagination, which checks the mind 
pa the brink of precipitate and indifcriminate cen* 
fiirc, and which demands, that we fhould. very 
feriouily e:ifiamine, what and how great are the 
latent vices that could authorize us at once to ^evel 
. .^*L. V. R fo 
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ib fpacious a fiaibrick with the ground, 1 do not 
reoognifC) in this view of things, the defpotifioa (tf 
Turkey. Nor do I dilcern the charafter of a gO' 
vemment, that has been, on the whole, fa oppreC* 
five, or fo corrupt, or fo negligent, as to be utterlf 
unfit for all reformation. I muft think fudi a gCH 
vcmment well deferved to have its exceOendcs 
heightened; its faults corredled ; and its cafocities 
improved into a Britifh conftitution. 

Whoever has examined into the proceedings o£ 
that depofed government for feveral years back^ 
cannot fail to have obferved, amidft the incon^ 
&ancy and flu(^ation natural to oourts, an earneft 
endeavour towards the profperity and improve- 
ment of the country ; he muft adttut^ that it had 
long been employed, in fome inftances, wholly t» 
remove, in many confiderably to correft, the abu^ 
five piaAices and ufages that had prevailed in the 
ftate ; and that even the unlimited power of the 
foweign oVer the perfons of Ms fubjefts^ incon* 
fiftent, aa undoubtedly it waSs, with law and li« 
berty, had yet been every day growing more mi-^r 
tigated in the exerdfe. So far from refufing it«« 
ielf to reformation,* that government was open, 
>^ith a cenfurable degree of facility, to titt forts o£ 
projefts and projectors on the fubjeft. Rather 
too much countenance was given tb the Ipirit oF 
innovation, which foon was turned againft tho& 
who foftered it, and ended in th^ ruin. It is but 

%dd« 



edlAf and no very flattering juftioe to tKat iallen 
nanarchyt to fay, that, for manjr ycarst it trcC- 
pafled more by levity and want of judgment ift 
jfevtni of its fchemes, than from any defdS: in 
tttligcmcc or in publick fpirit. To compare the 
gotemment of France for the laft fifteen or £»• 
tieen years with wife and weU-conftituted eftabffih* 
Qients during that, or during any period^ is not 
to z(k, with fairnefs. But if in point of prodigal 
Bty in the expenditure of money, or in point of 
rigour in the excrcife of power, ir 4>e compared 
with any of the former reigns, I bdievc candid 
jiidlges will give little credit to the good intentions 
of thofe who dwell perpetually on the donations 
to favourites, or on the expences of the court, of 
m the borrours of the fiafiile in the rdgn oi Louis 
tkt Sixteendt*^ 

Whether the fyftem, if it dcferves ftich a narne^ 
sow built on the ruins of that ancient monarchy^ 
rnA he able to give a better account of the popui* 
fatlon and wealth of the country, which it has 
Ukitn under its care, is a matter very doubtfuL 
Iflftead of improving by the change, I apprehend 
(hat a long feries of years muft be told, before it 

^•Tbe wotM is obliged to Mr. dc Calonnc for the pains he 
htt taken to refute the fcaadalous exaggerations relative to 
fo|^e<yf the royal expences, and to deted the fallacious account 
given of pehfions, for the wicked purpofc of provoking the pp- 
pvhwe to all forts of crimes. 

R 2 can 
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can rtcover in any degree the efiFefts of this pin- 
lofophick revolution, and before the nation can 
be replaced on its former footing. If Dr. Price 
ihould think fit, a few years hence, to fiaivour us 
Vfith an cftimatc of the population of France, he 
will hardly be able to make up his talc of diirty 
millions of fouls, as computed in 1789, or the^ 
iembly's computation of twenty-fix millions of 
that year ; or even Mr. Necker^s twenty-five mil- 
lions in 1780* I hear that there are confiderabU 
emigrations from France ; and that many ^quitting 
that voluptuous climate, and that fedu6tive Clr^ 
eean liberty, have taken refuge in the frozen 
regions, and under the Britiih defpotifm of 
Canada. 

In the prefcnt difappearance of coin, no perfon 
could think it the fame country, in which the pre- 
fedt minifier of the finances has been able to dif- 
cover fourfcore millions fterling in fpede* From 
its general afpeft one would conclude that it had 
been for fome time paft under the fpechd direffion 
of the learned academicians of Laputa and Batni* 
barbi.* Already the population of Paris has to de- 
clined, that Mr. Necker ftated to the national at 
fembly the provifion to be made for its fubfiftence 
at a fifth lefs than what had formerly been found 

* Sec Gulliver's Travels for the idea of couctrics governed by 
philofophcrs. 

requifitCr 
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Dcquifite.* It is faid (and I have never heard it 
contradi^d) that a hundred thoufand peopl^ are 
out of employment in that city, though it is be- 
come the feat of the imprifoned court and national 
affembly. Nothing, I. am credibly informed, can 
exceed the (hocking ^nd difgufting fpedacle of 
mendicancy difplayed ii> that capital. Indeed the 
votes of thp national a&mjbly leave no doubt of 

• 

tbe fad. They have lately appointed a Handing 
committee of pnepdica^qy.. They afe contriving 
at once a vigorous police on this fubjqEl, ^nd» fox; 
the firft time« the impofition of a tax to maintain 
tJui p^r^ for whofe prefent relief great fums ap* 
pear on the face of the publifjk ^ccopnts of thi^ 
ji»xA In the m^an time th^ lexers of the legi(| 

lative 

* Mr. de Calonne ftatcs the falling off of the populatU^n ip( 
Piffis aa far more coniiderable ; »n4 it maj l^e fy^ impe thepc-^, 
liodof Mr. Necker'a calcul|i(ioa< 
tTim^aux de cbaritepour fub- 

vcntr au iBanque de travail & Liores. £, $. d. 

Paris et dans les provinces 3^866>920^^ x6i,i2i 13 4 
DBftrodion de vagabondage et df 

Ja mendicitc - p 1,671,4x7-^ 69^642 76. 

himai poor rimportation de 

grainsr ... • 5,671,907 -.- 236,339 9 2 
I^peafes relatives aux fabfif* 

tanoeSy dedudion fait des r^- 

couYTcoienta qui ont eu lieu 39>87 1,790 ^-^ 1,661,324 1 1 8 

Total, 51,082,034 — 2,1^8,418 1 8 
R3 When 
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htWt dubs and cofiee-houfes are intoxicated vidi 
admiration at their own wifdom and abiii^.. 
They fpeak with the moft fovereign contempt of 
the reft of the world- They teU the pec^le, tOt 
comfort them in the rags with which thcf havi^' 
dothed them, that they are a nation o^ philofio^ 
phers ; and, fometimes, by all the arts of quaddilib 
parade, by fixew, tumult, and buftle, fometimes by^ 
ihe alarms of plots and invafions, they attempt «9 
iSrown the cries of indigence, and to ^vert the 
eyes of the obferver from the ruin and wretched* 
nefs of the ftate. A brave people will certainly 
prefer liberty, accompanied with a vhrtuotis po* 
Vcrty, to a depraved and wealthy fervitudew But 
before the price of comfort and opufencc^ is psid, 

* 

V^hen I fent this book to the prefs^ I entertained fome doubt 
eencerAing the nfttirre And txtent of the laft article in the above 
aeeAAfits, which is dnty under t general headi without any de« 
tail. Since then I have feen Mr. de Calonne'a work* I naoft 
think it a great lofs to me that I had not that advantage oariicr* 
Mr. de Calonne thinks thia artidle to be on aeeouM of general 
Aibfiftence : but as he is not able to comprehend how fo great a 
lofs as upwards of j^. 1,661,000 fierling could be fu^ined on 
the diflerenc# between the price and the fale of graio) he feeins 
to attribute this enormous head lof chai^ to ftcret expeneea df 
tie revolution* 1- -cannot fay any thing po&tively on that fnb- 
jedl. The reader is capable of judging;, by the aggrei|ate of 
thefe immenfe charges^ on the fiflte and condition of Franor ; 
Aid the fyftem of publick oeconomy adopted Jn that nation. 
Thefe articles of account produced no inquiry or difcuflion in 
the national afiembly^ 

one 
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one ought to be pretty fure it is real liberty which 
is purchafed, and that (he is to be pnrchafed at no 
other price. I fhall always, however, confider 
that liberty as very equivocal in her appearance^ 
vhich has not wiCdom and juftice for her compa^ 
nions ; and does not lead profperity and plenty in 
her train. 

The advocates for this revolution, not fatlsfied 
«with exaggerating the vices of their ancient go*- 
Vcmment, ftrike at the fame of their country it- 
felf, by painting almoft all that could have at^ 
tradted the attention of ftrangers, I mean their no 
bility and their clergy, as objeds of horrour. If 
this were only a tibel, there had not been much in 
it. But it has practical confequences. Had your 
nobility and gentry, who formed the great hpd^ 
of your landed men, and the whole of your milir 
tiry officers, refembled thofe of Germany, at the 
period when the Hanfe-towns wiere neceflitated tf 
confederate againft the nobles in defence of their 
property— "had they been like the Or/ini and ViieiU 
in Italy, who ufed to {ally from their fortified dens 
io rob the trader and traveller — had they been 
€\idk 218 the Mamelukes in Egypt, or the Nayres on 
the coaft of Malabar, I do admit, that too critical 
M inquiry might not be advifeable into the means 
of freeing the world from fuch a nuifance. The 
^tues of Equity and Mercy might be veiled for 
,a moment. The tendereft minds, confounded with 

R 4 the 
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the dreadful exigence in which morality fubmits 
to the fufpeniion of its own rules in fiavpur of its 
own principles, might turn afide whilft fraud and 
violence were accompliihing the deftrudUon of a 
pretended nobility which difgraced, whilfl it perfo 
cuted, human nature. The perfons mofi abhors 
rent from blood, and treafon, and arbitrary covir 
fiication, might remain filent fpe<9ators of this civil 
war between the vices. 

But did the privileged nobility who met under 
the king's precept at Verfailles, in 1789, or their 
conftituents, deferve to be looked on as the Nayrts 
or Mamelukes of this age, or as the Orftni and Vi- 
ielli oi ancient times ? If I had then aiked the ques- 
tion I {hould have pafied for a madman^ What 
have they fince done that they were to be driven 
into exile, that their perfons ihould be hunted 
About, nxaagled) and tortured , their families di(- 
perfed, their houfes laid in afhes^ and that their 
order fhould be abolifhed, and the memory of it, if • 
poflible, extinguiihed, by ordaining them to change 
the very names by which they were ufuaUy 
known ? Read their inftruftions to their reprefen- 
tatives. They breathe the fpirit of liberty a$ 
warmjy, and they recommend reformation as 
ftrongly, a,s any other order. Their privileges re- 
lative tp contribution were voluntarily furren- 
dered ; as the king, from the beginning, furrcD- 
der^d all pretence to a right gf t4s;ation. Upon a 



free conftitution there was but one opinion in 
France. The abfolutc monarchy was- at an end. 
It breathed its laft, without a groan, without ftrug- 
gle, without convulfion. All the ft niggle, all the 
duBeniion arofe afterwards upon the preference of 
a defpotick democracy to a government of recipro- 
cal contreil. The triumph of the viftorious party 
was over the principles of a Britifh conftitution. 

I have obferved the afFeftation, which, for 
many years paft, has prevailed in Paris even to a 
degree perfe<My childiih, of idolizing the memory 
of your Henry the Fourth. If any thing could 
put one but of humour with that ornament to 
the kingly character, it would be this overdone 
ftyle of iofidious panegyrick. The perfons who 
have worked this engine the.moft bufily, are thofc 
xvhb have ended their panegyricks in dethroning 
his fucceflbr and deicendant ; a man» as good-na* 
lured at the leaft, as Henry the Fourth; altogether 
as fond of his people ; and who has done infinitely 
more to correct the ancient vices of the ftate than 
that great monarch did, or we are fure he ever 
meanJt to do. Well it is for his panegyriftis that 
they have not him to deal with. For Henry of 
Navarre, 'was a refolute, aftive, and politick prince. 
He pd^dkd indeed great humanity and mildneis ; 
•but an humanity and mildnefs that never ftood in 
the .way pf his intercfts. He never fought to be 
loved without putting himfelf firft in a condition 

^ to 



to be feired. He ufed foft hnguige 'with deter* 
mined conduct He aflerted and maintained hit 
authority in the grofs, and diftributed his afis of 
conceifion only in the detaiL He fpent ' the in- 
come of his prerogative nobly ; but he took cart 
not to break in upon the Capital ; never abandon* 
ing for a moment any of the claims, which ht 
made under the fundamental laws, nor fparing to 
ihed the blood of thofe who oppofed him, often in 
the field, (bmetimes upon the fcafibhL Becauie be 
knew how to make his virtues xefpo&cd by the 
ungrateful, he has merited the praifes of thoie 
ivhom, if they had Uved in his time, he would 
have ihut up in the Baftile, and brought to puniilw 
xnent along with the regicides whom he hang^ 
after he had famiihed PSaris into a furrender. 

If tb<^fe panegyrift$ are in earneft in thdr admi% 
ration of Henry the Fourth, they muil remember^ 
that they cannot think more highly of him, than 
he did of the nobleffe of France; whofe virtue, 
iionour, courage, patriotifm, and loyalty were hit 
confiant theme* 

But the nobility of France are degenerated ism 
the days of Henry the Fourth. This is po^fafe 
But it is more than I can believe to be true in any 
great degree, I do not pretend to know Fiance 
as corre&ly as ibmc others; but I hav« endeiu 
voured through my whole life to make myfelf ac» 
^uainted with human nature: otherwifc I Ihoiild 

be 
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be unfit to take even my humble part in the fervicc 
of mankind. In that ftudy I could not pais by a 
vaft portion of our nature, as it appeared modified 
in a country but twenty-four miles from the fliorc 
of this ifland. On my beft obfervation, compared 
with my beft inquiries, I found your nobility for 
the greater part compofed of men of a high fpirif, 
and of a delicate fenfe of honour, both with re- 
gard to themfelves individually, ajfid vnth regard 
to their whole corps, over whom they kept, be- 
yond what is common in other coimtries, a cen- 
forial eye. They were toleraWy well-bred ; very 
officious, humane, and bofpitable j in their con- 
verfittion frank and open ; with a good military 
tone; and reafonably tinftured with literature, 
particularly of the- authors in their own language, 
^bny had pretenfions far above this defcription^ 
I fpenk of thofe who were generally met with. 

As to their behaviour to the inferiour claffes, 
they appeared to me to comport themfelves to* 
wards them with good-nature, and with fomething 
more nearly approaching to familiarity, than is 
generally praftifed with us in the intcrcourfe bo- 
fween the higher and lower ranks of life. To 
ftrike any perfon, even in the moft abjeft condi* 
tion^ was a thing in a manner unknown, and 
wottkt be highly difgraceful. Inftances of other 
flLtreatment of the humble part of the commu^ 
mty were rare j and as to attacks made upon the 

property 
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property or the perfonal liberty of the commons^ 
I never heard of any whatfoever from them ; nor, 
wbilft the laws were in vigour under the ancient 
government, would fuch tyranny in fubjeiEb have 
been permitted. As men of landed eftates, I had 
no fault to find with their condud, though much 
to reprehend, and much to wilh changed, in many 
Mxi the old tenures. Where the letting of their 
land was by rent, I could not difcover that, theijf 
agreement^ ^ith their farmers were oppreflivcf 
jior when they. were in partnerfliip with tjie far* 
mer, as often was the cafe, have I he^rd that they 
iiad taken ^h^ lion's ihare^: The proportions 
ieemed-not inequitable. Tliere might be cpccep* 
tions ; \)ut certainly they, jivere ei^ceptiop^ only„ I 
)iav& no reafbn ta t^eve that in the^ r^ipecb 
iht landed nobkfli? of France were worfc^t^an the 
landed gentry of. this country ; certainly Jy^i. no 
refped; more vexatious than the kndhdiderst not 
noble, of their own nation^ In cities the nobility 
had no manner of power 5 in the country very 
jittle* You know. Sir, that much of the dvil go* 
yernment, and the police in thC: moft ^flEenjial 
parts, was not in the hands of that nobility whi^h 
prefents itfelf firil to our confideration. The re* 
venue, the fyftem and colleftion of which were 
the moft grievous p^rts of the ^French governr 
ment, was not adminiftered by the men of th^ 
fwordi nor were they a^fwerable for th? vicc^ 

of 
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-<jf its principle, or the vexations, where any fuch 
cxifted, in its management. 

Denying, as I am well warranted t6 do^ that the 
nobility had any confider^ble fliare in the oppfef- 
lion of the people, in cafes in which real oppreffion 
cxifted, I am ready to admit that they were not 
^thout confiderable faults and errours. A foolifli 
imitation of the worft part of the manners of 
England, which impaired their natural character, 
^thout fubftituting in its place what perhaps they 
meant to copy, has certainly rendered them worfe 
than formerly they were. Habitual difTolutenefi 
of manners continued beyond the pardonable pe- 
riod of life, was more common amongft them 
thatt it is with us ; and it reigned with the lefs 
hope of remedy, though poffibly with fomething 
of lefs mifchief, by being covered with more exi* 
tcrior decorum. They countenanced too much 
that licentious philofophy which has helped to 
bring on their ruin. There was another errour 
amongft them more fatal. Thofe of the com- 
mons, who approached to or exceeded many of 
the nobility in point of wealth, were not fully ad- 
mitted to the rank and eftimation which wealth. 
In reafon and good policy, ought to beftow in every 
country ; though I think not equally with that of 
other nobility. The twp kinds of ariftocracy were 
too punct'diqufly kept afun4er ; lefs £q, however^ 
than in Germany andXome oiktr nations^ ..■- ,. - 

This 
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This feparatiDD, as I have already taken the \u 
berty of fuggefting to you, I conceive to be on^ 
principal caufe of the deftrudion of the old nobi- 
lity. The military, particularly, was too exclu* 
fively referved for men of family. But, after all^ 
this was an errour of opinion, which a conflicting 
opinion would have redified. A permanent zC^ 
iembly, in which the commons had their ihare of 
power, would foon abolifh whatever was too in* 
vidious and infulting in thefe diftindions i and 
even the faults in the morals of the nobility would 
have been probably correded, by the greater va^ 
• rieties of occupation and purfuit to which a ccm^ 
fiitution by orders would have given rife. 

All this violent cry againft the nobility I take 
to be a mere work of art. To be honoured and 
even privileged by the laws, opinions, and inve^ 
terate ufages of our country, growing out of the 
prejudice of ages, has nothing to provoke horrour 
and indignation in any man. Even to be too te# 
nacious of tliofe privileges is not abfolutdy t 
crinie. The firong ftruggk in every individual 
to preferve poffeffion of what he has found to be* 
long to him, and to diftinguifli him, is one of the 
fecurities againft injufticc and defpotifm imj^^tdd 
in our nature. It operates as an inftind to fecttre 
property, and to preferve communities in alefttled 
ftate. What is there ioihdck in t}ils? Nobility iil 
a graceful. ornaniuit::t^^ht 'd^t^def^ ^- It is th4 
y-'-S Corinthian 



2(^rixttbiail capital t>fpoliQied ibciety; ^ Omms bamt 
xAilitati femper fawmus^ was the (aying of a wife 
md good man. It is indeed one %n of 2 liberal 
ind benevolent mind to incline to it with fome 
brt of partial propenfity. He feels no ennobling 
ninciple in his own heart, who wiihcs to level all 
iie artificial infiitutions which have been adopted 
br giving a body to opinion, and permanence to 
ugitive efteem. It is a four, malignant, envious 
iifpofition, without tafte for the reality, or for 
uay imc^ or rcprefentation of virtue, that fees 
Pidth.joy the unmerited fall of what had long 
iourifhed in fplendour and in honour. I do not 
like to fee any thing deftroyed; any void pro- 
ittced in fbciety ; any ruin on the face of the land* 
[t was therefore with no di£ippointment or diila-* 
isfadion that my inquiries and obfervations did 
K)t prefent to me any incorrigible vices in the nio^ 
aleffe of France, or any abufe which could not be 
removed by a reform very ihort of abolition*^ 
four nobleffe did not deferve punifliment ; but tc* 
degrade is to punifti. 

It was with the fame latisfadion I found thjit 
the refult of my inquiry concerning your clergy^ 
<jra9 not diffimilar. Jt is no foothing news to my 
cars, that great bodies of men are incurably cor- 
lupt. It is not with much credulity '^I liften ta 
any, when they fpeakevil of thofe whom 'they are 
J^g to plunder. I rath^ fufped that vices ^& 
•. . feigned 
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feigned or exaggerated, when profit is looked fbf 
in their puniihment. An enemy is a bad witne&s 
a robber is a worfe» Vices and abufes there were 
undoubtedly in that order, and muft be^ It was 
an old efiabliihment^ Ind not frequently revifed«. 
But I faw no crimes in the individuals that me* 
rited confifcation of their fubftance, nor thofe 
cruel infults and degradations, and that unnatural 
perfecution which have been fubftituted in the 
place of meliorating regulation* 

If there had been any juft caufe for this new 
religious perfecution, the atheiftick libellers, who 
aft as trumpeters to animate the populace to plun*' 
der, do not love any body fo much as not to dwell 
with complacence on the vices of the exifting 
clergy. This they have not done. They find them«» 
fblves obliged to rake into the hiftories of former 
ages (which they have ranfacked with a malig« 
Bant and profligate iriduftry) for every inftance of 
oppreffion and perfecution which has been made 
by that body or in its favour, in order to juftiff^ 
upon very iniquitous, becaufe very illogical prin- 
ciples of retaliation, their own petfecutions, and 
their own cruelties. After deftroying all other 
genealogies and family diftindlions, they invent a 
fort of pedigree of crimes. It is not very juft to 
chaftife mea for the offences of their natural an- 
ccftors; but to take the fiftion of anceftry in a 
corporate fucceffion, as a ground for puniihing 

mea 
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men who have no relation to guilty afts, except in 
names and general defcriptions, is a fort of refine* 
ment in injuftice belonging to the philofophy of 
this enlightened age. The affembly puniihcs inen^ 
many, if not moft, of whom abhor the violent 
tonduft of ecclefiafticks in former times as much 
as their prefent perfecutors can do, and who would 
be as loud and as ftrong in the expreflion of that 
fenfe, if they were not well awate of the purpofea 
for which all this declamation is employed. 

Corporate bodies are immortal for the good of 
the members^ but not for their puniihment* Na- 
tions themfelves are fuch corporations. As well 
might we in England think of waging inexpiable 
war upon all Frenchmen for the evils which they 
iave brought upon us in the feveral periods of our 
mutual hoftilities. You might, on your part, think 
yourfelves juftified in falling upon all Englifhmen 
on account of the unparalleled calamities brought 
upon the people of France by the unjuft invafions. 
of our Henries and our Edwards. Indeed we 
fbould be mutually juftified in this exterminatory 
war upon each other^ full as much as you are in 
the unprovoked perfecution of your prefent coun-» 
try men, on account of the conduct of men of the 
tme name in other times. 

We do not draw the moral leffons we might 
from hiftopy. On- the contrary, without care it 
iftay be ufed to vitiate jQur minds and to deftroy 

Vol. V. S our 
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our happipefs. In hiftory a great volume is uu- 
rolled for our iuftrudion, drawing the materials 
of future wifdom froni the paft errours andinfir* 
mities of manl^ind. It may, in the peryeriion, 
fcrve for a magazine, furnifliing offenfive and de* 
fcnfive weapons for parties in church and ftate, 
and fupplying the means of keeping alive, or re- 
viving difieniions and ani]i[ioiities, and adding fad 
to civil fury. Hiftory confifts, for the greater 
part, of the; miferies brought upon the world by 
pride, ambition, avarice, revenge, luft, fedition, 
hypocrify, ungoverned zeal, and all the train of 
dilbrderly appetites, which fhake the publick with 
the fame 

^ ** troitblous Jiorms that tofs . , , 

*' The private Jiate^ and render life unfweet** 

Thefe vices are the caufes of thofe ftorms* Reli* 
gion, morals, laws, prerogatives, privileges, liber- 
ties, rights of men, are the pretexts. The pretexts 
are always found in fome fpecious appearance of a 
real good. You would not fecure men from ty* 
ranny and fedition, by rooting out of the mind 
the principles to which thefe fraudulent pretexts 
apply? If you did, you would root out every thing 
that is valuable in the human breaft. As thefe 
are the pretexts, fo the ordinary a<ftor^ and inftru- 
ments in great publick evUs are'kiiigs,.pricfts, tosh 
giflratcs, fenates, parliaments, national afiemUies, 

judges. 
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judges, and captains. You would not cure the 
evil by refolving, that there fliould be no more 
monarchs, nor minifters of ftate, nor of the gof- 
pel; no interpreters of law ; no general officers ; no 
publick councils. You might change the names. 
The things in fome fhape muft remain, A c(^rtain 
quantum of power muft always exift in tlie com- 
munity, in fome hands, and under fome appella- 
tion. Wife men will apply their remedies to vices, 
not to names ; to the caufes of evil which are per- 
manent, not to the occafional organs by which they 
aft, and the tranfitory modes in which they ap- 
pear. Otherwife you will be wife hiftoricaHy, a 
fool in practice. Seldom have two ages the fatne 
Eafliion in their pretexts and the fame modes of 
mifchief. Wickednefs is a little more inventive. 
Whilft you are difcuffing fafhion, the fafliion i^ 
jone by. The very fame vice affumes a new body, 
rhe fpirit tranfmigrates ; and, far from lofing its 
mnciple of life by the change of its appearance, it 
s renovated in its new organs with the freih vigour 
)f a juvenile aftivity. It walks abroad; it conti- 
aues its ravages; whilft you are gibbeting the car- 
rafc, or demolifliing the tomby You are terrifying 
jrourfelves with ghofts and apparitions, whilft, your 
boufe is the haunt of robbers. It is thus with all 
thofc, who, attending only to the fliell and hulk of 
Mftory, think they are waging war with intole- 
rance, pridcj and cruelty, whilft, under colour 
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of abhorring the ill principles of antiquated par- 
ties, they are authorizing and feeding the fame 
odious vices in different factions, and perhaps in 
worfe. 

Your citizens of Paris formerly had lent them- 
felves as the ready inftruments to flaughter the fol- 
lowers of Calvin, at the infamous maffacre of St. 
Bartholomew. What fliould we fay to thofe who 
could think of retaliating on the Parifians of this 
day the abominations and horrours of that time ? 
They are indeed brought to abhor that maffacre. 
Ferocious as they are, it is not difficult to make 
them diilike it ; becaufe the politicians and fafliion- 
able teachers have no intereft in giving their paf- 
fions exactly the fame direftion. Still however 
they find it their intereft to keep the fame iavage 
difpofitions alive. It was but the other day that 
they caufed this very maffacre to be afted on the 
ftage for the diverfion of the defcendants of thofe 
who comn^itted it. In this tragick farce they pro- 
duced the cardinal of Lorraine in his robes of 
function, ordering general flaughter. Was this 
fpeftacle intended to make the Parifians abhor per* 
fecution, and loath the effufion of blood? — ^No; it 
was to teach them to perfecute their own paftors; 
it was to excite them, by raifing a difguft and hor- 
rour of their clergy, to an alacrity in hunting down • 
to deftruclion an order, which, if it ought to exift 
at all, ought to exift not only in fafety, but in re- 
verence. 
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verence. It was to ftimulate their cannibal appe- 
tites (which one would think had been gorged fuf- . 
ficiently) by variety and feafoning ; and to quicken 
them to an alertnefs in new murders and maffa- 
cres, if it fliould fuit the purpofe of the Guifes of 
the day. An affembly, in which fat a multitude 
of priefts and prelates, was obliged to fufFer this 
indignity at its door. The author was not fent to 
the gallies, nor the players to the houfe of correc- 
tion. Not long after this exhibition, thofe players 
came forward to the affembly to claim the rites of 
that very religion which they had dared to expofe, 
and to ftiew their proftituted faces in the fenate, 
whilft the archbilhop of Paris, whofe function was 
known to his people only by his prayers and bene- 
diftions, and his wealth only by alms, is forced to 
abandon his houfe, and to fly from his flock (as 
from ravenous wolves) becaufe, truly, in the fix- 
teenth century, the cardinal of Lorraine was a 
rebel and a murdei'er.''*' 

Such is the effect of the perverfion of hiftory, by 
thofe, who, for the fame nefarious, purpofes, have 
perverted every other part of learning. But thofe 
who will fl:and upon that elevation of reafon, 
which places centuries under our eye, and brings 
things to the true point of comparifon, which ob- 
fcures little names, and effaces the colours of little 

*Thi.5 is on a fuppoiition of the truth of this ftory ; but he 
was not in France at the time. One name fervcs as well as 
bother. 
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parties, and to which nothing can afcend but the 
fpirit and moral quality of human aftions, will fay, 
to the teachers of the Palais Royal, — the cardinal 
of Lorraine was the murderer of the fixteenth 
century, you have the dory of iDeing the mur- 
derers in the eighteenth; and this is the only dif- 
ference between you. But hiftory, in the nine- 
teenth century, better underftood,,and better em- 
ployed, will, I truft, teach a civilized pofterity to 
abhor the mifdeeds of both thefe barbarous ages* 
It will teach future priefts and magiftrates not to 
retaliate upon the fpeculative and inactive atheifts 
of future times, the enormities committed by the 
prefent practical zealots and furious fanaticks of 
that wretched errour, which, in its quiefcent ftate, 
is more than puniflied, whenever it is embraced. 
It will teach pofterity not to make war upon either 
religion or philofophy, for the abufe which the 
hypocrites of both have made of the two moft va- 
luable^ bleflings conferred upon us by the bounty 
of the univerfal Patron, who in all things eminently 
favours and protects the race of man. 

If your clergy, or any clergy, fhould fhew them- 

" felves vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to 

human infirmity, and to thofe profelfional faults 

which can hardly be feparated from profeffional 

virtues, though their vices never can countenance 

« 

the exercife of oppreffion, I do admit, that they 
would naturally have the effed of abating very 
much of our indignation againft the tyrants who 

exceed 
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exceed xneafure and juftice in their punifhmebt* 
I can allow in clergymen, tlirough all their divi* 
fions, fome tenacioufnefs of their own opinion; 
fome overflowings of zeal for its propagation j 
fome predileftion to their own ft^te and office; 
fome attachment to the intereft of their own corps; 
fome preference to thofe who liften with docility 
to their doftrines, beyond thofe who fcorn and de- 
ride them. 1 allow all this, becaufe I am a man 
who have to deal with men, and who would not, 
through a violence of toleration, run into the 
greateft of all intolerance. 1 muft bear with infir- 
mities until they fefter into crimes. 

Undoubtedly, the natural progrefs of the paf- 
fions, from frailty to vice, ought to be prevented 
by a watchful eye and a firm hand. But is it true 
that the body of your clergy had pafl: thofe limits 
of a juft allowance? From the general fl:yle of 
your late publications of all forts, one would be 
led to believe that your clergy in France were a 
fort of monfl:ers ; an horrible compofition of fu- 
perftitibn, ignorance, floth, fraud, avarice, and ty- 
ranny. But is this true? Is it true, that the lapfe 
of time, the cefTation of conflicting interefts, the 
woeful experience of the evils reftilting from party 
ragp, have had no fort of influence gradually to 
meliorate their minds? Is it true, that they were 
daily renewing invafions on the civil power, trou- 
bling the domeftick quiet of their country, and 

S 4 rendering 
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rendering the operations of its government feeble 
and precarious? Is it true, that the clergy of our 
times have preffed down the laity with an iron 
hand, and were, in all places, Hghting up the fires 
of a favage perfecution ? Did they by every fraud 
endeavour to increafe their eftates? Did they ufe 
to exceed the due demands on eftates that were 
their own? Or, rigidly fcrewing up right into 
wrong, did they convert a legal claim into a vext 
atious extortion? When not pofleffed of power, 
were they filled with the vices of thofe who envy 
it? Were they enflamed with a violent litigious 
fpirit of controverfy? Goaded on with the ambi- 
tion of intellectual fovereignty, were they ready 
to fly in the face of all magiftracy, to fire churches, 
to maflacre the priefts of other defcriptions, to pull 
down altars, and to make their way over the 
ruins of fubyerted governments to an empire of 
dqdrine, fometimes flattering, fometimes forcing 
the confciences of men from the jurifdiclion of 
publick inftitutions into a fubmiflion to their per- 
fonal authority, beginning with a claim of liberty 
and ending with an abufe of power? 

Thefe, or fome pf thefe, were the vices objefted, 
and not wholly without foundation, to feveral of 
the churchmen of former times, who belonged to 
the two great parties which then divided and dif- 
traded Europe. 

If there wa$ in France, as in other countries 

there 
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there vifibly is, a great abatement, rather than any 
increafe of thefe vices, inftead of loading the pre- 
fent clergy with the crimes of other men, and the 
odious charafter of other times, in common equity 
they ought to be praifed, encouraged, and fup- 
ported, in their departure frf .1 a fpirit which dif- 
graced their predeceffors, i for having affumed 
a temper of mind and njr ^ners more fuitable to 
their facred funftion. / 

When my occafion? eok me into France, to- 
wards the clofe of the ..ite reign, the clergy, under 
all their forms, engaged a confiderable part of my 
curiolity. So far from finding (except from one 
fet of iiien, not then very numerous though very 
aftive) the complaints and difcontents againft that 
hody, which fome publications had given me rea- 
fon to expect, I perceived little or no publick or 
private uneafinefs on their account. On further 
fexamination, I found the clergy in general, perfons 
-of moderate minds and decorous manners ; I in- 
dude the feculars, and the regulars of both fexes. 
I had not the good fortune to know a great many 
of the parochial clergy ; but in general I received 
ji perfedly good account, of their morals, and of 
their attention to tlieir duties. With fome of the 
higher clergy I had a perfonal acquaintance ; and 
€>i the reft in that clafs, a very good means of in- 
formation. They wef e, almoft all pf them, per- 
fons of noble birth. They refembled others of 

their 
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their own rank^ and where there was any diffe- 
rence, it was in their favour. They were more 
fully educated than the military nobleffe; fa as by 
no means to difgrace their profeffion by ignorance^ 
or by want of fitnefs for the exercife of their au- 
thority. They feemed to me, beyond the clerical 
charafter, liberal and open \ with the hearts of gen- 
tlemen, and men of honour -j neither infolent nor 
fervile in their manners and conduft. They feemed 
to me rather a fuperiour clafs; a fet of men, 
amongft whom you would not be furprifed to find 
a Fenelon. I faw among the clergy in Paris (many 
of the defcription are not to be met with any 
where) men of great learning and candour j and I 
had reafonto beheve, that tins defcription was not 
confined to Paris^ What I found in other places, 
I know was accidental ; and therefore to be prc- 
fumed a fair fample. I fpent a few days in a pro- 
vincial town, where, in the abfence of the blfhop, 
I paffed my evenings with three clergymen, his 
vicars-general, peribns who would have done ho- 
nour to any church. They^ were all well informed; 
two of them of deep, general, and extenfive eru- 
dition, ancient and modern, oriental and weftem; 
particularly in their own profeffion. They had a 
more extenfive knowledge of our EngKfh divines 
than I exped:ed; and they entered into the genius 
of thofe writers with a critical accuracy. One of 
thcfe gentlemen is fince dead, the Abbe MorangU. 

I pay 
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. I pay this tribute, without reluftance, to the me- 
mory of that noble, reverend, learned, and ex- 
cellent perfon ; and I fhould do the fame, with 
equal cheerfulnefs, to the merits of the otliei^, 
who I believe are ftill living, if I did not fear to 
hurt thofe whom I am unable to ferve. 

Some of thefe ecclefiafticks, of rank, are, by all 
titles, perfons deferv^ing of general refpeft. They 
are deferving of gratitude from me, and from 
many Englifli. If this letter fliould ever come 
into their hands, I hope they will believe there 
are thofe of our nation who feel for their unme- 
rited fall, and for the cruel confifcation of their 
fortunes, with no common fenfibility. What I 
fay of them is a teftimony, as far as one feeble 
voice can go, which I owe to truth. Whenever 
the queftion of this unnatural pcrfecution is con- 
cerned, I will pay it. No one fhall prevent me 
from being juft and grateful. The time is fitted 
for the duty ; and it is particularly becoming t6 
fhew our juftice and gratitude, when thofe who 
have defer vcd well 'of us and of mankind are la* 
bouring under popular oblotjuy and the perfecu- 
tions of oppreffive power. 

You had before your revolution about an hun- 
dred and twenty bifhops. A few of them were 
men of eminent fandity, and charity without limit* 
When we talk of t^ie heroick, of courfe we talk c^f 
rare, virtue.. I believe the inftances of eminent 

depravity 
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depravity may be as rare amongft them as thofe 
of tranfcendant goodnefs. Examples of avarice 
and of licentioufnefs may be picked out, I do not 
queftion it, by thofe who delight in the inveftiga- 
tion which leads to fuch difcoverics. A man, as 
old as I am, will not be aftoniflied that feveral, 
in every defcription, do not lead that perfeft life 
t)f felf-denial, with regard to wealth or to pleafure, 
which is wiflied for by all, by fome expected, but 
by none exacted with more rigour, than by thofe 
who are the moft attentive to their own interefts, 
or the moft indulgent to their own paffions. 
"When I was in France, I am certain that the num^ 
ber of vicious prelates was not great. Certain in- 
dividuals among them, not diftinguifliable for the 
regularity of their lives, made fome -amends for 
their Want of the fevere virtues, in their poffeflion 
of the liberal ; and were endowed with qualities 
which made them ufeful in the church and ftate. 
I am told, that with few exceptions, Louis the 
Sixteenth had been more attentive to character, in 
his promotions to that rank, than his immediate 
predeceffor; and I believe (as fome fpirit of re- 
form has prevailed through the whole reign) that 
it may be true. But the prefent ruling power has 
fhewn a difpofition only to plunder the church. 
It has punifhed all prelates; which is to favour 
the 'vicious, at leaft in point of reputation.. It has 
m^de a degrading penfionary eftablifliment, to 

whicli 
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\vhich no man of liberal ideas or liberal condition 
will deftine his children. It muft fettle into the 
loweft claffes of the people. As with you the in- 
feriour clergy are not numerous enough for their 
duties; as thefe duties are, beyond meafure, mi- 
nute and tpilfome ; as you have left no middle 
claffes of clergy at their eafe, in future nothing 
of fcience or erudition can exift in the G^lUcan 
church. To complete the project, without the 
leaft attention to the rights of patrons, the affem- 
bly has provided in future an elcftive clergy ; an 
arrangement which will drive out of the clerical 
profeffion all men of fobriety ; all vt^ho can pre- 
tend to independence in their function or their 
conduct; and which will throw the whole direc- 
tion of the publick mind into the hands of a fet of 
licentious, bold, crafty, faftious, flattering wretches, 
of fuch» condition and fuch habits of life as will 
make their contemptible penlions (in comparifon 
of which the ftipend of an excifeman is lucrative 
and honourable) an objeft of low and illiberal in- 
trigue^ Thofe officers, whom they ftill call biftiops, 
are to be elected to a provifion comparatively 
mean, through the fame arts, (that is, el^ftioneer- 
ing ajt&) by men of all religious tenets that are 
known or can be invented. The new lawgivers 
have not afcertained any thing whatfoever con- 
cerning their qualifications, relative either to doc- 
trine or to morals ; no more than they have done 
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with regard to the fubordinate clergy ; nor does It 
appear but that both the higher and the lower may, 
at their difcretion, praclife or preach any mode of 
religion or irreligion that they pleafe. I do not 
yet fee what the jurifdiclion of bifhops over their 
fubordinates is to be; or whether they are to have 
any jurifdiclion at alL 

In fhort, Sir, it feems to me, that this new ec- 
defiailical eftabliifliment is intended only to be 
temporary, and preparatory to the utter abolition, 
under any of its forms, of the chriftian religion, 
whenever the minds of men are prepared for this 
laft flroke againft it, by the accompliftiment of the 
plan for bringing its minifters into univerfal con- 
tempt. They who will not believe, that the plii- 
lofophical fanaticks who guide in thefe matters, 
have long entertained fuch a defign, are utterly 
ignorant of their character and proceedings. Thefe 
enthuliafts do not fcruple to avow their opinion, 
that a ftate can fubfift without any religion better 
than with one ; and that they are able to fupply 
the place of any good which may be in it, by a 
project of their own — namely, by a fort of educa- 
tion they have imagined, founded in a knowledge 
of the phyiical wants of men ; progreffively car- 
ried to an enlightened felf-intereft, which, when 
well underftood, they tell us, will identify with an 
intereft more enlarged and publick. The fcheme 
of this education has been long known. Of late 

they 
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they diftinguUh it (as they have got an intire new 
nomenclature of technical terms) by the name of 
a Chick Education. 

I hope their partifans in England (to whom I 
rather attribute very inconfiderate conduct than 
the ultimate objeft in this deteftable defign) wijl 
fucceed neither in the pillage of the ecclefiafticks, 
nor in the introduction of a principle of popular 
election to our bifliopricks and parochial cures. 
This, in the prefent condition of the world, would 
be the lafi: corruption of the church ; the utter 
ruin of the clerical charafter ; the moft dangerous 
fliock that the ftate ever received through a mit 
underftood arrangement of religion. I know well 
enough that the bifliopricks and cures, under 
kingly and feignoral patronage, as now they are- 
in England, and as they have been lately in France, 
are fometimes acquired by unworthy methods ; 
but the other mode of ecclefiaitical qanvafs fubjects 
them infinitely more furely and more generally to 
aU the evil arts of low ambition, which, operating. 
on and through greater nun^bers, will produce 
mifchief in proportion. 

Thofe of you who have robbed the clergy, think 
that they fliall eafily reconcile their conduct to all 
proteftant nations ; hecaufe the clergy, whom 
they have thus plundered, degraded, and given 
over to mockery and :fcwn, are of the Roman 
Catholick, that is, of timr 9wn pretended perfua^ 

- " fion. 
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iion. I have no doubt that fome miferable bigofi 
will be found here as well as elfewhere, who hate 
feds and parties different from their own, more 
than they love the fubftance of religion ; and who 
are more angry with thofe who differ from them 
in their particular plans and fyftems, than dif- 
plcafed with thofe who attack the foundation of 
our common hope. Thefe men will write and 
fpeak on the fubjeft in the manner that is to be 
cxpefted from their temper and character. Bur* 
net fays, that when he was in France, in the ycai* 
1683, ** the method which carried over the men 
*' of the fineft parts to popery was this— —they 
brought themfelves to doubt of the whole chrif- 
tian religion. When that was once done, it 
feemed a more indifferent thing of what fide or 
form they continued outwardly.** If this was 
then the ecclefiaftick policy of France, it is what 
they have fince but too much reafon to repent ofc 
They preferred atheifm to a form of religion not 
agreeable to their ideas. They fucceeded in dc** 
ftroying that form; and atheifm has fucceeded in 
deftroying them. I can readily give credit to Bur- 
net's ftory ; becaufe I have obferved too much of 
a fimilar fpirit (for a little of it is ** much too 
" much**) amongft ourfdvcs. The humour, how- 
ever, is not general. 

The teachers who reformed our religion in Eng* 
land bore no fort of refcmblancc to your prefent 

reforming; 






'^forming doftors in Paris. Perhaps \Kqr Vert 
^like thbfe whom they oppojfed) rather mote than 
could be wiftied under the influence of a party 
fpirit; but they were moft fincere belidvers; nieti 
oF the moft fervent and exalted piety ; Veady ih 
die (as fome of them did die) like time heroes m 
defence of their particular ideas of chriftianity J 
as they would with equal fortitude, and • more 
chearfuUy, for that ftock of general truth, for thd 
branches of which they contended with theif 
blood. Thefe men would have difavowed with 
horrour thdfe wretches who claimed a fellowihip 
with thelti upon no other titles than thofe of their 
having pillaged the perfons with whom they main- 
tained controverfies, and their having deipifed the 
common religion, for the purity of which the^ 
exerted themfelves with a zeal, which unequivo* 
cally befpoke their higheft reverence for the fub- 
ftance of that fyftem which they wilhed to reform* 
Many of their defcendants have retained the fame 
zeal, but (as lefs engaged in conflift) with more 
moderation. They do not forget that juftice and 
mercy are fubftantial parts of religion. Impious 
men do not recommend themfelves to their com- 
munion by iniquity and cruelty towards any de» - 
icription of their fellow-creatures. 

We hear thefe new teachers continually boaft- 
irig of their fpirit of toleration. . That thofe per- 
fons fiiould tolerate all opinions^ i?^q think none 
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to be of eftimation, is a matter of iinall meriti 
Equal negled is not impartial kindnefs. The ipe« 
ties of benevolence^ which arifes from contempt^ 
is no ^rue charity* There are in En^and abun* 
dance of men who tolerate in the true fpirit of 
toleration. They think the dogmas of tetigioDi 
though in different degrees, are all of moment i 
and that amongft them there is, as amongft all 
things of value, a juft ground of preference. They 
favour, therefore, and they tolerate. They tol^ 
rate, not becaufe they defpife opinions, but becaufe 
jhey refpefl: juftice. They would reverently and 
affedionately protect all religions, becaufe they 
love and venerate the great principle upon which 
they all agree, and the great objeft to which they 
are all direAed. They begin more and more 
plainly to difcern, that we have all a common 
caufe, as againfl a common enemy. TJiey will not 
be fo mifled by the fpirit of faction, as not to dif- 
tinguifh what is done in favour of their fubdivi- 
fion, firom thofe aAs of hoflility, which, through 
fome particular defcription, are aimed at the whole 
corps, in which they themfelves, under another 
denomination, are included. It is impoflible for 
me to fay what may be the charafter of every df^ 
fcription of men amongft us. But I fpeak for the 
^ greater part ; and for them, 1 muft tell you, that ^ 
facrilcge is no part of their doftrine of good 
works J that, fo far from calling you into their 

fdloi^'ftip 



fellowfliip on fuch title, if your profeffors arc ad* 
mitted to their communion^ they muft carefiiUy 
conceal their doftrine of the lawfiilnefs of the pro- 
fcription of innocent men 5 and that they muft 
make reftitution of all ftolen goods whatfoever. 
Till then they are none of ours* 

You may fuppofe that we do not approve your 
confifcation of the revenues of bifhops, and deans, 
and chapters, and parochial clergy poffeffing inde« 
pendent eftates arifing from land) becaufe we hav€ 
the fame fort of eftablifhment in England* That 
objection, you will fay, cannot hold as to the con- 
fifcation of the goods of monks and nuns, and the 
abolition of their order* It is true that this par- 
ticular part of your general confifcation does not 
affeft England, as a precedent in point : but .the 
teafon applies, and it goes a great way. The long 
parliament confifcated the lands of deans and chap« 
tcrs in England on the fame ideas upon which 
your affembly fet to fale the lands of the monaf* 
tick orders. But it is in the principle of injuftice 
that the danger lies, and not in the defcription of 
perfons on whom it is firft exercifed. I fee, in a 
country very near us, a courfe of policy purfued^ 
which fets jufifce, the common concern of man- 
)dnd, at defiance. With the national aflembly of 
France, poflefilon is nothing, law and ufage are 
nothing. I fee the national affembly openly re- 
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probate tUcrdodrine of prefcript ion, which one of 
the greateft of their own lawyers * tells us, with 
great truth, is a part of the law of nature. He 
teils us, that the pofitive afcertainment of its li- . 
mits, and its fecurity from invafion, were among, 
the caufes for which civil fociety itfelf has been 
inftitutcdf . If prefcription be once fliaken, no fpe- 
cies of property is fecure, when it onct? becomes an , 
object large enough to tempt the cupidity of indi- . 
gent power. I fee a praftice perfedly correfpoji- 
dent to their contempt of this great fundamental 
part of natural law. I fee the confifcators begin, 
with bifliops, and chapters, and mopaftcries ; but; 
I do not fee them end there. I fee the princes of 
the blood, who, by the olcJcft ufages of that king» 
dom, held large landed eftates, (hai'dly with the, 
compliment of a debate) deprived of their poffef-,- 
fions, and in lieu of their ftable independent pro^. 
perty, reduced to the hope of fome precarious,, 

charitable penfion, at the pleafure of an affembly, 

■ • . 1^ • ■ . 

\yhich.of cpurfe will pay little regard to the rights, 
of pensioners at pleafure, vhen it defpifes thofe of. 
legal proprietors. Pluflied with the infolence of 
their firft inglorious victories, and prejDG?d by tk 
diftreffes caufed by their, l.uflt of unhallowed lucre,, 
difappointed but not difeouragcd, they have at 
length ventured completely to fubvert all pro* 

..." * Domat. 
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petty of all tlefcriptions throughout the eident jof 
1 great kingdom. ITiey have compelled all meo^ 
m all trinfactions of commSrte, in the difpbfal of 
lands, in civil dealing, and through the whole 
communion of life, to accept as perfe<?l: payment 
and good, and lawful, tender^ the fyinbols of 'their 
fpeculations on a projefted fale of their plunder. 
What veftiges of liberty or property have they 
left ? The tenant-right of a cabbage-garden, 21 
year's intereft in a hovel, the good- will of ah ale^ 
houfe or a baker's Ihop, the very fliadow of a con- 
ftruftive property, are more ceremonioufly treat- 
ed in our parliament than with you the oldeft and 
moft valuable landed poffeffions, in the hands of 
the moft refpeftable perfonages, or than the whole 
body of the monied and commercial intereft of 
your country. We entertain a high opinion of 
the legiflative authority ; but we have never . 
dreamt that parliaments had any right whatever 
to violate property, to over-rule prefcfiption, o* 
to force a currency of their own fiftion in the 
place of that which is real, and recognized by the 
law of nations. But you^ who began with re- 
fufing to fubmit to the moft moderate reftraints, 
have ended by eftabliffiing an unheard-of defpo- 
tifm. I find the ground upon which your confif- 
Cators go is this ; that indeed their proceedings 
could xipt be fuppor^d in a court of jvftice; but 
that the rules of prefcription cannot bind alegifla- 
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tivc zSftmbly.^ So that this legiilative aflfembly 
of a free nation fits, not for the fecurity, but for 
the deftruftion of j^opcrty, and not of p;roperty 
oply, but of every rule apd ma^im which can 
give it liability, and of thofe inftruments which 
pan alope give it circulation. 

When the anjibaptifts of Munfter, in the fi^« 
teenth century, had filled Germany with gonfut» 
. lion, by their fyftem of levelling, and their wild 
opinions concerning property, to what country in 
Europe did not the progrefs of their fury furnilh 
juft cauf^ of alarm ? Of all things, wifdppi is the 
moll terrified with epidemical fanaticifni, becaufe 
of all enemies it i^ that againft which ih$ is thq 
leaft ablg tP furnilh any l^ind of refpurce, We can* 
not be ignorant of the fpirit of atheiftical fanati- 
cifm, that is infpir^d hy a piultitudc of writings^^ 
difperfed with incredible ^fliduity and ^pence, 
and by fcrmpns delivered in all the ftreets ancj 
places of publick rcfort in Paris. Thefe writings 
and fermons have filled the populace with a blacls 
and favage atrocity of mind, which fuperfedes in 
theni the common feelings of nature, as well ^ 
all fentiments of mor2^1ity and religion j Infomuch 
that thefe wretches are induced to bear with a fut 
len patience the intolerable diftreffes brought upofl 
them by the violent cpnvulfions and permptatiops 

* Speech of Mr. Camps, publiftcfl hj order of the natiowj ■ 
afTembly. 
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that have been made in property,* The fpirit of 
profelytifm attends this fpirit of fianaticifin. They 
have focieties to cabal and correfpond at home and 
abroad for the propagation of their tenets. The 
republick of Berne, one of the happieft, the 
moft profperous, and the beft governed countries 
upon earth, is one of the great objefts, at the 



* Whether tlje following defcription is ftridlly tfi^c I know 
not ; but it is what the publifhers would have pafs for true^ in 
order to animate others. In a letter froni Toul, given in one of 
their papers, is the following p^i^age concerning the people of 
that diftrid : " Dans la revolution adluelie, ils ont re(i(l£ k 
" toutes \t%Jedu6iiotis du bigotifme^ aitx perjicutions et aux iracajfr^ 
" rki des ennemis de la revolution* Ovhliant kursplus grands 
** ifUirSts pour rendre hommage -aux veus d*ordrje general qui 
'* ont determine Tailemblee nationale, ils \o\tnXf fans fe pUundre^ 
*' fupprimer cettc foule d'^tabliflemens eccl^fiailiques par lei^ 
^* quels iU fuBJiftoiaU ; et m^me, en perdant leur ii^ge ^pifcopal^ 
'' la feule de toutes ces renTources qui pouvoit, ou plutot qui de^ 
** vol/, en toute ignite , leur ^trc coniervee ; condamn^s ^ fa plus 
** fffrai^te misere fans avoir V// nipu itre eniendusp Us ne mur^ 
^murent pointy ils reftent fiddles aux principes du plus pur patriot 
** tifme ; ils font encore pretes i verfer leur fang pour Ic mainticii 
^de la conftitution, qui va reduire leur ville i la plus diplorahlt 
** mdlitc**^ Thefe people are not fuppofed to have endured thofe 
(aflferings and injuftices in a ftruggle for liberty^ for the lame 
accoqnt ftatcs truly that they had been always free; their pa» 
tience in l^eggary and ruin, and their fuffering, without remgn-' 
fi/ance, the moft flagrant and confefTed injiiftice, if ftriftly true, 
can be nothing but the eiFe£l of this dire fanaticifm. A great 
nuititudc all ovu France is in the fame condition and the ikme 
temper* 
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defbru^on of which they aim. I am told thejF 
have ii^ fome meafure fucceeded in {owing there 
the feeds of difcontent. They are bufy through- 
Qut Germany. Spain and Italy have not been 
untried. England is not left out of the compre- 
henfive fcheme of their malignant charity ; and in 
England we find thofe who ftretch out their arms 
to them, who recommend their example from 
more than one pulpit, and who c!:oofe, in more 
than one periodical meeting, publickly to corref- 
pond with them, to applaud them, and to hold 
them up as objects for imitation ; who receive 
from them tokens of confraternity, and ftandards 
confecrated amidft their rites and myfteries;* who 
fuggeft to them leagues of perpetual amity, at the 
very time when the power, to which our confti- 
tution has exclufively delegated the federative ca- 
pacity of this kingdom, may find it expedient to 
make war upon them. 

It is not the confifcation of our church property 
from this example in France that I dread, though 
I think this would be no trifling evil. The great 
fource of my folicitude is, left it ihpuld ever be 
confidered in England as the policy of a ftate to 
feek a refource in confifcations of any kind ; or 
that any one defcription of citizens fliould be 
brought to regard any of the others as their proper 

"f Sec the proceedings of the confederation at Naniz, 
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prey.* Nations are wading deeper and deeper 
into an ocean of boundlefs debt. Publick debts 
l«rhich at firft were a fecurity to governments, by 
interefting many in the publick tranquillity, are 
likely in their excefs to become the means of their 
fubverfion. If governments provide for thefe 
debts by heavy impofitions, they perifl\ by becom- 
ing odious to the people. If they do not provide 
for them, thay will be undone by the efforts of 
the moft <iangerous of all parties j I mean an ex- 

* ** Si plures funt ii quibus improbe datum eft, quam illi qui- 

" bus injufte ademptum eft, idcirco plus etiani valent? Npa 

^* enim numcro hacc judicantur fed pondere. Qu^am autena ha^ 

*' bet aequitatem, ut agrum multis annis, aut etiam fsculis ante 

•* pofTefTum, qui nullum habuit habeat ; qui autum habuit amit- 

•* tat. Ac, propter hoc injuriae genus, Lacedsmonii Lyfan- 

*i drum Ephorum expulerunt: Agin regem (quod nunquani 

*.* antea apud eos acciderat) necaverunt: exque eo tempore tanf 

** tae difcordiae fecutic funt, ut et tyranni exiilletint, ct opti- 

** mates exterminarentur, et prcclariflime conftituta rcfpubliea 

** dilaberelur. Nee vero folum ipfa cecidit, fed etianri reliquani 

•* Graeciam evertit contagionibus roalorum, quae a Lacedaemo- 

*• niis profeftae manarunt latius.*'— After fpeaking of the con% 

dud of the model of true patriots^ Aratus of Sycion, which tva^ 

in a very different fpirit, he fays, " Sic par eft agere cum civi- 

** bus; non ut bis jam vidimus, haftam in foro ppnere et bona 

** civium voci fubjicere praeconis. At ilie Graecus (id quod 

** fuit fapientis ct prseftantis viri) omnibus confulendum eflepu-* 

** tavit : eaquc eft fumma ratio et fapientia boni ciyis, comnao^a 

** civium non divcllcre, fed omnes cadem aequitate continerc/*-r? 

Cic.Off.J. 
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tenfiTc difcontented monied intereft, injured and 
not deftroyed. The men who compqfe this inte* 
reft look for theii; fecurity, in the firft infiance, 
to the fidelity of government ; in the fecond, to 
its power. If they find the old governments e&te^ 
worn out, and with their fprings rdaxed, fo as 
not to be of fufficient vigour for their purpofes, 
they may feek new ones that fhall be pofifefled of 
BTOre energy ; and this energy will be derived, not 
from an acquifition of refources, but from a c6n« 
tempt of juftice. Revolutions are favourable to 
confifcation ; and it is impofiible to know under 
what obnoxious names the next confiicatrions will 
be authorized. I am fure that the principles pre* 
dominant in France extend to very many perfons 
and defcriptions of perfons in all countries who 
think their innoxious indolence theit* fecurity. 
This kind of innocence in proprietors may be ar- 
gued into inutility ; and inutility into an unfitnels 
for their eftates. Many parts of Europe are in 
open diforder. In many others there is-a hollow 
murmuring under ground; a confufed movement 
is felt, that threatens a general earthquake in the 
political world. Already confederacies and cor- 
refpondencies of the moft extraordinary nature 
are forming, in feveral countries.* In fuch a ftatc 

♦ See two books inthled, Enijre Originalfchriftcn dcs Ilia- 

minatenordens. Syftera tind Fplgen dcs Illuminatenordens* 

Muachen, 1787, 
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4>f thmgs we ought to hold ourfdves upon oor 
guard. In all mutations (if mutations muft be) 
the circumftance which will ferve moft to blunt 
the edge of their mifchief, and to promote what 
good may be in them, is, that they fhould find us ' 
with our minds tenadous of juftice, and tender of 
property. 

But it will be argued, that this confifcation in 
France ought not to alarm other nations* They 
fay it is not made from wanton rapacity ; that it 
is a great meafure of national policy, adopted to 
remove an extenfive^ inveterate, fuperftitious tnit 
chief. It is with the greateft difficulty that I am 
able. to feparate policy from juftice. Juftice is it- 
felf the great ftanding policy of civil fociety ; and 
any eminent departure from it, under any circum<< 
fiances, lies under the fufpicion of being no policy' 
at all. 

When men are encouraged to go into a certain 

znode of life by the exifting laws, and proteded 

in that mode as^ in a lawful occupation— when 

they have accommodated all their ideas and all 

their habits to it~when the law had long made 

their adherence to its rtlles a ground of reputation^ 

and their departure from them a ground of dif-^ 

grace and even of penalty — I ani fure it is unjuft 

in legiflature, by an arbitrary ad, to offer a fud- 

den violence to their minds and their feelings; 

fcrcibly to degrade tjiem from their ftate and 

condition. 



CCmditiOtt, and to fligttiatife "^ith fliltne and ill* 
httiy that character and thofe cuftoms which be^ 
fdfe had betti nniade the meafure of theii? happi* 
fiefa atid honour* If to this be added afi* expuU 
<k)ii from their habitations, aiid a confifcation of 
kil their goods^ I am hot fagacious^^ enough to dit 
tover how this defpotick fport, made of the feel* 
ittgs, Gonfcienc(^s, prejudices, and properties of 
men J can be difcriminated from the rankeft ty» 

- If the injvlfticfe of the cOurfe piirfued itt France 
bt dear, the policy of the meafure, that is the 
ptibKck benefit to be expected from it, ought to 
fe^ tt kaft as evident, and at les^ as important* 
To a ttlan who ads under the influence of no pat 
iiott^ who has nothing in view in his projefts but 
thf publick good, a grtat difference will imme* 
diately ftrike him, between what policy would 
diftatd On the original introdudion of fuch infti- 
tutions, and on a queftion of their total abolition, 
1^-hef e they have caft their roots Vide and deep, 
And where, by long habit, things more valuable 
than themfelves are fo adapted to them, and in a 
inannef interwoven with fliem, that the one can* 
not be deftroyed without notary impairing the 
Othen He might be embarraffed if the cafe were 
f eally fuch as fophifters reprefent it in their paltry 
fiiyle <3f debating. But in this, as in moA qurf- 
tioJis of ftatej . there is a middle. There is fomc- 

thing* 



thing elfia^ than the mere alternative of abfolut^ 
dettruftion, or unreformed exiftcnce, .. Spartam^ 
na6lus es^; ham exorna. This is, in my opinion,^ a* 
rule of profound fenfe, and ought never to depart: 
from the mind of an hdneft reformer. I cannp^ 
conceive how any man can have brought himfel^ 
to that pitch of prefumption, to confider hi« coufii^ 
try as nothing but carU blanch^^ upon which h^ 
may fcribble whatever he pleafes. A man full oft 
warm fpeculative benevolence may wifli hi* iq*: 
ciety otherwife conftituted than he finds it ; but a* 
good patriot, and a true politician, always c;cH)r 
fiders how he ihall make the mpft of the exiftingj 
material^ of his country. A difpofition to pfe^ 
ferye, and an ability to improve, taken togetherV) 
would be my ftandard of a ftatefmq^n» Every 
thing dfe is vulgar in the conception, perilous ift 
the execution, , 

There are moments in the fortune of ftatea. 
when particular men are called to make improve*! 
mentis, by great mental exertion, la thofc mor, 
' ments, even when they feeni to enjoy the con|ir 
d^ce of their prince and- country^ and to be in*; 
4 with ful} authority, they have not always, 
apt inftrumeQts/ A politician, to do great tbing*,^* 
Ipofcs fpr. a ftywer^ what our workmen caU a pury\ 
fbqfe ;.. and if he finds that pow:er, in politicks as in^ 
iia^chanicks he cannot be at a lofs to apply it* - lo; 
tfee;. mp;iaftick infiitutionsj in my .opjuipn,. wa$; 

found 
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found a great power for the mechanifin of poKtick 
1)cnevolence« There were revenues with a pub* 
Kck direftion ; there Were men wholly fet apart 
and dedicated to publick purpofcs, without any 
other than ptrblick ties and publick principles j 
men without the poffibility of converting the 
cftate of the community into a private fortune ; 
nien denied to felf-interefts, whofe avarice n for 
fomr community ; men to whom perfonal poverty 
is honour, and implicit obedience ftands in the 
ptac^e of freedom* In vain ihall a man look to the 
poffibility of makiftg fuch things when he want* 

^ them^ The winds bidw as they lift. Thefc infti. 
tutions are the products of enthufiafm 5 they are 
the inftruments of wifdom* Wifdom cannot cre- 
ate materials j they are the gifts of nature or of 
chance ; her pride is in the ufe. The perennial 
exiftence of bodies corporate and their fortunes^ 
are things particularly fuited to a man wlio has 

* long views ; who meditates defigns that require 
time in fafliioning ; and which propofe duration 
when they are accompliflied. He is not defefving 
to rank high, or even to be mentioned in the or- 
der of great ftatefmen, who, having obtained the 
command and direffcion of fuch a power as txiftcd 
in the wealth, the difcipline, and the habits of fuch 
corporations, as thofe which you have rafhly d^ 
ftroyed, cannot find any way of converting it to 
the great and laftiag benefit of his country. Ort 
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the* view of this fubjeft, a thoufand ufes fiiggeft 
thexnfelves to a contriving mind. To deftroy 
any power, growing wild from the rank produce 
tive force of the human mind, is almoft tanta- 
mount, in the moral world, to the dellruftion of 
the apparently aftive properties of bodies in the 
materizd. It would be like the attempt to deftroy 
(if it were in our competence to deftroy) the ex- 
panfive force of fixed air in nitre, or the power 
of fteam, or of de£hicity^ or of magnetifin. Thcfe 
energies always exifted in nature, and they were 
always difcernible. They feemed, fome of them 
unferviceable, fome noxious, ibme no better than 
aiport to children; until contemplative ability^ 
combining with praftick fkill, tamed their wild 
nature, fubdued them to ufe, and rendered tliem 
at once the moft powerful and the moft tradable 
agents, in fubfervience to the great views and dc- 
figns of men. Did fifty thoufand perlbns, whofe 
mental and whofe bodily labour you might direct, 
and fo many hundred thoufand a year of a reve- 
nue, which was ndther lazy nor fuperftitious, ap- 
pear too big for your abilities to wield ? Had you 
no way of ufing the men but by converting monks 
into penfioners ? Had you no way of turning the 
revenue to account, but through the improvident 
cdburce of a fpendthrift fale ? If you were thus 
deftitute of mental funds^ the proceeding is in its 
natural courie. Your politicians do not under- 

ftand 
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ftand their trade ; and therefore they fdl theuf 
tools- 

But the inftitutions favour of fuperftition iii 
their very principle; and they nourifli it by a 
permanent and Handing influence. This I do' not 
Ineart to difpute ; but this ought not 16 hinder you 
from deriving from fuperftition itfdf any refources 
which may thence be furnilhed for the publick 
advantage. You derive benefits from many dif- 
pofitions and many pailions of the hum^ol mind, 
tvhith ' are of as doubtful a colour in the moral 
eye, as fuperftition itfelf. It was your bufineik to 
corrcdi and mitigate every thing which was nox- 
ious in this paflion, as in all the pailions^ But i^ 
fuperftition the greateft of all poffible vice^ f In 
Its poiTible excefs I think it becomes a very gr^r 
evil. It is, however, a moral fubjed: ; and of 
courfe admits of all degrees and all modifiications^ 
Superftition is the religion of feeble minds; and 
they muft be tolerated in an intermixture of it^ in 
fome trifling or fome enthufiaflick ihape or othef^* 
elfe you will deprive weak minds of a refource 
found neceflary to the ftrongeft* The body of all 
true religion confifts, to be fure, in obedience tcf 
the will of the foVereign of the world ; in a con- 
fidence in his declarations ; and in imitation of 
his perfeftions. The reft is our own. It may he 
prejudicial to the great end; it may be auxiliary. 
Wife men, who as fuch, are not admifers (not ad^ 

mirexD 
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fnirets at leaft of the Munera Terra) are'^ot vio- 
lently attached to thefe things, nor do'they vio- 
lently hate them, Wifdom is not the nfoft fevet'e 
correftor of folly. They are the f ival fdlies, 
which mutually wage fo unrelenting a war ; iand 
which make fo cruel an ufe of thdr ad^rahtages, as 
they can happen to engage the immoder^ite vUlgaf 
on the one fide or the other • in thtii* quarrels, 
Prudence would be neuter ; but if, m' ¥htf 66nten- 
Hon between fond attachment and fiferci anti- 
pathy concernmg things in their nature not made 
to produce fuch heats, a prudent man were oblig- 
ed to make a choice of what errours and excefles 
ofenthufiafm he would condemn or bear, per- 
haps he would think the fuperftitioh which builds, 
to be mor« tolerable than that which dem?olifhes — 
that which adorns a country, than- that which 
deforms it — that which endows, than t^at which 
plunders — that which difpofes to miftaken bene- 
ficence, than that which (cimulates to !*^alirijuftice 
•—that t^hich leads a man to refafe't?o himfelf 
hwfVil pleafures, than that whith fnatches ftom 
others the fcaMy fubfiftehce of' their fel&denial. 
Such, ItBink^ is Very nearly this ftatfe of tlie )i|uet 
fioB betwen the ancient- founders 6jE mptfkife fu- 
pdrftitioh, and the fuperftitioh df th^'Ipretendcd 
]^o{bpbers of the hour. ' • - '' ' 

For dieprefent I poftpone all KJonfiii^^fltioiif of 
Ik feppoied {mblick fft&tyoi, th^ i^py^iA, 
' Vol*' V. U however 
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howeVei* I conceive to be perfeftly delufive. I 
fliaJl here, only xonfidcr it as a transfer of pro- 
perty* On the poUcy of that transfer I fliall trou- 
ble; ;you with ar few thoughts. 

In every profperous community fomething more 
is produced than goes to the immediate fupport of 
the producer. This furplus forms the income of 
the landed capitalift. Jt will be fpent by a pro- 
prietor; who does not labour. But this idlenefs is 
itfelf the- fpring of labour ; this repofe. the fpur to 
induftry. The only concern for the ftate- is, that 
the capital taken in rent from the land, ihould be 
returned again to the induftry from whence it 
came ; and that its expenditure fhould be with 
the leaft poffible detriment to the morals of thofe 
who expend it^ and to thofe of the people to whom 
it is returned^ 

In all tjhe .views of receipt, expenditure, and 
perfonal employments a fober legiflator . would 
carefully compare the poffelTor whom he was re- 
comniiended to expel, with the ftrangqr who was 
propofed to fill his place* BeforeMtl|6>inconve* 
niences are incurred which mufi atCci^d ^ ^violent 
devolutions in property tlirojugb ejctop^ciconfif* 
oati^^ "Vf^ ought to have fpme Tationi4> afl^irapcf 
that U)^jpurch^ers gf the, con£ic&tsid.x{939Ii|ft][ 
will be in a confiderable degree inor^.^llf^bof^qtt^ 
»noi?^ ^rtvJ^Ju^j more &l?erv lefs difpd^^ft excprt 
?0:*»r€5ifofe,ablfe pjppig»$^a:ejp..tfcj S^»-<il tl| 
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labourer, or to confume on themfelves a larger 
ftiare than is fit for the meafure of an individual, 
or that they fliould be qualified to difpenfe the 
furplus in a more fteady and equal mode, fo as to 
anfwer the purpofes of a politick expenditure, 
than the old poffeflbrs, call thofe poffeffors, bifliops, 
or canons, or commendatory abbots, or monks, or 
what you pleafe. The monks are lazy. Be it fo. 
iSuppofe them no otherwife employed than by 
finging in the choir. They are as ufefully em- 
ployed as thofe who neither fing nor fay. As ufe» 
fully even as thofe who fing upon the ftage. They 
are as ufefully employed as if they worked from 
dawn to dark in the innumerable fervile, degrad- 
ing, unfeemly, unmanly, and often moft unwhole- 
fome and pefl;iferous occupations, to which by the 
focial ceconomy fo many wretches are inevitably 
doomed. If it were not generally pernicious to 
difl:urb the natural courfe of things, and to im« 
pede, in any degree, the great wheel of circulation 
which Is turned by the ftrangely-direfted labour 
of thefe unhappy people, Ivfliould be infinitely 
more inclined forcibly to refcue them from their 
miferable induftry, than violently to difturb the 
tranquil repofe of monaftick quietude. Humanity^ 
and perhaps policy, might better juftify me in tlie 
one thau in the other. It is a fi^bjeA on which ^I 
have often reflefted, and never r^flefled without 
feeling from it. I aip fure that no confiderajtioiiji 

U 2 except 



except the neceffity of fubmitting to the yoke of. 
luxury, and the defpotifm of fancy, who in their 
6wn imperious M^ay will diftribute the furplus pro* 
du(3: df the foil, cati juftify the toleration of fuch 
trades and employments in a well-regtilated ftate^ 
But for this putpofe of diftribution, it feems to 
jne, that the idle expences of monks are quite as 
well direded as the idle expences of u$ lay-loite- 



rers. 



Whefn the advantages of thepoffeffiOn, and of 
the projeft are on a par, there is no motive for a 
change. But in the prefent cafe, perhaps they are 
Jiot upon a par, and the difference is in favour of 
the poffeflion. It does not appear to me, that the 
txpences of thofe whom you are going to eJLpdf 
do, in fact, take a courfe fo directly and fo gene- 
tally leading to vitiate and degrade and rendef 

• 

miferable thofe through whom they pafs^ as the 
expences of thofe favourites whom you arc in- 
truding into their houfes. Why Ihould the ex- 
penditure of a great landed property, which is a 
difperfion of the furplus prodt^ft of the foil, ap* 
pear intolerable to you br to me, when it takes its 
c6urie through the accumulation of vaft libraria, 
which sire the hiftory of the force and weakne& of 
thfe human milid; thro^igh gfeat coUedions of 
ancient records, medals, jijid coins, which atteft and 
cxphin llws and cuftonis ; through paiintings and 
ftatues, thatj> by imitatihg nature, feem to extend 

the 
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the limits of creation ; through grand monumei\t^ 
of the dead, which continue the regards and coi^- 
nexions of life beyond the grave ; through collec- 
tions of the fpecimens of nature, which beconie 
a rcprefeptative affembly of all the claffes and ..£2^ 
milies of the world, that by diipofijion facilitaU^ 
and, , by exciting curiofity, open the avenues, to 
fcience? If, by great periuanent efl^biiihnients, aU 
thefe objeds of expence are better fccured _ froip 
the inconflant fport of p^rfonal caprice and pa> 
fonal extravagance^ ^re they worfe than if the iame 
taftes prevailed in fcattered individuals I Does npf 
the fweat of the mafon and carpenter, who tc^ 
m order to partake the fweat of the peafant, flo\f 
as pleafantly and as falubrioufly, in the conftruftioa 
;and repair of the nmajeftick edifices of religion, as 
in the painted booths and iordid ilies of vice an4 
luxury ; as honourably and as profitably in repair- 
ing thoiie facjred wprks^ which grow hoary with 
innumerable years, as on the m<)iDentary recepr 
tsLcles qf tranfient voluptuoufnefs; in opera-houfes^ 
md brothel§, aqd gaming-houfe^, and club-houfes, 
and obelifks in the Champ de Mars ? Is the furjr 
plus produd of the olive and the vine worfe em> 
ployed in the frugal fuftenarice of peirfon^, w:ho|i> 
the fi<^ions of a pious imagination raife to dignity 
by conftruing in the fervice of God, thaji in- pan^r 
paring the innumerabte pniult$tu4e of thofa who ar| 
degraded by being made ufelefs domeftick^i ^Alfer 

U 3 feryient 
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^vient to the pride of man ? Are the decorations 
6{ temples an expenditure lefs worthy a wife man 
than ribbons, and laces, and national cockades, 
tnd ^petxts maifons, and, petit foupers, and all the 
innumerable fopperies and follies in which opu- 
lence fports away the burthen of its fuperfluity ? 

We tolerate even thefe ; not from love of them, 
but for fear of worfe. We tolerate them, becaufc 
yroperty and liberty, to a degree, require that to- 
leration. But why profcribe the other, and furely, 
in every point of view, the more laudable ufe of 
eftates? Why, through the vicdation of all pro- 
perty, through an outrage upon every principle of 
liberty, forcibly carry them from the better to 
the worfe ? 

This comparifon between the new individuals 
and the old corps, is made upon a fuppofition that 
no reform could b^ made in the latter. But in- a 
4jueftion of reformation, I always confider corpo- 
rate bodies^ whether fole or coniifting of many, 
to be much more fufceptible of a publick direfBod 
by the power of the ftate, in the ufe of their ptc* 
perty, and in the regulation of modes and habits 
of life in their members than private citizens cvet 
can be, or perhaps ought to be ; and this feem$ to 
me a very material confideration for thofe viko 
undertake any thing which merits the name of ^ 
f ditick enterprife.~^o far as to th$ eftates of mOf 
oifteri^. 

With 
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With regard to the eftates poffeffed by hiihops 
and canons, and commendatory abbots^ I cannot 
find out for what reafon Home l^dcd eft^^tes may 
not be held otherwife than by inheritance* Can 
any philofophick fpoiler undertake to demonfirate 
the pofitive or the comparative evil, of having a 
certain, and that too a large portion of landed 
property, pafling in fucceffion through p^fons 
whofe title to it is, always in theory, and often ia 
fact, an eminent degree of. piety, nwrals, and 
learning; a property, wbic^i^ by its deftination, 
in their turn, and on th€ fcore ofriperit, giyes to 
the nobleft families renovation, and fuppprt^tp th^ 
loweft the means; of dignity and eleyationj, > pro- 
perty, the tenure to which is the perfdrmHnCe. of 
fome duty, (whatever value you may chpofe tjo 
fet upon that duty) and the charafter pf whofi? 
proprietors demands at leaft an e^^terior decqrum 
and gravity of manners; whp dxp to exercife ^ 
generous but tenjp^rate hplpitalityj part of whof^ 
inco^ie they are to <:onfider ajs a truft fpr ^hajrity j 
and who, .e;yen when they fail in their tniiftj, \|^hen 
they Aide f rpm . their charader, and degenerate 
into a mere common fecular nobleman or gentle- 
ynan, ar« in no refp^ ^vorfe than t^ofe who may 
fucceed theo) io^ )t}xeir forfeited poilefllons? Is it 
|)ett€r that j^i^^ ihcml4 be held by thpfe who 
iave no. duty than by thol^ who have one ? — by 
Ikbje whofe ^((^^acl^^ ai^ 4eftiAation point to- 
..• ' TJ 4 yirfues. 
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virtties, than by thofe who have no rule and di- 
rcftion in the expenditure of their eftates but their 
own will and appetite ? Nor are thefe eftates held 
altogether in the charafter or with the evils fup- 
pofed inherent in mortmain. They pafe from 
hand to hand with a more rapid circulation than 
any other. No excels is good ; and therefore too 
great a proportion of landed property may be held 
officially for life ; but it does not feem to me of 
material injury to any commonwealth, that there 
fhould exift fome eftates that have a chance of be- 
ing acqtiired by other means than the previous ac- 
quifition of mqney. 

This letter is grown to a great length, though 
it is indeed fliort with regard to the infinite exr 
tent of the fubjeft. Various avocations have from 
timfe to time called my mind from the fubjeft. I 
waa not forry to give myfelf leifure to 6bfe)ve 
whether, in the proceedings of the national ai^ 
fembly, I might not findr4;eafons to chaiige or t() 
qualify fome of my firft fent^ments. Every t^jiDg 
has confirmed me more ftrongly in my firft opi' 
nions. , It was my original purpofe t6 tafcc a view 
of the principles of the national afif^mbly with re* 
gard to the great and fundamentsd eftabiift^nents) 
and to compare the whole of what you have fob- 
ftituted in the place 6f what yon have deftroyedi 
with the fevefal membcrd of our Britiih coniHtii; 
tion. But this phtt is of greater «xtentthui'^ 
, • ■• firft 
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firft I computed, and I find that you have little iie- 
fire to take the advantage of any examples. At 
prefent I mull content my felf with fome remarks 
upon your eftabUfhments ; referving for another 
time what I propofed to fay concerning the Ipirit 
of our Britifti monarchy, ariftocracy, and demo- 
cracy, as praftically they exift. 

I have taken a view of what has been done l^ 
the governing power in France. I have certainly- 
fpokc of it with freedom. Thofe whofe principle 
it is to defpife the ancient permanent fen£e of man- 
kind, and to fet up a fcheme of fociety on new 
principles, muft naturally exped that fuch of Us 
who think better of the judgment of the human 
race than of theirs, fliould confider both them 
Ind their devices, as men and fchemes upon- their 
trial. They muft take it for granted that wc a^ 
tend much to their reafon, but not at all to their 
authority. They have not one of the great iu- 
'Sucncing prejudices of mankind in their favour. 
They avow their hoftility to opinion. Of courfe 
t^t^ inuft expeft no fupport from that influence, 
wh&ch^nvith every other authority, they have dc* 
pofed from the ieat of its jurifdidion* 

I can> never confider this affembly as any thing 
cUie than a vohintkry afibciation of men, who have 
availed themfelVes of circumftances^ to feize upoa 
the power of the ^te. They h^ve not the fano- 
tion and authority iof the charadker unda: which 

they 
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they firft met* They hare affumed another of a 
Very different nature ; and have completely al- 
tered and inverted all the relations in which they 
priginally flood. They do not hold the authority 
they exercife under any conftitutional law of the 
ftatc. They have departed from the inftrudions 
of the people by whom they were fent ; which in- 
ftrudions, as the afifembly did not ad in virtue of 
any ancient uiage or fettled law, were the fok 
fource of their authority. The moft confiderable 
of their ads have not been done by great majori* 
ties i and in this ibrt of near diviiions, which carry 
only the conftrudive authority of the whole, 
.fbrangers will confider reafons as well as refolu- 
tions. 

If they had fet up this new experimental go- 
vernment, as a neceffary fubftitute for an expelled 
tyranny, mankind would anticipate the time of 
prefcription, which, through long ufage, mellows 
into legality governments that were violent in their 
commencement. All thofe who have affedions 
which lead them to the confervation of civil order 
•would recognife, even in its cradle, the 'Child as 
legitimate, which has been produced from thofe 
principles of cogent expediency to which ^ j^ 
governments owe their birth^ and on which they 
juflify their continuance* But they will be late 
and reludant in giving any fort. of countenance to 
the operations of a power, which lias .derived its 

; birth 
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birth from no law and no neceffity ; but wliich on 
the contrary has had its origin in thofe vices zdd 
linifter pradlices by which the focial union is oftett 
difturbed and fometimes deffroyed. This aflem* 
Wy has hardly a year's prefcription. We have thdr 
own word for it that they have made a revolutioiu 
To make a revolution is a meafurc which, frinrn 
fronte, requires an apology. To make a revolu- 
tion is to fubvert the ancient ftate of our coun* 
try ; and no common reafons are called for to jus- 
tify fo violent a proceeding. The fenfe of man- 
kind authorizes us to examine into the mode of 
acquiring new power, and to criticife on the ufc 
that is made of it with lefs awe and reverence than 
that which is ufually conceded to a fetded and rc- 
cognifed authority. 

In obtaining and fecuring their porwer, the af- 
fembly proceeds upon principles the moft oppofite 
from thofe which appear to direft them in the ufc 
of it. An obfervation on this diifference will let 
us into the true fpirit of their condudJ:. Every 
thing which they have done, or continue to do, in 
order to obtain and keep their power, is by the 
moft common arts. They proceed cxaftly as their 
apceftors of ambition have done before them.— 
Trace them through all their artifices, frauds, and 
violences, you can find nothing at all that is. new. 
They follow precedents and examples with the 
pundilious exadnefe of a pleader* They never 

depart 
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depart an iota from the authentick formulas of 
tyranny and ufurpation. But in all the regulations 
isdative to the publick good, the fpirit has been 
tbc v^ry revcrfe of this. There they commit the, 
whole to the mercy of untried fpeculations ; they 
abandon the deareft interefts of the publick to 
thofe Ibofe theories, to which none of theip would 
choofe to truft the flighteft of his private con., 
cerns. They make this difference, becaufe in their 
delire of obtaining and fecuring power they arfs 
thoroughly in earneft ; there they travej in the 
beaten road. The publick interefts, becaufe about 
them they have no real fplicitude, they aban* 
don wholly to chance; I fay to chance, becaufe 
their fchemes have nothing in experience to prove 
their tendency beneficial. 

We muft always fee with a pity not unmixed 
with refpeft, the errours of thofe who are timid 
and doubtful of themfelves with regard to pointy 
wherein the happinels of mankind is concerned, 
But in thefe gentlemen there is nothing of the 
tender parental folicitude which fears to cut up 
the infant for the fake of an experiment. In the 
vaftnefs of their promifes, and the confidence of 
their prediftions they far outdo all the boafting of 
cmpiricks. The arrogance of their pretenfions, io 
a manner provokes, and challenges us to aji ixii 
quiry, into their foundation. 

1 am convinced that there are men of cpniider- 
• able 
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able parts among the popular leaders in 'the na- 
tional affembly. Some of them difplay eloquence 
in their fpeeches and theii* writings- This cannot 
be without powerful and cultivated talents- But 
eloquence may exift without a proportionable de- 
jgree of wifdom. When I fpeak of ability, I am 
obliged to diftinguifh- What they have done to- 
wards the fupport of their fyftem befpeaks no or- 
dinary men. In the fyftem itfelf, taken as the 
fcheme of a republick conftrufted for procuring 
the profperity and fecurity of the citizen, and for 
promoting the ftrength and grandeur of the ftate, 
I confefs myfelf unable to find out any thing which 
difplays, in a fingle inftance, the work of a com- 
prchenfive and difpofing mind, or even the pro- 
vifions of a vulgar prudence* Their purpofe every , 
where feems to have been to evade and flip afide 
from difficulty. This it has been the glory of the 
great matters, in all the arts to confront, and to 
overcome ; and when they had overcome the firft 
difficulty, to turn it into an inftrunient for new 
conquefts over new difficulties; thus to enable 
them to extend the empire of their fcience; and 
even tp pufli forward beyond the reach of their 
bri^nal thoughts, the land-marks of the human 

underftanding itfelf. Difficulty is a fevere inftrH<> 

• 

tor, fet over us by the fupreme ordinance of a pa- 
rental guardian and kgiflatSl^ wli?6j«i6'^*3 ^w bet^ 

ter 
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ter than we know our;felves5 as he loves us better 
too. Fater ipfe colendi baud facilem ejfe viam voluit. 
He that wreftles with us ftrengthens our nerves^ 
and flurpens our fkill. Our antagonift is our 
helper. This amicable conflict with difficulty 
obliges us to an intimate acquaintance with our 
objeft, and compels us to confider it in all its re- 
lations. It will not fuffer us to be fuperficial. It 
is the want bf nerves of underftanding for fuch a 
tafkj it is the degenerate fondnefs for tricking 
dort-cuts, and little fallacious facilities, that has 
in fo many parts of the world created governments 
with arbitrary powers. They have created the 
late arbitrary monarchy of France* They have cre- 
ated the arbitrary republick of Paris. With them 
defefts in wifdom are to be fupplied by the pleni- 
tude of force. They get nothing by it. Com- 
mencing their labours on a principle of floth, they 
have the common fortune of flothful men. The 
difficulties which they rather had eluded than efa- 
ped, meet them again in their courfej they multiply 
and thicken on them ; they are involved, through 
a labyrinth of confufed detail, in an induftry with- 
out limit, and without diredlion ; and, in condu- 
£on, the whole of their work becomes feeble, vi- 
tious, and infecure. 

It is this inability to wreftle with difficulty 
which has obligo4 the arbitrary aflembly of France 

to 
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to commence their fchemes of reform with abcdi- 
tion and total deftruftion.* But is it in deftroy- 
ing and pulling down that fkill is difplayed ? Your 
mob can do this as well at leaft as your affem- 
blies. The flialloweft underftanding, the rudeft 
hand is more than equal to that talk. Rage aad 
phrenzy will pull down more in half an hour, 
than prudence, deliberation, and forefight can 
build up in an hundred years. The errours and 
defeds of old eftablifliments are vifible and pal- 
pable. It calls for little ability to point them out ; 
and where abfolute power is given, it requires 
but a word wholly to abolifti the vice and the ef- 
tablifliment together. The fanae lazy but reftlefi 
difpoiltion which loves floth and hates quiet, cU- 
rects thefe politicians, when they come to work, 

♦ A leading member of the aflembly, M. Rabaud de St.. Eti- 
cnne, has exprelTed the principle of all their proceedings as 
clearly as poffible* -^Nothing can be more limp!le :-— " Tons ies 
** ttabiijftmens en France couronnent le malheur du peuple i pour le 
*• rendres heureux tlfaitt le rinouve^r ; changer fis idies ; charger 

^'fes loix ; changer fit mosurs; changer' les kommes\ changer 

** les chqjes; changer les mots tout difruirc \ oui^ twt di* 

•* truire; puj/que tout efi h recrier*^^ This gentleman was chofea 
preiident in an aflembly not fitting at Quinzc'-vingt, or the Pi tits 
Maifons ; and compofed of perfons giving themfelvcs out to be 
rational beings; but neither his ideas, lan^age,' or condndt^ 
difFtr in the fmall^ft degree from the difcourresy-^opinioiis, and 
adions of thofe within and without \^^ afleq^blyy" who jdireft 
the operations of the machine now at work in France. 

for 
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for fupplying the place of what they havedeftroyedf* 
To make every thing the reverfe of what they 
have feen is quite as eafy as to deftroy. No diffi- 
cuhies occur in what has never been tried. Cri- 
ticifm is almoft baffled in difcovering the defefts of 
what has not exifted ; and eager enthufiafm, and 
cheating hope have all the wide field of imagina- 
tion in which they may expatiate with little or no 
oppofition* 

At once to preferve and to reform is quite in* 
other thing* When the ufeful parts of an old ef* 
tablifhment are kept, and what is Superadded is to 
be fitted to what is retained, a vigorous mind, 
Ready perfevering attention, various powers of 
comparifon and combination, and the refources of 
an underftanding fruitful in expedients, are to be 
exercifed ; they are to be exercifed in a continued 
conflift with the combined force of oppofite vices ; 
•with the obftinacy that rejefts all improvement, 
a^nd the levity that is fatigued and difgufted with 
€very thing of which it is in poffeffion. But you 
may objcft-— " A procefs of this kind is flow. It 
ii not fit for an aflembly, which glories in per- 
forming in a few months the work of ages. 
.*' Such a mode of reforming, poflibly might take 
^ up many years.*' Without queftion it might ; 
and it ought. It is one of the excellencies of a 
method in which time is amongft the afllftants, 
that its operation is flow, and in fome cafes almoft 

imperceptible. 
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imperceptible^ If circumfpeclion and caution arc 
a part of \vifd6m, when we work only upon in- 
animate tiiatter, furely they become a part of duty 
too, v/hen the fubjed of our demolition and con- 
ftruclion is not brick and timber, but fentient be- 
ingSj by the fudden alteration of whofe ftate, con- 
dition, and habits, multitudes may be rendered 
miferable. But it feems as if it were the preva- 
lent opinion in Paris, that an unfeeling heart, and 
an undoubting confidence, are the fole qualifica- 
tions for a perfeft legiflaton Far different are my 
ideas of that high office- The true lawgiver ought 
to have a heart full of fenfibility. He ought to 
love and refpecl his kind, and to fear himfelf. It 
may be allowed to his temperament to catch his 
ultimate object with an intuitive glance; but his 
movements towards it ought to be deliberate. Po- 
litical arrangement, asi it is a work for focial ends, 
is to be only wrought by focial means. There 
mind muft confpire with mind. Time is required, 
to produce that union of minds which alone can 
produce all the good we aim at. Our patience 
will achieve more than our force. If I might ven-^ 
ture to appeal to what is fo^ much out of fafiiion 
in Paris, I mean to experience, I fliould tell you, 
that in my courfe I have known, and, according 
to my meafu^^, have co-operated with great men; 
and I have never yet kpn any plan which has not 
been mended by the obfervation^; of thofe v/ho 
Vol. V. X ' were 
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were much iDferiour in underftanditig to the per- 
fon who took the lead in the bufinefe. ^By a flow 
but wcll-fuftaihed progrefs, the effect of each ftep 
is watched ; the good or ill fuccefs of the firft, 
gives light to us in the fecond j and fo^ from light 
to light, we are conducted with fafety through the 
whole feries. We fee that the parts of the fyftem 
do not clafli. The evils latent in the mod pro- 
mifing contrivances are provided for as they arife. 
One advantage is as little as ppflible facrificed to 
another. We compenfate, we reconcile^ we ba- 
lance. We are enabled to unite into a confiftcnt 
whole the various anomalies and contending prb- 
ciples that arc found in the minds and affairs erf 
men. From hence arifes^ not an excellence in fim- 
plicity, but one far fuperiour, an esrcellence in com- 
pofition. Where the great interefts of mankimi 
are concef^ned through a ll^ng fucceffion of gene- 
rations, that fucceffion ought to be admitted into 
fome flrarc in the councils which arc fo deeply to 
affcft them. If juftice requires this, the work i^ 
felf requires the aid of more minds than one agt 
can fumtfli. It is from this view of things that 
the beft Icgiflators have been often fatisfied with 
the eftablifhment of fome fure, foUd, and ruKi^ 
principle in government ; a power like that whki 
fome of the philofophers have called a pl^ck nh 
turc ; and having fixed tl^ principle, they have 
left it afterwards to its own operation. 

• To 
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To proceed in this manner, that is, to proceed 
with a prefiding principle, and a prolifick energy, 
is with me the criterion of profound wifdom. 
What your politicians think the marks of a bold, 
hardy genius, are only proofs of a deplorable want 
of ability* By their violent hafte, and their defi- 
ance of the procefs of nature, they are delivered 
over blindly to every projeftor and adventurer, 
to every alchymift and empirick. They defpair 
of turning to account any thing that is common. 
Diet is nothing in tjieir fyftem of remedy. The 
word of it is, that this their defpair of curing 
common diftempers by regular methods, arifes not 
only from defect of comprehenfion, but, I fear, 
from fome malignity of difpofition. Your legifla- 
tors feem to have taken their opinions of aH pro- 
fefiions, ranks, and offices, from the declamations 
and buffooneries of fatirifls ; who would them- 
fdves be aftoniflied if they were held to the let* 
ter of their own defcriptions. By liftening only- 
to thefe, your leaders regard all things only on the 
"fide of their vices and faults, and view thofe vices 
and faults under every colour of exaggeration. It 
k undoubtedly true, though it may feem paradox- 
ical; but in general, thofe who are habitually em- 
ployed in finding and difplaying faults, are unqua- 
£fied for the work of reformation : becaufe their 
liuiids areoiot only unfurniflti^^d with patterns of 
tiic fidr and good, but by habit th^y come to take 

X a no 
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no delight in the contemplation of thofe things. 
By hating vices too much, they come to love men 
too little. It is therefore not w^onderful, t]iat they 
fhould be indifpofed and Unable to ferve them. 
From hence arifes the complexional difpofition of 
fbme of your guides to pull every thing i^ pieces. 
At this malicious game they difplay the w^hole of 
their quadritnanous aftiyity. As to the reft, the pa- 
radoxes of eloquent writers, brought forth purely 
as a fport of fancy, to try their ^^alents, to rouzc 
attention, and excite furprife, are taken up by 
thefe gentlemen, not in the fpiri^ of the original 
authors, as means of cultivating their tafte and 
improving their ftyle. Thefe paradoxes become 
with them ferious grounds of aftion, upon v^rhich 
they proceed in regulating the moft important 
concerns of the ftate. Cicero ludicroufly defcribes 
Cato as endeavouring to aft in the commonwealth 
upon the fchool paradoxes which exercifed the 
wits of the junior ftudents in the ftoick philofo 
pliy. If this was true of Cato, thefe gentlemen 
copy after him in the manner of fame perfohs 
who lived about his time — pede nudo Catoneml Mf. 
Hume told me, that he had from Rouffeau hinf- 
felf the fecrct of his principles of compofition. 
That acute, though eccentrick obferver, hadpefF 
ceived, that to ftrike and intereft the publick, the 
•marvellous muft be produced ; that the iharv^ 

Ipus of the heathen mythology h^ long Hhcc Mft 

•- •"' :. . - ' its 
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Its effeclj that giants, magicians, fairies, and he- 
roes of romance which fucceeded, had exhaufted 
the portion of creduHty which belonged to their 
age ; that now nothing was left to a writer but 
that fpecies of the marvellous, which might ftill 
be produced, and with as great an efFeft as ever, 
though in another way ; that is, the marvellous 
in life, in manners, in . charafters, and in extraor- 
dinary fituations, giving rife to new and unlooked- 
for ftrokes in politicks and morals. I believe, that 
were Rouffeau alive, and in one of his lucid inter* 
vals, he woulu'be fhocked at the prafticaj phrenzy 
of his fcholars, who in their paradoxes are fervile 
imitators ; and even in their incredulity difcover 
an implicit faiths 

Men who undertake confidcrable things, even 
in a regular way, ought to give us ground to pre* 
fume ability. But the phyfician of the {late, who, 
not fatisfied with th^ cure of diftempers, under* 
(ake^ to regenerate conftitutions, ought to fliew 
uijcomxnon powers. Some very unufual appear- 
ances of 'wifdom ought to difplay themfelves on 
the face of the defigns of thofe who appeal to no 
practice, and who copy aft^r no modeU Has any 
fuch been manifefte<i ? I fihall tafc? a view (it; fliall 
for the fubjeft be a very ihprt one) of what the 
;dQfembly has done, with regard, fi^rft, to the con- 
ftitution of the legiflature ; in the next place, to 
that of the ; exceptive ; power v 1^^^ ^^ .^^^ ^( ^^^ 
judicfiturc J afterwards, to th? model -pf .the afrmy^ 
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and conclude with the fyftem of finance, to fee 
whether we can difcover in any part of their 
fchemes the portentous ability, which may juftify 
thefe bold undertakers in the fuperiority which 
they altume over mankind. 

It is in the model of the fovereign and prcfiding 
part of this new republick, that we ihould expcft 
their grand difplay. Here they were to prove their 
title to their proud demands. For the plan itfelf 
at large, and for the reafons on which it is ground* 
ed, I refer to the journals of the affembly of the 
29th of September 1789, and to the fubfequent 
proceedings which have made any alterations in 
the plan. So far as in a matter fomewhat con» 
fufed I can fee light, the fyftem remains &bftan- 
tially as it has been originally framed. My few 
remarks will be fuch as regard its fpirit, its ten* 
dency, and its fitnefs for framing a popular com. 
mon wealth, which they -profefs theirs to bc^ fuited 
to the ends for which any commonwealth, and 
particularly fuch a commonwealth, is made* At 
the fame time I mean to confider its coniillcncy 
with itfelf and its own principles. 

Old eftabli&mcnts are tried by their eSe£l;s, U 
the people are happy, united, wealthy, and power* 
fill, we prefumc the reft. We conclude that to 
be good from whence good is derived. In oW tt 
tablifhments various corrcftive» have been found 
for their aberrations from thccwy. Indeied they 

»rc the rcfttlts of various mceffities and tsf^ 

dicpc^ 
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diences. Tliey are not often conftrufted after any» 
theory ; theories are rather drawn from them. In 
them we often fee the end beft obtained, where 
the means feem not perfectly reconcileable to what • 
we may fancy was the original fcheme. The means 
taught by experience may be better fiiited to poli- 
tical ends than thofe contrived in the original pro- 
jeft. They again rc-aft upon the primitive con* 
ftitution, and fometimes improve the defign itfelf ' 
from which they feem to hav^ departed. I think 
all this might be curioufly exemplified in the Bri* 
tifb conftitution. At worft, the errours apd de- 
viations of every kind in reckoning are found and 
computed, and the fhip proceeds in her c^uH^ 
This is the cafe of old eftablifliments.; but in a ncW!=^ 
and merely theoretick fyftem, it is expefted that 
every contrivance fhall appear, on the face ^ it^ 
to anfwer its ends ; ^fpecially where the projectors 
are no way emb^^rraffed with an endeavour tp ac* 
commodate the new buUding to an old coie, either 
in the walls or on the foundations* 

The French builders, clearing away z$ mere 
rubbiflx whatever they found, and, like their or.* 
namwtal gardeners, forming every thing into aq 
exa<% level, propofe to reft th^f wbde local and gCf 
neral legiflatwe oa three bales of three different 
kinds ^ oae georaetcic^.one arithmetical, and the 
third financial i the.firAr of which they call the 
i^s ofterrJtor^iliteikcixQd^'the baft^ of pQpulation% 

' % 4 ?nd 
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and the third, the hafis of contribution. For the ac» 
complifliment of the firft of thefe purpofes, they 
divide the area of their country into eighty- three 
pieces, regularly fquare, of eighteen leagues by 
eighteen. ^ Thefe large divifions are called Depart^ 
ments. Thefe they portion,, proceeding by fquare 
meafurement, into feventeen hundred and twenty 
diftrifts, called Communes. Thefe again they fubdi-* 
vide, ftill proceeding by fquare meafurement, into 
fmaller diftrifts called Cantons^ making in all 6,400. 
At lirft view this geometrical bafis of theirs pre* 
fents not much to admire or to blame. It calls for 
no great legiflative talents. Nothing more than 
fixi accurate land furveyor, with his chain, fight, 
and theodolite, is requifite for fuch a plan as this. 
In the old divifxons of the country, various acci- 
dents at various times, and the ebb and flow of 
various properties and jurifdiclions, fettled their 
bounds. Thefe bounds were not made upon any 
fixed fyfl:em undoubtedly. They were fubjecl to 
fome inconvenicncies ; but they were inconveni- 
encies for which ufe had found remedies, and ha- 
bit had fupplied accommodation and patience. In 
this. new pavement of fquare within fquare, and 
this organifition and iemi-organifation made on 
the fyfl:em . of Empedocles and Buffon, and not 
upon any politick principle^ it is impofllble that 
innumerable local inconvenicncies, to which men 
are not habituated, myft not ariie. But thefe I 
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pals over, Becaufe it requirw an: accurate laiowi- 
ledge of the country, which I do not pofifeis, ta 
fpecify. them. 

When thefe ftate furveyors cannc totake.a vie^ 
of their work of meafurement, they foon founds 
that In politicks the moft failacioij^of all thing! 
was geometrical demonftration. 'Thfey had then 
recourfe to another balls (or rather buttrels) to 
fiipport.the building, which tottered oxi that felfc 
foundation* It was evident, that the'goodnefs of 
the foil, the number of the people, their isrealth^ 
und the largenefs of their contribution,' madefuch 
infinite variations between fquare and Iquare as to 
render menfuration aTidiculou&.fiandard of powa: 
in the commonwealth, and equality in geometry: 
the moft unequal of all meafiires in the diflribu- 
tion of men^ However, they could not give it up.' 
But dividing their political and civil reprefentation 
into three parts, they allotted one of thofc parts to 
the fqu^re meafurement, without a iingle fe^ or 
calculation to afcertain whether this territorial pr9.- 
portion of reprefentation was fairly afligned, and 
ought upon any principle really to be a third. 
Having however given 'to geometry this portion 
(of a third for her dower) *out of compliment 1 
fuppofe to that fiiblime fcience^ they left the other 
two to be fcuffled for between the other parts^ po* 
pulation and contribution. ■ . ^ 

When they, came to\pravide ,for population; 

they 
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they were not abk to proceed quite fo fmoothly 
as they had done in the field of their geometry. 
Here their arithmetick came to bear upon thdr 
juridical metaphyficks. Had they ftuck to their 
metapbyiick princii^eSy the arithmetical procefs 
vould be fit^e indeed. Men, with them, are 
firiddy equal, and are entitled to ^qual rights in 
their own government* Each head, on this fyf* 
tern, would have its vote, and every ^lan would 
vote diredly for the perfon who was to reprefent 
him in the legiflature. ^ But foft^^^y regular 
^ degrees, not yet/' This metaphyfick princijJe, 
to which law, cuftom, uiage, policy, reafon, were 
to yield, is to yield itielf to their pl^afure. There 
nauft be many degrees, and fome fiages, before the 
repreientative can come in contact with his con* 
iUtuent. Indeed, a$ we ihall foon fee, theie two 
perfons are to have no ibrt of communion with 
each other. Firft, the voters in the Canton^ who 
compofe what they call primary qfenibliesj are to 
have a qualification. What ! a qualiilcatioD on the 
indefeafible rights of n»en? Yes ; but it (hall be a 
very fmall qualification. Our injustice fhail be 
very little oppreflive ; only the local valuation of 
three days labour paid to the publick. - Why, thi$ 
is not much, I readily adnut, for any thing but 
^e utter fubveriion of your equalising principle* 
As a qualification it might as well be let alone ; 
for it «ifwer» wo quc pifrpofe for which qualifi- 
cations 
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ations are efiablifhed : and, on ypur ideas^ it ex- 
cludes from a vote, the man of all others Mrhqlt 
natural equality ftands the mpft in need of protect 
tion and defence ; I mean the man who has no^ 
thing elfe but his natural equality to guard him. 
You order him to buy the right, which you b©- 
fore told him nature had ^v^n to him ^atuU. 
toufly at his birth, and of which no authwity oft 
earth could lawfully deprive hi^ With regard 
to the perfon who cannot cpme up to your max^ 
ket, a tyrannous ariftocracy, as againil hiin^ is 
eflabliflied at the very outfet, by you who pretend 
to be its fworn foe. 

The gradation proceeds. Thefe primsuy aflem- 
blies of the Canton eled deputies to the Commune i 
one for every two hundred qualified iiijhabitants* 
JBifg^ is the firfi medium put between the primary 
tk^r^uid the reprefentative legiflatorj aadhere 
% jxcw turnpike is £xed for taxing the rights of 
men with a fecond qualification : for none can be 
de&ed into the Commune who does not pay the 
amouni of ten days labour. Nor have we yet 
dene* There is ftill to be another gradation.* 

Thefir 

*^ Tbe afleiiibfy> io executing the plan of their committee, 
fcatAt 4biBt altenitioos. Theyfaave ilnick ool one ^ge in thtCe 
grad^ions ; this removes a part of the objedioo : bat the mala 
ob}edion| namely » that in their fchcme the firft conClituent voters 
has no conneftioQ with the reprefentative legiflator, remains in 

»U to A>m* Tbeie lur ofbet a)tefail9ns« (bxhe pofllblj for the 
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.Thefe Commtmesj chofen by the Cantotiy choofe to 
f^ Dcpartmefit ; and the deputies of the Depart* 
^ffcnt ch6ofe their deputies to the National AJfembly. 
Hcrp is a third barrier of a fenfelefs qualification. 
Every deputy to the national aflembly muft pay, 
\ft direft, contribution^ to the value of a nxark of 
^bt^r.. Of.all,thefe qualifying barriers we muft 
^j^s^ (4ikc; ^hatv they are impotent to fecure in- 
j^^peiKleac^c'; ftrong only to deftroy the rights of 
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:i. In. all (his process, which in its fundamental ele- 
Jlpneat^ afie^ to coniider only population upon a 
principle of natural right, there is a manifefl: at- 
tention to, property; which, however juft and rea- 
fonaJ^le on oither fchemes, b on theirs perfecUy un*- 

fiippoita^bfc^ 

•. ; When they. come to their third bafis^ thatrof 
Qontributi^n^ ,Wt. find that they have morei tom.^ 
pletely Igft fight of the rights of men. : This hSk 
bafis rjcfts entirely on property* A prihcipte totjdly 
different fjrom the equality of men, and uttferly ir»" 
reconcilejiblc to it, i& thereby admitted; but no 
fooncr is this principle adniitted, than (as ufual) 
it is fubverted ; and it is not fubverted (as we 
fhaU prefen^xfee) to apprjjximate .^e inequality 
enriches to." tijj . Ip yel of Inatijre, ..ih^ftdditional 

l>cttcr, fomc certainly for the worfe :^Jbut^o the Author the H^^r'^t 
or dement of thefe fmaller alterations a j^pe^rs to^Bc of no p^oment, 
where the fi^i^e^ejjfclf Uj'ijn^ijm^^ ^ 

. ; ! flvare 
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ihare in the third portion of reprefentaftiofi (ipor- 
tion referved exclufively for the higher cofttribiJ- 
tion) is made to regard the dijirid Only, and not 
the individuals in it who pay. It is eafy to pa? 
ceive, by the courfe of their reafonings^ how much 
they were embarraffed by their contradiftOry ideas 
of the rights of men and the privileges of riches. 
The committee of conftitution do as good as ad- 
mit that they are wholly irreconcileable, " The 
*' relation with regard to the contributions, is 
*' without doubt null (fay they) when the quef- 
" tion is on the balance of the political rights as 

r 

" between individual and individual ; without 
which pcrfonal equality would be dejiroyed^ and an 
arijiocracy of the rich would be eftabliflied. But 
*^ this inconvenience entirely difappears'when the 
*^ proportional relation of the contribution is only 
" confidered in the great majfes^ and is folely bc- 
" tween province and province ; it ferves in that 
" cafe only to form a juft reciprocal proportion 
** between the cities, without affefting the perfonal . 
" rights of the citizens/* 

Here the principle of contribution^ as taken be- 
tween man and man, is reprobated as /n///, and 
deftruftive to equality \ and as pernicious too ; 
becaufe it leads to the eftablifliment of all ari/io' 
cracy of the rich. However, it muft not be aban- 
doned. And the way of getting rid of the diiS- 
culty is to eftablifh the inequality as .between dd- 

• partment 
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partnient ind ckpartment, leaving all the inditf^ 
duals in each department upon an cxz& par* Ob- 
ferve^ that this parity between individuals had 
*been before defiroyed when the qualifications 
within the departments were fettled j nor does it: 
ieem a matter of great importance whether the 
equality of nien be injured by mafles or individu<> 
ally. An individual is not of the fame importance 
in a mais reprefented by a few, as in a mais repre* 
fented by many. It would be too mux:h to tell a 
man jealous of his equality, that the elector has 
the fame franchife who votes for three members 
as he who votes for ten. 

Now take it in the other point of view, and let 
us fuppofe their principle of reprefentation accord* 
ing to contribution, that is according to riches, to 
be well imagined, and to be a necefiary baiis for 
their republick. In this their third bafis they a& 
fume, that riches ought to be refpefted, and that 
juftice and policy require that they fhould entitle 
men, in fome mode or other, to a larger ihare in 
^he adminiftration of publick aflairs ; it is now to 
be feen how the affembly provides for the prje^ 
eminence^ or even for the fecurity of the rich, by 
conferring, in virtue of their opulence, that larger 
meafuf^ of power to their diftrift which is denied 
to them perfonally. I readily acjmit (indeed I 
ihould lay it down as a fundamental principle) 
that in a republican government, which has a de* 

mocratick 
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mocratick bafis, the rich do rei^uirc an additional 
fecurity above what is neceffary to them in mo* 
narchies. They are fubjeft to envy^ and through 
envy to oppteffion- On the prefent fcheme it is 
impoffible to divine what advantage they derive 
from the atiftocjfatick preference upon which tlic 
unequal reprefentation of the maffes is founded. 
The rich cannot feel it, either as a fupport to dig- 
nity, or as fecurity to fortune: for the ariftocratick 
mafs is generated from purely democratick pria-, 
ciples ; and the prevalence given to it in the gene- 
ral reprefentation has no fort of reference to, or con- 
nexion with, the perfons, upon account of whofc 
property this fuperiority of the mafs is eftablilhed. 
If the contrivers of this fcheme meant any fort of 
favour to the rich, in confequence of their contri- 
bution, they ought to have conferred tKe privi- 
lege either on the individual rich, or on fomeclals 
formed of rich perfons (as hiftorians reprefent Ser* 
vius TuUius to have done in the early conftitution 
of Rome) ; becaufe the conteft between the rich 
and the poor is not a ftruggle between' corpora- 
tion and corporation, but a conteft between m*!rt 
and men; a competition not between diftricls, but 
between defcriptions. It would anfwer its pur* 
pofe better if the fcheme were inverted ; that tht 
votes of the maffes were rendered equal ^ and that 
tlie Votes within each mals were proportioned t€t 
property. * 

Let 
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Let US fuppofc' one man in a diftri6l (it is ari 
cafy fuppofition) to contribute as much as an hun* 
tired of his neighbours* Againft thefe he has but 
one vote. If there were but one reprcfentativc 
fc>r the mafsy his poor neighbours would outvote 
liim by an hundred to one for that fingle repre- 
ientative. Bad enough. But amends ate to be 
made him. How ? The diftricl:, in virtue of his 
wealth) is to choofe, fay ten members inftead of 
one : that is to fay, by paying a very large contri- 
bution he has the happinefs of being outvoted, an. 
hundred to one, by the poor, for ten reprefenta- 
tives, inftead of being outvoted exadlly in the 
fame proportion for a fingle member. In truth, 
inftead of benefiting by this faperiour quantity of 
reprefentation, the rich man is fubjefted to an ad- 
ditional hardfliip. I'he increafe of reprefentation 
witliin his province fets up nine perfons more, and 
as many more than nine as there may be democra- 
tick candidates, to cabal and intrigue, and to flat- 
ter the people at his expence and to his oppreflion. 
An intereft is by this means held out to multi- 
tudes of the inferiour fort, in obtaining a falary of 
eighteen livres a day (to them a vaft object) be- 
iides the pleafure of a refidence in Paris, and their 
ihare in the government of the kingdom. The 
more the objects of ambition are multiplied and 
become democratick, juft in that proportion the 
rich are endangered. . * 

Thus 
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Thus it muft fiaife between the pdor and thfe 
tich in the province deemed ariftbcratick, which 
in its internal relation is t|ie very reverfe of that 
charatfter. In its external relation, that is, in its 
relatidti to the other provinces, I cannot fee how 
the unequal i^eprefentation, which is given to maffes 
on account of wealth, becomes the means of pre- 
ferving the equipoife and the tranquillity of thi 
eommonwcalth. For if it be one of the objeftS 
to fecure the weak from being cruflicd by thd ' 
ftrong(as iii all focieiy undoubtedly it is) how 
are the fmaller and pioorer of thefe maffes t<) bd 
faved from the tyranny of the moire wealthy ? IS 
it by adding to the wealthy farther and mor^ 
fyftematical means of opprefling ttem ? " When! 
we come to a balance of reprefentatidft between 
corporate bodies^ provincial interetts, cmulation^i 
and jealoufies, ate full as likely to arife amori^ 
them as among individuals; and their divifionsT 
.arc riikely to produce a much hotter fpirit of dif^ 
fention, and fomething leading much more nearly 
to 1 war. 

I fee that thefe ariftocratick maffe^ are made 
upon what is called the principle of direft contri* 
bution. Nothing: can be a more unequal ftandard 
than this* The indireft contribution, that which 
arifcs. from duties on confumption, is in truth 2l 
better ftandard, atod follows and difcovers wealth' 
tMte naturally than this of direft contribution. 

VOL.Y* Y It 



.It is difficult indeed to fix a ft^ndard ofllocrf pre- 
ference on account of the .onj?, or of the Other| 
or of both, becaufe fome provinces may ^pay the 
more of either or of both, on acscptmt pfr cwfes 
not inlrinfick, but originating from thofe'very 
diftricb over whom they have. ob*ai<ve4 ,a prefc* 
rence in confequence of their oftenfible contribu- 
tion. .If the maffes were independent foyj^ifcigft 
jbodies, who were to provide fiMr a federative trea- 
' fury by diftlnct contingent3, artd that the revenw 
had not (as it has) rnapy impofitions running 
through the whole, which aS«cl men individually, 
and not corpoifately, and which^ by 'their nature, 
confound allit^rMtorial limits'^r fomething might 
be did for the? bafis of contribution as founded on 
mafles. But of all things, this reprefentation, to 
be meaiured by contribution, is the moft difficult 
to fettle upon principles of equity in a country, 
which con fidersf its diftrifts as members of t 
whotc. . For a great city, fuch, as Bourdeatii of 
Paris, appears' ito pay a vaft body of duties, al- 
moft out of all affignable proportion to other 
places, and 'itsfrmafs is cohfideted accbrdifa^y. 
But, are thefe ckids the true cbntributorsf in that 
proportion? No. The cdnfumers of -the cdm-^ 
ipodities imported mtoBourdeauiSj who arefcati-t 
ter.ed thr0ugh,.idt France^ pay the ihiport: kiudb 
of iBourdeaux- : The produce hcrf the viniiagc'in 
Ouiea«$^ and L^guddoc'^ve to that dty^thei 
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means of its contribution growing out of an ex-. 
jH)rt commerce. The landholders who fpend their 
cftates in Paris, and are thereby the creators of 
that city, contribute for Paris from the provinces 
out of which their revenues arife. Very nearly 
the fansie arguments will apply to the reprefenta- 
tivCifhiire given on account of direH contribution: 
becavlfe/the idired contribution muft be aflefied on 
wealth real or prefumed \ and that local wealth 
mil it£^lf arife from caufes not local, and which 
therefore in equity ought not to produce a local 
preference. 

It i$ very remarkable, that in this fundamental 
r^ulation, which fettles the reprefentation of the 
mafs ilpon the dired contribution, they have not 
yet fiittled how that dired contribution fhall be 
laid, and how apportioned. Perhaps there is fome 
latent policy towards the continuance-of the pre* 
fcnt affembly in this ftrange procedure. However, 
until they do this, they can have no certain con- 
ftitution. It muft depend at laft upon the fyftem 
of taxation, and muft vary with every variation 
in that fyftem. As they haye contrived matters, 
their taxation does not fo much depend on their 
conflitution, as their conftitution on their taxa-^ 
tion* This muft introduce great confufion among 
the maff^s j as the variable qualification for votes 
within the ^ftriA muft, if ever real contefted elec- 
tions- tdke place, caufe infinite internal contro- 

Ya To 
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To compare together the three bafes> i»t oft 
their political r^afbn, but on theideas on which 
the affembly Works, and to ti7 its confifteficy with 
itfelf, we cannot avoid obferving, that the prin^ 
ciple which the committee calt the bafi^ oi popular 
iiCTij does not begin to cerate from tte fame 
point with \hfir two other principles csified the 
bafes of Urritsry and of contrikutim^ wfcich are 
both of an ariftocratick nature. The cocife^niencc 
is, that where aU three begin to operate t4)g€ther, 
there is the moft abfurd inequality produced fey 
the operation of the former on the two- kitt^ 
principles; Every canton contains • four iquare 
leaguesi^ and is eftinaated to contain ^'og^ the- ^ve* 
ragey 4,6qo ihhahitants, or 6$o voters in^he^w. 
mary a^mbiiss^ which vary in jmrnbers with the 
popalatton. of the canton, and fend Qne deputy to 
the cammao^iox e^ery aqb voters* Nine^tanta^u 
make a comnune^ 

Now let us take la canton contaiAitig 4 Jea^ptftt 
town of trade J or a great manufailunngtoiim^ Let 
us fuppofethe population of this^ canton; to b^ 
12,700 inhs^bitants, or ^^193 voters, forming /ir^^ 
primary ajfmblies^ and fending tm deputy to the 
commune. • . ■ -J. 

Oppofe to this (?;;^ ontonJw^ others: «rf-' the r^- 
maining eight in the fame commiine. ; ^IIM^ W^ 
may fuppofe to have thefr fair popufed^n fef 4,000 
inhabitants, and 680 voters each, or 8^oq6 itbab^ 
tants and 1,369 voters, both together. Theft ^wHT 

foria 



fbrm only two primary ajftmblies^ and fend ovXyJtx 
<lq>uties to the commune^ 

When the affembly of the commum coijies to 
Vote on the bqfii of territory^ which principle is firft 
admitted to operate in that aflembly, the Jingk 
canton which has half the territory of the other two^ 
will have t^n voices to fix in the eleftion of three j 
deputies to the affembly of the department, chofen 
on the exprefs ground of a reprefentation of ter- 
ritory* This inequality, ftriking as it is, will 
be yet highly aggravated, if we fuppofe, as we 
fairly may, the feveral other cantons of the com-^ 
mine to fall proportionably fliort of the average 
population, as much as the principal canton ex- 
ceeds it. 

Now as to tlye bafts of contribution^ which alfo is 
a principle admitted firft to operate in the affembly 
of the commune^ Let us again take one CantOn, 
fuch as is ftated above. If the whole of the direft 
contributions paid by a great trading or manu- 
facturing town be divided equally among the in- 
habitants, each individual will be found to pay 
much more than an individual living in the coun- 
try according to the fame average. The whole 
paid by the inhabitants of the former will be more 
than the whole paid by the inhabitants of the latter* 
—•we may fairly affume one-third more. Then 
the 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters of the 
canton will pay as much as 19)050 inhabitants, or 

Y3 3,289 
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3,289 voter? p£ the other cantons^ which are nearly 
the eftimated proportion of inhabitants and voters 
oifiva other cantons. Now the 2,193 votes will, 
as I before fidd, fend only ten deputies to the af- 
fembly; the 3,289 voters will fcy[id ^^/^^;j. . Thus, 
for an equal fhare in the contribution of the whole 
commune^ there will be a difference oijixteen voices 
to ten in voting for dq)uties to be chofen on the 
principle of reprefenting the general contribution 
of the whole commune ^ 

By the fame mode of computation we fliaU ^nd 
15,875 inhabitants, or 2,741 voters of the other 
cantons, who pay one-Jixtb jless to the contribu* 
tion of the whole commune^ wiU have three voices 
MORE than the 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters 
of the one canton. 

Such is the fantaftical and unjuft inequality be* 
twcen mafs and mafs, in this curious repartition 
oi the rights of reprefentation ariiing out of terri* 
tory and contribution. The qualifications which thefe 
confer are in truth negative qualifications, that 
give a right in an itiverfe proportion to the poflef* 
fion of them. 

In this whole contrivance of the three bafcs, 
confider it in any light you pleafe, I do not fee a 
variety of objefts, reconciled in one confiftcut 
whole, but feveral contradictory principles rduc* 
tantly and irreconcileably brought and held tcgc* 

ther by your philofophers, like wild beafls fhut up 

* • 
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in a cage, to claw and bite each other to their mu* 
tual deftru Aion. , 

I am afraid I have gone too far into their way 
of confidering the formation of a conftitution. 
They have much, but bad, metaphyiScks; much, 
but bad, geometry; much, but faife^ proportionate 
arithmetick; but if it were all as exaft as meta*- 
pliyficks, geometry, and arithmetick ought to be, 
and if their fchemes were perfeftly confiftent in 
all their parts, it wcHild make only, a more fair 
and fightly vifion. It is remarkable, that in a 
great arrangement of mankind, not one reference 
whatfoever is to be found to any thing moral or 
any thing politick; nothing that relates to the 
concerns, the aftions, the paffiohs, the interefts of 
men. Hominem nonfapiunU 

You fee I only confider this conftitution as elec- 
toral, and leading by fteps to the national affem- 
bly. I do not enter into the internal government 
of the departments, and their genealogy through ' 
the communes and cantons. Thefe local govern- 
ments are, in the original plan, to be as nearly as * 
pofitble compofed in the fame manner and on the 
lame principles with the eleftive aflfemblies. They 
are each of them bodies perfedly compad and 
rounded in themfelves. 

You cannot but perceive in this fcheme, that it 
has a direft and immediate tendency to fever France 
into a variety of republicks, and to render them 

Y 4 totall/ 
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totally independent of each other, without any di^ 
reel conftitutional means of coherence, connexion, 
or fubordination, except what may be derived 
from their acquiefcence in the determinations of 
the general congrefs of the ambafladors from each 
independent republick. Such in reality is the nar 
tional aflembly, ancl fuch governments I admit do 
exift in th^ world, though ii\ forms infinitely more 
fuitable to the local and habitual circumftances of 
their people. But fuch ailbciatiQns, rather than 
bodies politick, have generally been the effect of 
ncceflity, not choice; and I believe the prefent 
French power is the very firft body of citizensj^ 
who, having obtained full authority to do with 
their country what they pleafed, have chpfen tQ 
diffever it in this barbarous manner. 

It is impoflible not to obferve, that in the fpirit 
of this geometrical diftribution, and arithmetical 
arrangement, thefe pretended citizens treat France 
exactly like a country of conqueft. Acting as con- 
querors, they have imitated the policy of the harih- 
cll of that harlh race. The policy of fuch barba- 
rous victors, who contemn a fubdued people, ancj 
infult their feelings, has ever been, as piuch asf in 
them lay, to deftroy all veftiges of the ancient 
country, in religion, in polity, in lawaand in man- 
ners; %6 confound al| territorial limits; to produce 
a general poverty; to put up their properties to 
audion ; to crufh their princes, nobles, and pon- 

tiffs: 



tiS; Ik) lay 'low ev^ry thijig \vhich had- liftfiJ itt 
head above the level, or which could fefv^ to com^ 
bine or rally, in their diftrefles, the difbanded 
people, under the ftandard of cdd opipion. They; 
have mad^ France fr^e in the manner in whick 
thofe iincere friends to the rights of nunkiad, the 
Romans, freed Greece, ^aeedon, and other na- 
tions. They deftroyed the bonds of their union^^ 
under colour of providing for the independence of 
each of their cities. 

When the members .who cpmpofe thefe ntw 
jK)dies of cantons, comiHunesv and departments, 
i^rrangen^^nts purpofely produced through tlie 
medium of confufion, begin to ad, they will find 
tliemfelves, in a great meafure, ftrangers to one 
another. The eledors and elefted throughout, 
efpecially in the rural cantons^ will be frequently 
without any civil habitudes or connexions, or any 
of that natural difcipline which is the foul of a- 
true republick. Magillrates and colledors of re- 
venue are now no longer acquainted with their 
diftricls, bifliops with their diocefes, or curates 
with their pariflies. Thefe new colonies of the 
rights of men bear aTftrong refemblance to that 
fort of military colonies which Tacitus has obferv- 
ed upon in the declining policy of Rome. In bet- 
ter and wifer days (whatever courfe they took 
iprith foreign nations) they were careful to make 
the elements gf a methodical fubordination and 

fettle- 
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fettlem^ht to be coeval ; and even to lay the foun- 
dations of difdj^ne in the military.* But, when 
aB the good arts had £aiUen into ruin, they pro- 
ceeded, as^your ailetnbly does, upon the equality 
of men, and with as Uttle judgment, and as little 
csxrefer thofe things which make a republick tole- 
rable or durable* But in this, as weH as almoil 
every infiance, your new commonwealth is bom, 
and bred, and fed, in thofe corruptions which 
mark degenerated and worn-out repuUicks. Your 
cli3d comes into- the world with the fymptoms of 
death ; the fades Hippocratica forms the chara£br 
of its phyfiognomy, and the prognoftick of it$ 
£ite. 

The legators who framed the ancient repub* 
Ecks knew that their bufinefs was too arduous to 
be accompliihed with no better apparatus than the 
iaetaphyficks of an under graduate, and the ma- 
Aematicks and arithmetick of an excifeman* 
They bad to do with men, and they were obliged 
to ftudy human nature. They had to do with 

* Noil, lit olim, vnivcrfae legiones ^educebantur cum tribv- 
sis, et centurionibus, et fui cujufque ordints militibus, ut con- 
fenfu ct caritatc rcmpublicam afliccrcnt; fed ignoti inter fe,di- 
vci lis raanipulis, fine restore, fine affedtibus mutuis, quail ex 
aJJo gcncre mortalium, rcpentc in unum collefti, numcrus magis 
qoam colonia. Tac. Annal. I. 14. fe^, 27. All this will be 
ftiU more applicable to the unconneded, rotatory, bienniai lu- 
tional aflimblics, in this aW'urd and fcnfeUfs conftitution. 

citizens. 
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citizens, and they were obliged to ftudy the effaSs 
of thofe haWts which arc communicated by th^ 
circumflances of civil life. They were fenfihk 
that the operation of tlus fecond nature on the 
firfl produced a new combination; and thence 
arofe many diverfities amongft; men, according to 
their birth, their education, their profeffions, the 
periods of their lives, their refidence in towns or 
hi the country, their feveral ways of acquiring and 
of fixing property, and according to the quality 
of the property itfelf, all which rendered them as 
it were fo many diflferent fpecies of animals. From 
hence they thought themfelves obliged to difpofe 
their citizens into fuch dalles, and to place them 
in fuch fituations in the ftate as their peculiar ha« 
bits might qualify them to fill, and to allot to them 
fuch appropriated priAdleges as might fecure to 
them what their fpecifick occafions required, and 
which might fiirniih to, each defcription fuch force 
as might proteft it in the conflid caufed by the 
diverfity of interefts, that muft exift, and muft 
contend, in all complex fociety: for the le^flator 
would have been afliamed, that the coarfe hu£ 
bandman fliould well know how to aflbrt and to 
ufe his deep, horfes, and oxen, and Ihould have 
enough of common fenfe not to abftrad and equa«- 
lize them all into animals, without providing for 
each kind an appropriate food, care, and employ* 
ment; whilft he, the ceconomift^ difpofer and 
fliepherd of his own kindred, fubliming lumielf 

into 
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into an airy mrtaphyfician^ wa» rcfolved to knmr 
toothing of his flocks but as men in generaL It is 
for this reafon that Montefquieu obferved very 
joftly, that in thrir clarification of the €iti2:en9^ 
the great legiflators of antiquity made the greateft 
dffjplay of their powers, and even foared above 
thcnrfelvcs. It is here that your modern kgifla* 
tors have gone deep into the negative feries, and 
ibttlc even bdow their own nothing* As the firft 
fort of legiflators attended to the different kinds 
of citizenSy and combined them into one common* 
wealth, the others, the metaphyficaj and alchemif* 
tical legiilators, have taken the direct contrary 
eoorfe. They have attempted to confound all 
forts of citizens, as well as they could, into one 
homogeneous mafs; and then they divided this 
their amalgama into a number of incoherent re* 
publicks. They reduce men to loofe counters, 
merely for the fake of iim|Je telling, and not to 
figures whofe power is to arife from their place in 
the table. The elements of their own metaphyficks 
might have taught them better leffons. ITie troll 
of their categorical table might have informed 
them that there was fomething elfe in the intel- 
leAoal world he&.i&s fubjiance and quantity^ They 
might learn from the catechifm of metaphyficks 
that there were eight heads more,* in every con>- 
plex deliberation, which they have never thought 

• QuaHla*, Rtlatio, Adio, Paffio, Ubi, Quando, Situs, Ha- 

of. 



of,- though thefe^ af ali tfcc tCfT,4we tfie &bj«l on 
tsrhich the fldll of mam can op»«c^ atiy thing u 

8d far from thC^ afNfe idifpofitiw df'feme of the 
old r€piafelic^ft legiflitofs, ;ft^hioft^ ffiBo«sr» wtih^ i 
foUcitdrttfi^ ac^euracff th« motal tonditiond and ^O* 
penfitie^ of men, th^y hiSive leveR^d iWd ^fWfiied 
together all the ^birti^r* which tfe^ hfiitf^tfvcti 
Wd^r th(» e^ar^ t)ikr£ifici«d ar^^dineirt of the 
itidtiatt&y, Jft wlUc^ iikxi^ of gi»ygp^ tfit 
cbiUng^^f t%^ ci{fe»^ is not of ' f»>imttch'l»ipoli 
ttoc^ as? in dr VepubJlctiu ' * It i$(mx14A&mhnsstf t%Dt x 

fcyery fijcfc ^SfflQcatiorty if '()rOJ)^yft<»&fti<l^/il 
good In ^ forms cjf> ^QV^fmeptfiTancl^wfcp^^ 
a; ftr^ng Ixfrffet %l[|ttft t&e^^xcrfi^ «^^|^ 
as well as it fe Ifhe' fisc^^ffafy meaM^^tf g^*iog^«flWfc 

mi j^tmmmQ t(^<t ra>pubUdc^> ^ ^ ,^km^ of 
fMi^thirtg of this Itind, if th4 pDkrfen^ yibpft of^t 
repiiblick ihoii}^ ftut^ aU fecurhi^s txfa^fivabdefated 
frgeddm ' fail atortg-'Wilh itj aHl tiur iinfiro^: x«l 
ftratecs whieh mh%atr defpotUbi^are rmu^ved^) 
itifoffluch that if m^^rs:hy fliould^eirer 2^m ohi 
tai»: an inlir^ afcendency in Fraise^ wider tids or 
Kn4^ any other dyiiafty, it will fihHhbfhc^lfl 
fiot volnntarily Mmp^«d»t {^Utf^wafi^ by;tk# 

wi^ahd virj^timi$<:£5Wffdg oi tl!irprihtQ>tbei moft 

coiftj^i^t^ly arbitpai^W^ thsJt h?$ w^' appcw- 
ed' tJft earth, Thl» fe ta pljjy^a^jowft ;ddi)e»tft 

The 
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The CQnfufifin^ which attends dii att fuch pi^o- 
ceedings^' they*rrcii declare tp be one o£ their ob- 
}c&Sy and they hope to fecure their conftitutioa by 
a terrour df a return of thofe evils which attended 
their nxaking^ it. ** By- this," fay tli«y, ** its 
.f^ deftruftton :;will b^conuj difficult to authotity^ 
J*^ Ifiich* cannot break it ijp. without the intire 
<^ <^Qirganisz;2|itidn of ithe whole ftate/^ Thejrpre. 
:iuine> that'^if^^this authority ihould ever <:oiii!e to 
the fiuned^igree of power that.they have i^uired^ 
it would make a imore moderate and cbaftiied ufe 
tif it, and wotild pioufly tren)ble entirely ta difor* 
ganlze the.fl^te in the favag^ mantiier' tJ^t.they 
hmc doneL , ;TI»ey cxpeft, frdm th^ vittue? of re-. 
.tilAmng (|bsi|K)tii)b(i» the Cecurity which is to bevcn- 
|oyed:by^ the offspring of their popular vicest^ ■ f 

I wi£h, Str^ that you and my readers woidd ^w 
an attentfairp perufa| to the work of M. deC^Qiuie^ 
bn this fiiibjeiSr. K is indeed ilot oiily ah dcF^uent 
but an able and infirucHve performance. .l!con« 
fine myfelf tb what he fays relative ta.the<QcacKfti^ 
tution of the jiew ftate, and to the fCOnditiousof 

* 

the. rivcntiew ' ^to the dii|>utes of this xniniftsr 
tHt;h his rivalsy lido not i^ifh to pronounce upoa 
^l^iom. . ^ little 4o: I mean. to hazard any,<>pinioa 
(Kmcerning jiis:^ays and means,,Snancial pin poli- 
tical, for taking his: country jo^tf. of its prefeijt ^- 
gracefulr an^ ^dcplp^ablc fij:uatioiij of fer vitude, anar- 
chy, bankruptcy, and beggary. I cannot fpecuilate 
• - quite 
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ijuite fp fanguinely as he cbes: but he. is a French^ 
man, ,and has .^ clo&r duty relative tp .jthoie ob- 
jefts, and better means^.of judging of thepni, jthan^ 
I can have. I wiih that the formal avowal which 
he refers to> made J^y. one of the principal leaders 
in the affembly, cpnf^roing the: tendency of theic 
fcheme to bring France, not only from a monarchy 
to a republick, but from a republick, to a mere 
confederacy, may be very particularly attended to. 
It adds new; force tp x^y ob£qif yations ; .anfl indeed 
M. de Caloni^'s work fupplies my deficiencies by 
many new apd ftriking arguments on mpft of the 
fubjeds pf t^xis letter^.* ,. ^ r - 

It is this refolution,tp (break their country iptjpi 
ieparate republicks, .which has driven them into 
the greateft number of their difficulties and con-t 
traditions* If it were not for this^ all the quef-v 
tions of exa6t equalitjr, ,fnd thefe bs^ances, never, 
to be fettled, of individual rights, population, and^ 
contribution, would .be wholly ufelels. The re* 
prefentation, though derived::frpm parts^^, would t^ 
a duty which equally :fegarded the whplc. Each; 
deputy to the ajTcmJjly^ would be t^xjrcprcfeqta*. 
tiye of Frapcer4i^;of ^^HtSjd^fcripj^B^^-P^^ 
many and^pfv^he £?^^ 9^.tie,ridi and ojlth^p^or^, 
of the gre^./^ias.andi of tJse.l^a)^ 
diflrids fvquld t]^emlel^^ be fuhorxil^s^ ^fj^e^ 

, Handing 
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ftanding authority, exifttrt^trfdepciidciirfy of thetrt} 
an authdrffy In which their reptefentation, and 
every thing that belongs tdf it,- originated, and to 
which' ir^^as pointed. l%i!r ftanditig, uiialterable^ 
fondamcnfarf gdvcrn men t would make, and it is 
the only thing- which cdUld make, that territory 
tmly and properly a whole. * With us, when we 
deft populaf reprefehttttiTeii we fend them to a 
cofincil, ' in which cadi man individually is 1 fub- 
jeflr^ and'febfmtted to a gCr^fhmcnt- complete in 
all its ordinary ftindions; With yoit the eleftive 
aflfcmbiy % the fovcrb^ji, and the fofe* foVdreagn ; 
all the members are therefore integral parts of 
this fold^ToTereignty. * 'Btft ^^ith us it is totally 
difiererit. With us the' rciJi^fefentative, feparated 
froth the other parts, can Hstve no action and «o 
exiftcnce. The governnlent iS the point of i-efe- 

rence of the feveral membeia and diftricts 6f our 

' * , ... . , 

reprefentation. This is^ thti Centre of our -unity. 
This government of reference is a truftee foi* the 
tuholcj and not for the part^. So is the dther 
branch of our publick ccui^cil, I mean the houfe 
of lords. With us thc^kfhr' and the lord^ are fe- 
veral and joint fccurities for the! • equ^^y of eslch 
diftriff, eabh prbvincej 'A<*fi city; Wlien didyou 
hear in tJreat Britain '^bf' an/ prot^ncd^^ faffering 
from the 'hiequality of it^^repreJentatSbH j what 
diftrift from having no reprefentation at all ^ Not 
only our monarchy and our peerage Secure the 
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equality on which our unity, depend^ but it is the 
fpirit of the houfe of commons itfelf. 'The very 
inequality of" feprefe1itat;ibn, which is fo fooliiDbiy 
complained of, is p'erjiaps the'.very^t:hing which 
prevents us tl:6in thipkfng or actmg as members 
for dift rifts. Cornwall elefts as* many members 
as all Scotland. ' But is Cornwall better taken Cafe 
of than Scotland? . Few .trouble their heads abotit 
,.any of your bafes, out or fome giddy clxib^l' Moft 
of thpfe who wifli for any change, upoh' any plau- 
fiblc grounds, defire It o;i different ideas. 

Your new conftitution. ^s the ye|"y reverie. 6f 
ours in its principle ; and I am aftoriiflied hW any 
perfons could dream of holding out any thing done 
m it as an example for Great Britain, With you 
there is little, or rather no, connexion between 
the laft reprefentative and the firft conftituent. 
The member who goes to the national affembly is 
.not chofen by the people, nor accountable to them. 
There are three eleftions before he is chofen t two 
fets of magiftracy intervene betv^een him and the 
primary affembly, fo as to render him, as I have 
faid, an ambaffador of a ftate, and not the repre- 
fentative of the people within a ftate. By this 
the whole fpirit of the eleftion is changed ; nor 
can any correfti ve yOur conftitution-mongers have 
devifed,- fender him any thing elfe than what ^ he 
is. The very attempt to do it would inevita- 
bly introduce a corifufion, if pQlEblcj more horrid 
Vol. V. Z than 
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than the prelent* There is ^no way to make z 
connexion between the originaT conftituent and 
the rcprefentative, but oy the circuitous means 
which Imay lead the candidate; to apply in the firft 
inftance to the primary eleaors, in order that by 
^their authoritative iriftrudlioris (apd . fomething 
.more perhaps) thefe primary electors may force 
jhc two fucceeeding bocwes of eleftgrs , to make a 
choice agi^eable to their wifhes, But this would 
plainly fubvert the whole fcheme- It woiild be ta 
-plunge them back into that tiimult and cdnfufion 
pf popular eleftion, which by th^ir interpofed gra- 
dation of eleftions, they mean to avoid, and at 
length to rilk the whole fortutie of the ftate with 
thofe who have the leaft knowledge of it, apd the 
leaft intereft in it^ This is a perpetual dilemma, I 
into which they are thrown by the vicious, weak, 
and contradictory principles they have chofen. 
Unlefs the people break up and level this grada* 
tion, it is plain that they do not at all fubftantially 
eled to the affembly ; indeed they eleft as little m 
appearance as reality. 

What is it we all feek for in an eleftion ? Toan- 
fwer its real purpofes ^ you nvuft firft 'poffels the 
means of knowing the fitnefs of your man j and j 
then you muft retain fome hold upon him by per* 
fonal obligation or dependence. For what end are 
thefe primary eleftors complimented, or rather 

mocked with a choice? They can never kno^ 

aDf 
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^ny thing of the qualities of him that is to fervc 
them, nor has he any obligation whatfoever to 
them. Of all the powers unfit to be delegated by 
thofe who have any real means of judging^ that 
moft peculiarly unfit is what relates to a ptrfonai 
choice. In cafe of abufe, that body of primary 
electors never can call the reprefentative to an .ac- 
count for his conduft. He is too far removed from 
them in the chain of reprefentation. If he ads 
improperly at the end of his two years leafe, it 
does not concern him for two years more. By 
the new French conflitution the beft and the wifeft 
' reprefentatives go equally with the worft into this 
Limbus Patrum. Their bottoms are fuppofed foul, 
and they muft go into dock to be refitted. Every 
man who has ferved in aii affembly is ineligible 
for two years after. Juft as thefe magiftrates 
begin to learn their trade, like chimney-fweepers, 
they are difqualified for exercifing it. Superfi- 
cial, new, petulant acquifition, and interrupted, 
dronifli, broken, ill recoUeftion, is to be the de- 
ftined character of all your future governours. 
Your conftitution has too much of jealoufy to have 
much of fenfe in it. You confider the breach of 
truft in the reprefentative fo principally, that you 
do not at all regard the queftion of his fitneis to 
execute it. 
This purgatory interval is not unfavourable to a 

Z a faithlefs 
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faithlefs reprefentalive, who may be is good a 
ranvaffer as he was a bad govcrnour. In this= time 
lie may cabal himfelf into a fuperiority over the 
•wifeft and moft virtuous. As, in the end, all the 
•members of this cleftive conftitution are equally 
fugitive, and exift only for the clectioh, they may 
"be no longer the fame perfons who had chofejci 
him, to whom he is to be refponfible when he fo- 
licits for a renevv'al of his truft. To call all the fe- 
condary electors of the Commwte to account, is ri- 
diculous, imprafticable, and uhjuft; they may 
themfelves have been deceived in their choice, as 
the third fet of eleflors, thofe of the Depart merit y 
may be in theiris. In your eleclions refponfibility 
, cannot exift. 

Finding no fort of principle of coherence with 

'each other in the nature and conftitution of the 

feveral new republicks of France, I confidered what 

'cement the legiflators had provided for them from 

tany fextraneous materials. Their confederations, 

thoiv fpcdaclesy their civick feifts, and their enthu- 

liafm, I take no notice of; they are nothing but 

mere tricks; bu;: tracing their policy through 

- their actions, I think I can diftinguifti the aiTange- 

• ments by which they propofe to hold thefe repub- 

clicks together. The firft, is the confifeation^ with 

the compulfory paper currency annexed tb it; the, 

^fecond, is the fupr^me power of -the pty, of Paris \ 

^^ ' '- '^. '^ tic 
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the third, is the general army of the ftate. Of 
this laft I fliall referve what I have to fay, until I 
come to confider the army as an head by itfclf. 

As to the operation of the firft (the confifcation 
and paper currency) merely as a cement, I cannot 
deny that tjiefe, the one depending on the other, 
may for fome time compofe fome fort of cement, 
if their madnefs and folly in the management, and 
in the tempering of the parts together, • does not 
produce a repulfion in the very outfet. But al- 
lowing to the fcheme fome coherence and fome 
duration, it appears to me, that if, after a while,. 
the confutation fliould not be found fufficient to 
fupport the paper coinage (as I am morally certain 
it will not), then, infteadof cementing, it will add 
infinitely to the dilTociation, diftraction, and cojir 
fufioa of thefe confederate republicks, both with 
relation to each other, and to the feveral partS; 
within themfelvcs. But if the confifcation fliould 
fo far fucceed as to fink the paper currency, the ce» 
mcnt is gone with the circulation. In the mean 
time its binding force will be very uncertain, and 
it will fl:raiten or relax with every variation in the 
credit of the paper. 

One thing only is certain in this fcheme, which 
is an effect feemingly collateral, but direct, I have 
no doubt, in the minds of thofe who conduct this 
biifinefs, that is, its. effect in producing an Oligar^ 
cJjy in every one of the republicks. A paper cir- 

Z 3 culation. 
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culation, not founded on any real money depofited 
or engaged for, amounting already to four-and- 
forty million^ of Englilh money, and this currency 
by force fubftituted in the place of the coin of the 
kingdom, becoming thereby the fubftance of its 
revenue, as well as tlxe medium of all its commer^ 
cial and civil intcrcourfe, muft put the whole of 
what power, authority and influence is left, in any 
form whatfocver it may aflume, into the hands of 
the managers and conduAors of this circulation. 

In England we feel the influence of the bank ; 
though it is only the centre of a voluntary dealing. 
He knows little indeed of the influence of money 
upon mankind, who does not fee the force of the 
management of a monied concern, which is fo 
much more extenfive, and in its nature fo much 
jnore depending on the managers than any of 
Ours. But this is not merely a money concern. 
There is another member in the fyfl:em infeparably 
Connected with this money management. It con- 
fifts in the means of drawing out at difcretion 
portions of the confifcated lands for fale ; and car- 
rying on a procefs of ^continual tranfniutation of 
paper into land, and land into paper. When we 
follow this procefs in its effefts, we may conceive 
fomething of the intenfity of the force with which 
this fyftem muft operate. By this means the fpirit 
of money jobbing and fpeculation goes into the 
mafs of land xtfelf, and incorporates with it. By 

this 
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this kind of operation, vthat fpecies of property 
becomes (as it werfe) volatilized ; it affumes an 
unnatural and monftrous activity, and thereby 
throws into the haAds of the feveral managers, 
principal and fubordinate, Parifian and provincial, 
all the reprefentative of money, and perhaps a full 
tenth part of all the land in France, which has 
now accjuired the worft and moft pernicious part 
of the evil of a paper circulation, the greateft pof- 
fible uncertainty in its vahie. They have reverfed 
the Latonian kindnefs to the landed property 
of Delos. They have fent theirs to be blown 
about, like the light fragments of a wreck, aras et 
Utior^ circiinu 

The new dealers being aU habitually adventu* 
rcrs, and without any fixed habits or local predi- 
leftions, will purchafe to job out again, as the mar- 
ket of paper, or of money, or of land fliall pre- 
fent an advantage. For though a holy bifliop 
thinks that agriculture will derive great advan- 
tages from the " enlightened^* ufurers who are to 
purchafe the church confifcations, I, who am not 
a good, but r.n old farmer, with great humility 
beg leave to tell his late lordfliip, that ufury is not 
tutor of agriculture ; and if the word " cnlight- 
*' ened*' be underftood according to the new dic- 
tionary, as it always is in your new fchools, I can- 
not conceive how ^ man's' not believing in God 
can teach him to cidtivate the earth with the leaft 

Z 4 - of 
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of any additional ikill or encouragement. " Diis 
" iramortalibus fero/' faid an old Roman, when 
he held one handle of the plough, whilft Death 
held the other. Though you were to join in the 
commiffion all the diredors of the two academies 
to the diredprs of the Caijfe d^Efcompte^ an old 
experienced peafant is worth them all. I have got 
more information upon a curious and interefting 
branch of hufbandry, in one fliort converfation 
with an old Carthufian monk, than I have derived 
from all the Bank directors that I have ever coii- 
verfed with. However, there is no caufe for appre- 
hcnfion from the meddling of money-dealers with 
rural oeconomy. Thefe gentlemen are too wife in 
their generation. At firft, perhaps, their tender 
and fufceptible imaginations may be captivated 
with the innocent and unprofitable delights of a 
paftoral life \ but in a little time they will find that 
agriculture is a trade much more laborious^ and 
much lefs lucrative than that which they had lef :. 
After making its panegyrick, they will turn their 
backs on it like their great precurfor and prototype. 
They may, like him, begin by finging ^^Beatus ilk^^ 
« — but what will be the end? 

Hac ubi locutus fanerator Alphiusy 
yam jam futjurus rujiicus 
Omnem relegit idibus pecuniam > 
Quarit calendis ponere. 

They 
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They will cultivate the Caiffe d^Eglife^ Under the 
facred aufpices of this prelate, with much more 
profit than its vineyards and its corn-fields. They 
will employ their talents according to their habits 
and their intercfts. They will not follow the 
plough whilft they can direct treafuries, and go- 
vern provinces. 

Your legiflators, in every thing new, are the 
very firft who have founded a commonwealth 
upon gaming, and infufed this fpirit into it as its 
vital breath. The great object in thefe politicks is 
to metamorphofe France, from a great kingdom 
into one great play-table; to turn its inhabitants 
into a nation of gamefters ; to make fpeculatibn 
as extenfive as life; to mix it with all its concerns; 
and to divert the whole of the hopes and fears of 
the people from their ufual channels, into the iiri- 
pulfes, paflions, and fuperftitions of thofe who live 
on chances. They loudly proclaim their opinion, 
tirat this their prefent fyftem of a republick can- 
not poflibly exift without this kind of gaming 
fund; and that the very thread of its life is fpun 
out of the ftaple of thefe fpeculations. The old 
gaming in funds was mifchievous enough un- 
doubtedly ; but it was fo only to individuals. 
Even when it had its greateft extent, in the Miflif- 
fipi and South Sea, it aft'efted but few, compp,- 
ratively ; where it extends further, as in lotteries, 
the fpirit has but a fingle object. But where the 

law. 
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law, which in moft circumftance^ forbids^j and in 
lione countenances gaming, is itfelf debauched, fo 
as to rcverfe its nature and policy, and exprefsly 
to force the fubjed to this deftrucHve table, by 
bringing the fpirit and fymbols of gaming into 
the minuteft matters, and engaging every body in 
it, and in every thing, a more dreadful epidemick* 
dillemper of that kind is fpread than yet has ap- 
peared in the world. With you a man can nei- 
ther earn nor buy his dinner, without a fpecula- 
tlon. What he receives in the morning will not 
have the fame value at night. What he is com- 
pelled to take as pay for an old debt, will not be 
received as the fame when he comes to pay a debt 
tontrafted by liimfelf ; nor will it be the fame 
when by prompt payment he would avoid con- 
trafting any debt at all. Induftry muft wither 
away. CEconomy mutt be driven from your 
country. Careful provifion will have no exiftence* 
Who will labour without knowing the amount of 
his pay? Who will ftudy to increafe what none 
can eCtimate? Who will accumulate, when he does 
not know the value of what he faves? If you 
abftra(9: it from its ufes in gaming, to accumu- 
late your paper wealth, would be not the provi- 
* dence of a man, but the diftempered inflinft* of a 
jackdaw. 

The truly melancholy part of the policy of fyf- 
tematically making a nation of gamefters is this ; 

that 
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that though all are^forced to play, few can under* 
ftand the game ; and fewer ftill are in a condition 
to avail themfelves of that knowledge. . The many 
muft be the dupes of the few who conduct the ma- 
chine of thefe fpeculations. What effect it muft 
haye on the country-people is vifible. The townf- 
man can calculate from day to day : not fo the in* 
habitant of the country. When the peafant firft 
brings his corn to market, the magiftrate in the 
towns obliges him to take the affignat at par ; 
when he goes to the ihop with tjiis money, he 
finds it feven per cent, the worfe for crofEng the 
way. This market he will not readily refort tQ 
again. The towns-people will be inflamed! they 
will force the country-people to bring their corn# 
Refiftance will begin, and the murders of Paris and 
St. Dennis may be renewed through all France, 

What fignifie^ the empty compliment paid to 
the country by giving' it perhaps more than its 
ihare in the theory of your reprefentation ? Where 
have you placed the real power over monied and 
landed circulation? Where have you {)laced the 
means of raifing and falling the value of every 
man's freehold ? Thofe whofe operations can take 
from, or add ten per cent, to, the poflefRons of 
every man in France, muft be the mafters of every 
man in France. The whole of the power obtained 
by this revolution will fettle in the towns among 
the burghers, and the n^onied direftors who lead 

them. 
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tfiem. The landed gentleman, the yeoman, and 
the peafant, have, none of them, habits, ox incBna- 
tions, or experience, which can lead them to any 
fliare in this the fole faurce of power and influence 
now left in France. The verv nature of a coun- 
try life, the ver)^ nature of landed property, in all 
the occupatior^s, and all the pkafures they afford, 
render combination and arrangement (the fole 
way of procuring and exerting influence) in a 
manner impoflible amongft country-peopl^. Com- 
bine them by all the art you can, and all the in- 
duftry, they are always diflblving into individu- 
ality. Any thing in the nature of incorporation 
is almoft impracticable amongft them. Hope, fear, 
alarm, jealoufy, the ephemerous tale that does its 
btifinefs and dies in a day, all thefe things, which 
are the reins and fpurs by which leaders xheck or 
urge the minds of followers, are not eafily cm- 
ployed, or hardly at all, amongft fcattered people. 
Tlicy affcmble, they arm, they act with the utmoft 
difficulty, and at the grcatert charge* Their ef- 
forts, if ever they can be commenced, cannot be 
fuftained. They cannot proceed fyftematically. 
If the country gentlemen attempt an influence 
through the mere income of their property, what 
is it to that of thofe who have ten times their in- 
come to fell, and who can ruin their property by 
bringing their plunder to meet it at market ? If . 
the landed man wiflies to mortgage, he falls the 

value 
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value of his land, and raifes the value of affiguati^ 
He augments the power of his enemy by the ^^ery 
means he muft take to contend with him. '^iih^ 
country gentlemen therefore, the officer , by fea 
and land^ the man -of liberal views and habits^, at- 
tached to no profiflapn, will be as completely ex- 
cluded .'from the goveriiment of his country as. jf 
he were legiflatively I prbfcribedi Mt is obvimi^, 
that in the towxiSi ^^li- the ; things which. con%ire 
againfl: the country: gentlemen, combine ,in favOijlr 
of the money managen and direclox. . In towfijs 
combination is natural. The habits of burgh^r;j|^ 
their x)ccupatlons,^ their diverfion, their :bufin.e6, 
their idlenels, continually bring: them into mu- 
tual contact. Their virtues and th^ir vices are 
ibciable; they are always in ^arrifofl; and. they 
come embodied and half difciplined into the hand* 
of thofe who mean to form them for civil or mili- 
^tary a<aion. . . -. .:^. . r^ 

All thefe confideratipns leave no doubt on :my 
mind, that if this mgnft^r of a conftitution can 
continue, France, will be wholly governed, by the 
agitators in corporations, by focieties in the tovvijs 
formed of direclors in afljgnats,' and truftees. for 
the fale. of church lands,, attornies^ agents, money 
jobbers, fpeculators, and adventurers, compofiJ^g 
an ignoble oligarchy, founded on the^c^ftiuciion 
of the crown, the church,, the nobility, and the 
people. Here end alj the deceitful..^?iq»msf and 

vifions 
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t^ifions of the equality and rights of meti. 111 
^^ the Serbonian bog" of this bafe oligarchy they 
are! all abforbed, funk, and loft for ever. 

Though human jeyes cannot trace them5 one 
Would be tempted to think fome great offences in 
France niuft cry to heaven, which has thought fit 
to punifh it with a fubjedion to a vile and inglo* 
.fiou^ dominatiori, in which ho comfort or com- 
penfation U to be found in any, even of thofe fialfe 
^lendours, which, playing about other tyrannies, 
prevent mankind from feeling themfelves diibo- 
floured even whilft they are oppreffed. I roui^ 
tonfefs I am touched with a for row, mixed with 
fdme indignation, at the conduct of a few men, 
6nce of gireaf rank, and ftill of great charader, 
tirho, deluded with fpecious names, have engaged 
iti a bufinefs too deep for the line of their under- 
ftariding to fathom ; who have lent their fair re- 
putation and the authority of their high-ibunding 
names, to the defigiis of men with whom they 
Could not be acquainted; and have thereby made 
their very virtues operate to the ruin of their 
Country. 

So far as to the firft cernenting principle. 

The fecond material of cement for their new* 
tcpublick is the fuperiority of the city of Paris; 
&nd this I admit is ftrongly conneded with the 
Other cementing principle of paper circulation and 
tfdnfifeiiion* It is in this part of the projcd wef 

iDuft 
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Tfnuft look for the caufe of the ilbftrudion 0? all 
the old bounds of 'provinces and JurtfdiftioDs^ ^<** 
clefiaftical and fccular, and the diflblution of all %f^ 
dent combinations of things, as well as the forma-' 
tion of fo niiny fmalluriconne<9ted repubUckSf TIfe 
power. of the city of Paris is mdently -one gr^^ 
fpring of all their politicks. It isjthrowgh the 
power of Paris, now become the center and fa(!i^ 
of jobbing, that the leaclers of this faction dire<^, 
or rather conimand, the whole legiflative and tb0 
whole executive governn^nt. Every thing ther^ 
fore muft be dbne which can confirm the atJtho* 
rity of tliat city over the other republicks. ParJ$ 
is compaft; Ibe has an enormous ftrength, wisLolIy 
difproportipned to the force of any of tiiig fquairg 
republicks ; and this ftrength is colle(9:ed and Wf^ 
denfed within a nai^row compafe, 'Paris, has a »a* 
tural and e^fy connexion of its parts, which wfll 
not be affeded by any fcheme of a geometrical . 
conftitution., nor does it much fignify whether Jt^ 
proportion of reprefentatibn be more or lefs, fin^$ 
it has the whole draft of fifligj? in . its drag-net# 
The other divifions of the kingd6tri bdng hackJeci 
and torn to pieces, and feparatfed from aS their 
habitual means, and even principles of union, 
cannot, for fome time at leaft, confederate agaiflift 
her,.. Nothing was to be left in all the fubardinatr . 
^members, but weaknefs, difconnedlion, and wn.- 
feifign. To confirm this part gf the plan, jhe^ af* 
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fembly has lately cpme tp a refolution, that t\0 
two of their republicks fliaU h^ e the fame com- 
mander in chieif; 

To a pcrfon who ti^kes a, view of the whole, 
the ftrengt:]x of Paris thus, formed, will appear a 
fyftem <]^ general w^aknefs. It is boafted that the 
geomctvical policy has. been adopted, that all local 
4dea6 fhpul4'|^c funk, and that the peopj^ fliould 
be uo longer Gafcons, Pkards^^ Bretons, Norman^, 
but^Frenchmen, with one country, one heart, and 
one affcmbly*^ But inftead of being all French- 
men, the greater likelihood is, that the inhabitants 
^ of that region will fhortly have no country. No 
man ever was .attached by a fenfe of pride, partia- 
lity, or real affection, to .a defcription of Iquare 
. meafuremcnt. He never will glory in belonging 
. to the Checqucr N° 7 1 , or to any other badge- 
ticket. We begin our publick affections in our £a- 
iftilies. No cold relation is a zealous citizen. . We 
pafs on to our neighbourhoodsi.and our habitual 
provincial conncftions^ ♦Thefe are inns and reftiriff 
places. Such divilipns of our country as have been 
, formed by habit;, and not by a fudden jerk of ay- 
^ thority, ^were fo many little images of the gteat 
country in which the heart found fomething 
* which it gould fill. . The love to the whole is not 
. extmguiflbed by this fubordinate partiajity. Pqr- 
haps it is a fort of. elemental training to thofe 
, higher and more large regards, by which alone 
. • men 
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men come to be aflfefted, as with their own con- 
cern, in the profperity of a kingdom fo extenfive 
as that of France. In that general territory itfelf, 
as in the old name of provinces, the citizens are 
interefted from old prejudices and unreafoned ha- 
bits, and not on account of the geometrick pro- 
perties of its figure. The power and pre-eminence 
of Paris does certainly prefe down and hold thefe 
repubUcks together as long as it lafis. But, for 
the reafons I have already given you, I think it 
cannot laft very long. ' 

Faffing from the civil creating, and the civil ce- 
menting principles of this conftitution, to the na- 
tional afTembly, which is to appear and aA as fo- 
vereign, we fee a body in its conftitution with 
every poffible power, and no poffible external con- 
trol. We fee a body without fundamental laws, 
without eftablilhed maxims, without refpefted 
rules of proceeding, which nothing can keep firm 
to any fyftem whatfoever. Their idea of their 
powers is always taken at the utmoft ftretch of 
legiflative competency, and their examples for 
common cafes, from the exception of the moft 
urgent neceffity. The future is to be in moft re- 
fpefts like the prefent affembly ; but, by the mode 
of the new elections and the tendency of the new 
circulations, it will be purged of the fniall degree 
of internal control exifting in a minority chofen 
originally from various interefts, and preferving 

Vol. V. A a fomething 
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fbflaething of their fpirk. , If poflible, the next at 
{eoibly ttiuik be worfe than the prefent. The pre- 
fcnt, by deftroying swki altering every thing, wffl 
leave to their fucceffors apparently nothing popu-* 
iar to do. They wiU be roufed by emulation and 
example to enterprifes the boldeft and the moft 
ff abfurd. To fuppofe fuch an affembly fitting in 
perfed quietuiSe is ridiculous* 

Your alLfu^itient legiflators, in their hurry tO 
do every thing at once, have forgot one thing that 
feems effential, and which, I believe, never has 
beea before, in the theory or the praftice, o&kted 
by any prcg^ckor of a republick. They have for- 
got to conftitute 3,/ejkate, or fomething of that na- 
ture and^jcharaAer. Never, before tliis time, was 
beard of a body politick compofed of one legifla- 
tiv€ and a&ive aiTembly, and its executive officers, 
ii4thout fuch a council ; without fomething to 
which foreign ftates might conned themfelves ; 
fomething to which, in the ordinary detail of go- 
vernment, the people could look upj fometHng 
which might give a bias and fieadinefs, and pre* 
ferve fomething like confiftency in the proceec&igs 
of ftate. Such a body kings generally have as a 
council. A monarchy may exift without it ; but 
it feems to be in the very effence of a republia& 
government. It holds a fort of middle place be- 
tween the fupreme power exercifed by the pec^le, 
or immediately delegated from them, and the 
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mere executive. Of this there are no traces in 
your conftitution; and in providing nothing of 
this kind, your Solons and Numas hive, as much 
as in any thing elfe, difcovered a fovereign inca- 
pacity. 

Let us now turn our eyes to what they have 
done towards the formation of an executive 
power. For this they have chofen a degraded 
king. This their firft executive officer is to be a 
machine, without any fort of deliberative difcre- 
tion in any one ad of his fundion. At be£b he is 
but a channel to convey to the national aifembly 
fuch matter as may import that body to know. 
If he had been made the exclufive channel, the 
power would not have been without its import- 
ance; though infinitely perilous to thofe whp 
would choofe to exercife it. But publick intelli- 
gence andftatement of fads maypafs to the affem- 
bly, with equal authenticity, through any other 
conveyance. As to the means, therefore, of giv- 
ing a diredion to meafures by the ftatement of an 
authorized reporter, this office of intelligence is as 
nothing. 

To confider the French fcheme of an executive 
officer, in its two natural divifions of civil and po- 
litical — ^In the firft it muft be obferved, that, ac- 
cording to the new conftitution, the higher parts 
of judicature, in either of its lines, are not in tha 
king. The king of France is not the fountain of 
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juftice. The judges, neither the ori^nal nor the 
appellate, are of his nomination. He neither pro- 
pofes the candidates, nor has a negative on the 
choice. He is not even the publick profccutor. 
He fcrves only as a notary to authenticate the 
' choice made of the judges in the feveral diftrifts. 
By his officers he is to execute their fentence. 
When we look into the true nature of his autho- 
rity, he appears to be nothing more than a chief 
of bumbailifE^, fcrjeants at mace, catchpoles, jailers, 
and hangmen. It is impoffible to place any thing 
called royalty in a more degrading point of view. 
A thoufand times better it had been for the dig- 
nity of this unhappy prince, that he had nothing 
at all to do with the adminiftration of juftice, de- 
prived as he is of all that is venerable, and all that 
is confolatory in that funftion, without power of 
originating any procefs; without a power of fut 
penfion, mitigation, or pardon. Every thing in 
juftice that is vile and odious is thrown upon him. 
It was not for nothing that the affembly has been 
at fuch pains to remove the ftigma from certain 
offices, when they were refolved to place the per- 
fon who had lately been their king in a fituation 
but one degree above the executioner, and in an 
office nearly of the fame quaUty. It is not in na- 
ture, that fituated as the king of the French now 
is, he can refped himfelf, or can be refpeded b^ 
others. 

View 
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View this new executive officer on the jSdc of 
his political capacity, as he afts under the orders 
of the national affembly. To execute laws is a 
royal office; to execute orders is not to be a king. 
However, a political executive magiftracy, though 
merely fuch, is a great truft. It is a truft indeed 
that has much depending upon its faithful and di- 
ligent performance, both in the perfori prefiding iiv 
it and in all its fubordinates. Means of perform- 
ing this duty ought to be given by regulation ; 
and difpofitions towards it ought to be infufed by 
the circumftances attendant on the truft. It ought 
to be environed with dignity, authority, and con- 
fidcration, and it ought to lead to glory. The of- 
fice of execution is an office of exertion. It is not 
from impotence we are to expeft the talks of 
power. What fort of perfon is a king to com- 
mand executory fervice, who has no means what- 
foe ver to reward it ? Not in a permanent office ; 
not in a grant of land ; no, not in a penfion of 
fifty pounds a year ;-not in the vaincft and moft 
trivial title. In France the king is no more the 
fountain of honour than he is the fountain of juf- 
tice. All rewards, all diftinclions are in other 
hands. Thofe who ferve the king can be actuated 
by no natural motive but fear; by a fear of eyery 
thing except their mafter. His funftions of inter- 
nal coercion are as odious, as thof^ which he ex- 
crcifes in "the department of juftice. If relief Js^ 
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to be given to any municipality, the affcmbly gTves 
it. If troops are to be fent to reduce them to 
obedience to. the affembly, the king is to execute 
the order ; and upon every bccafion he is to be 
fpattered 'pver with the blood of his people. . He 
has no negative; yet his name and authority is 
ufed to enforce every harfh decree. Nay, he muft 
concur in the butchery of thofe who fhall attempt 
to free him from his imprifonment, . or fhew the 
flighted attachment to his perfon or to his ancient 
authority. ^ 

Executive magiftracy ought to be conftituted in 
fuch a manner, that thofe who compofe it ihould 
be difpofed to love and to venerate thofe whom 
they are bound to obey. A purpofed negled, or, 
what is worfe, a literal but perverfe and mahgnant 
obedience, mufl be the ruin of the wifeft counfels* 
In vain will the law attempt to anticipate or to 
follow fuch fhidied neglects and fraudulent atten-^ 
tions. To make them aft zealoufly is not in the 
competence of law. Kangs, even fuch as are truly 
kings, may and ought to bdar the freedom of fub- 
jcfts that are obnoxious to them. They may too, 
without derogating from themfelves, bear even 
the authority pf fuch perfons if it promotes their 
fervicc. Louis the Xlllth mortally hated the car- 
dinal de Richelieu ; but his fupport of that mini* 
f&r againft his rivals was the fource of all ^ the 
_glory of his reign, and the folid foundation of 

his 
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Ills throne itfclf. Louis the XlVth, wlien come to 
the throne, did not love the carding Mazarin j 
but for his interefts he preferved him m power. 
When old, he detefted Louvois j but for years, 
whilft he faithfully ferved his greatnefs, he en- 
dured his perfon. .When George the lid took 
Mr. Pitt, who certainly was not agreeable to him, 
into his councils, he did nothing which itould 
humble a wife ibvereign« But thefe miniHers, 
who were chofen by affairs j not by aiOfeftions, aded 
in the name of, and in truft for, kings; and not 
as their avowed, conllitutional, and olienfible mat 
ters. I think it impoffible that any king, when he 
has recovered his firft terrours, can cordially infufe 
vivacity and vigour into meafures which he knows 
to be didated by thofe who he muft be perfuaded 
are in the.higheft degree ill aflfeded to his perfbn*- 
Will any minifters, who ferve fuch a king (or 
whatever he may be called) with but a decent ap* 
pearance of refpecl, cordially obey the orders of 
thofe whom but the other day in his name they 
had committed to the Baftile? will they obey the 
orders of thofe whom, whilft they were exercifing 
defpotick juftice upon them, they conceived they 
were treating with lei>ity; and for whom, in 4 
prifon, they thought they had provided an afy- 
ium ? If you expect fuch obedience ,'amongft you? 
other innovations and regenerations, you ought to 
m&c^ a revolution in nature, and provide a new 
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conftitution for the human mind. Ot^erwife, 
your fupreme government cannot harmonize with 
its executory fyftem. There are cafes in which 
we cannot take up with names and abftra&ions. 
You may call half a dozen leading individuals, 
whom we have reafon to fear and hate, the na- 
tion. It makes no other diflFerencc, than to make 
us fear and hate them the more* If it had been 
thought juftifiable and expedient to make fuch a 
revolution by fuch means, and through fuch per- 
fons, as you have made yours, it would have been 
more wife to have completed the bufinefs of the 
fifth and fixth of Oftober. The new executive 
officer would then 0)ve his fituation to thofe who 
are his creators as well as his mailers ; and he 
might be bound in intereft, in the fociety of crime, 
and (if in crimes there could be virtues) in gra- 
titude to ferve thpfe who had promoted him to a 
place of great lucre and great fenfual indulgence ; 
and of fomething more : for more he muft have 
received from thofe who certainly would not have 
limited an aggrandized creature, as they have done 
a iiibmitting antagonift. 

A king circumftanced as the prefent, if he is 
totally ftupified by his misfortunes, fo as to think 
it not the neceffity, but the premium and privi- 
lege erf life, to eat and fleep, without any regard 
to glory, can never be fit for the office. If he feds 
as men commonly feel, he muft be fenfible, that 

an 
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an office fo circumftanced is one in which he can 
obtain no fame or reputation. He has no gener* 
ous intereft that can excite him to aftion. At beft, 
his conduft will be paflive and defenfive. To in- 
feriour people fuch an office might be matter of 
honour. But to be raifed to it, and to defcend to 
it, are different things, and fuggeft different fenti- 
ments. Does he really name the miniflers ? They 
will have a fympathy with him. Are they forced 
upon him ? The whole bufinefs between them and 
the nominal king will be mutual counteraOion. 
In all other countries, the office of minifters of ffcate 
is of the highefl dignity* In France it is full t)f 
peril and incapable of glory. Rivals however they 
will have in their nothingnefs, whilft (hallow am- 
bition exifts in the world, or the defire of a mi- 
ferable falary is an incentive to Ihort-fighted ava- 
rice. Thofe competitors of the miniflers are en* 
abled by your conftitution to attack them in their 
vital parts, whilft they have not the means of re- 
pelling their charges in any other than the degrad- 
ing charafter of culprits. The minifters of ftatc 
in France are the only perfons in that country who 
are incapable of a lliare in the national councils* 
What minifters ! What councils ! What a nation ! 
— But they are refponfibie. It is a poor fervice 
that is to be had from refponfibility. The eleva-* 
tion of mind, to be derived from fear, will never 
make a nation glorious. . Refponfibility prevents 

crimes* 
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crimes. It makea all attempts againft the law» 
dangerous. But for a principle of active and zea- 
lous fervice, none but idiots could think of it. la 
the conduck of a war to be trufted to a man who 
' may abhor its principle ; whoj^ in every ftep he 
may take to render it fuccefsful, confirms the 
power of thofe by whom he is oppreffed ? WiU 
foreign ftates ferloufly treat with Ixim who has no 
prerogative of peace or war ; no^ not fo much a» 
in a fingle vote by himfelf or his minifters^ or by 
any one whom be can poffibl) influence ? A ftate 
of contempt is not a ftate for a prince : better get 
rid of him at once. 

I know it will be faid^ that thefe humours ia 
the court and executive government will continue 
only through this generation ; ^^d that the Jking 
has been brought to declare the dauphin iball be 
educated in a conformity to his iituation. If he 
is made to conform to his fituation, he will have 
no education at ail. Mis training myft be worfo 
even thaip that <rf an arbitrary monarch. If he 
reads — whether he reads or not, fome good or 
evil genius will tell him his anceftors were kings. 
Thenceforward his object muft be to aflert him- 
feifi and to avenge his parents. This you will fay 
is not his duty. That may be j but it is nature } 
and whilft you piqufe nature againft you, you do 
unwifdy to truft to duty. In this futile fchemc of 
polity, the ftate nurfes in its bofom, for the pre- 
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fait, u fource of weaknefs, perplexity, counterac- 
tion, inefficiency, and decay ; and it prepares the 
means of its final ruin. In fhort, I fee nothing in 
the executive force (I cannot call it authority) thar 
has even an appearance of vigour, or that h^s tht? 
fmalleft degree of] juft correfjpondence or fymme* 
try, or amicable relation, with the fiipreme powers 
dither as it now exifis^ or as it is planned for tho 
future g0|[erriment. 

You have fettled, by an oeconomy as perverted 
as the policy, two* eftablifliments of govcrniment j 
one real, one fictitious. Both mairitained at a vaft 
cxpenCe ; but the fictitious at, I think, the greateft* 
Such a nuchine as the latter is not worth the 
greafe of its wheels. The expence is exorbitant y 
and neither thefliew nor the ufe deferve the tenth 
|>art of the charge. Oh ! but I don't do juftice to 
the talents of^the legiflators : I don't allow, as I 
ought to dp, for neceffity. Their fcheme of exe* 
cutive force was not then: choice. This pageant 
muft be kept. The people would not confent to 
part with it. Right ; I underftand you. You do^ 
in fpite of your grand theories, to which you 
would have heaven and earth to bend, yoUs do 
know how to conform yourielves to the nature 
and circumftances of things. But when you were 
obliged to conform thus far-to circumftances, yotr 

* In reality three, to reckon the provincial republican cftab# 
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ouglit to have carried your fubmiilion farther, 
and to have made what you were obliged to take, 
a proper inftrument, and ufeful to its end. That 
was in your power. For inftance, among many 
others, it was ia your power to leave to your 
king the right of peace and war. What ; to leave 
to the executive magiftrate the moft dangerous 
of all jMrerogatives ? I know none more dangerous ; 
nor any one more neceffary to be fo tjufted. I 
do not fay that this prerogative ought to be trufted 
to your king, unlefe he enjoyed other auxiliary 
trufts along with it, which he does not now hold. 
But, if he did poffefs them, hazardous as they are 
undoubtedly, advantages would arife from fuch a 
conftitution, more than compenfating the rifk» 
There is no other way of keeping the feveral po- 
tentates of Europe from intriguing dillinftly and 
perfonally with the members of your affembly, 
from intermeddUng in all your concerns, and fo- 
menting, in the heart of your country, the moft 
pernicious of all factions ; factions in the intereft 
and under the direction of foreign powers. From 
that worft of evils, thank God, we are ftill free^ 
Your Ikill, if you had any, would be well employ- 
ed to find out indirect correctives and controls 
upon this perilous truft. If you did not like thofe 
which in England we have chofen, your leaders 
might have exerted their abilities in contriving 
better. If it were neceffary to exemplify the con- 

fe^uences 
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fdquences of fuch an executive government as 
yours, in the management of great aflFairs, I ihouid 
refer you to the late reports of M. de Montmoria 
to the national affembly, ^nd all the other pro- 
ceedings relative to the differences between Great 
Britain and Spain. It would be treating your 
underftanding with difrefpeft to point them out to 
you. 

I hear that the perfons who are called minifters 
have fignified an intention of refigning their places. 
I am rather aftonilhed that they have not refigned 
long fince. For the uliiverfe I would not have 
ftood in the fituation in which they have been for 
this laft twelvemonth. They wifiied well, I take 
it for granted, to the revolution. Let this faft 
be as it may, they could not, placed as they were 
upon an eminence, though an eminence of humi- 
liation, but be the firft to fee coUeftively, and to 
feel each in his own department, the evils which 
have been produced by that revolution. In every 
ftep which they took, or forbore to take, they 
muft have felt the degraded fituation of tlieir 
country, and their utter incapacity of ferving it. 
They are in a fpecies of fubordinate fervitude, in 
which no men before them were ever feen. With- 
out confidence from their fovereign, on whom 
they were forced, or from the affembly who forced 
them upon him, all the noble funftions of their 
office are executed by committees of the affembly, 

without 
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without any regard whatfoevcr to their perfonal, 
or their official authority. They are to execute^ 
mrithout power ; they are to be refponfible, with- 
out difcretion; they are to deliberate, without 
choice. In their puzzled iltuation, under two fo- 
vereigns, over neither of whom they have any in- 
fluence, they muft a£t in fuch a manner as (in ef- 
fed, whatever they may intend) fometimes to be- 
tray the one, fometimes the other, and always to 
betray themfelves. Such has been their (ituation; 
fuch muft be the fituation of thofe ^who fucceed 
them. I have much refpeA, and many good 
wifhes, for Mr. Necker. I am obliged to him for 
attentions. 1 thought when his enemies had dri- 
ven him from Verlailles, that his exile was a fub- 
jeft of moft ferious congratulation— y^^f mu/fa ur- 
bes et publica vota vicerunt. He is now fitting on 
the ruins of the finances, and of the monarchy of 
France. / 

A great deal more might be obferved on the 
firange confiitution of the executory part of the 
new government ; but fatigue muft give boundi$ 
to the difcuflion of fubjecls, which in themfelves 
have hardly any limits. 

As little genius and talent am I able to perceive 
in the plan pf judicature formed by the national 
aflembly. According to their invariable courfe, 
the framers of your confiitution have begun with ^ 
the utter aboUtion of the parliaments. Thefe ve- 
nerable 
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tierable bodies, like the reft of the old govern^ 
ment, ftood in need of reform, even though there 
fliould be no change made in the monarchy* They 
required feveral more alterations to adapt them 
to the fyftem of a free cotiftitution. But they had 
particulars in their conftitution, and thofe not a 
few, which deferved approbation from the wife. 
They poffeffed one fundamental excellence j they 
^ere independent. The moft doubtful circum- 
fiance attendant on their office, that of its being 
vendible, cOn4:ributed however to this indepen- 
dency of character. They held for life. Indeed 
they may be faid to have held by inheritance. 
Appointed by the monarch, they were confidered 
as nearly out of his power. The moft determixied 
exertions of that authority againft them only 
fliewed their radical independence. They com« 
pofed permanent bodies politick, conftituted to, 
refift arbitrary innovation j and from that corpo- 
rate conftitution, and from moft of their forms, 
they were weH calculated to afford both certainty 
and inability to the laws. They had been a fafe 
afylum to fecure thefe laws, in all the revolutions 
of humour and opinion. They had faved that fa- 
cred depofit of the country during the rdgns of 
arbitrary princes, and the ftruggles of arbitrary 
faftions* ' They kept alive the memory and record 
of the conftitution. They were the great fecurity 

to 
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to private property ; which might be faid (when 
perfbnal liberty had no exiftence) to be, in fad, as 
well guarded in France as in any other country. 
Whatever is fupreme in a ftate, ought to have, as 
much as poifible, hs judicial authority fo confli- 
luted as not only not to depend upon it, but in 
ibme fort to balance it« It ought to give a fecu- 
rity to its juflice againft its power> It ought to 
make its jucUcature, as it were, fomething exte- 
rior to the ftate. 

Thefe parliaments had furnifhed, not the beft 
certainly, but fome confiderable correftive to the 
excefles and vices of the monarchy. Such an in- 
dependent judicature was ten times more necef- 
iary when a democracy became the abfolute power 
of the country. In that conftitution, eledive, 
temporary, local judges, fuch as you have con- 
trived, exercifing their dependent fundions in a 
narrow fociety, muft be the worft of all tribunals* 
In them it will be vain to look for any appearance 
of juftice towards ftrangers, towards the obnox- 
ious rich, towards the minority of routed parties, 
towards all thofe who in the eleftion have fup- 
ported unfuccefsfyl candidates. It will be impof- 
fible to keep the new tribunals clear of the worft 
fpirit of faftion. All contrivances by ballot, we 
know experimentally to be vain and childifh to 
prevent a difcovery of inclinations. Where they 

may 
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may the beft anfwer the purpofes of concealment, 
they anfwer to produce fufpicion, and this is a ftiU 
jnore mifchievous caufe of partiality. 

If the parliaments had been preferved, inftead of 
being diflblved at fo ruinous a change to the na- 
tion, they might h^ve ferved in this new com- 
monwealth, perhaps not precifely the fame (I dp 
not mean an exaft parallel) but near the fame pur- 
pofes as the CQjirt and fenate of Areopagus did in 
Athens; that is, as one of the balances and cor- 
redives to the evils of a light and unjuft deii^o- 
cracy. Every one knows that this tribunal was 
the great ftay of that ftate; every one knows 
with what care it was upheld, and with what a 
religious awe it was confecrated. The parliaments 
were not wholly free from faftion, I admit ; but 
this evil was exterior and accidental, and not fo 
much the vice of- their conftitution itfelf, as it 
muft be in your new contrivance of fe^ennial 
eledive judicatories. Several Englifh commencj 
the abolition of the old tribunals, as fuppofing 
that they determined every thing by bribery and 
corruption* But they have flood the teft of mo- 
narchick and republican fcrutiny. The court was 
well difpofed to prove corruption on thofe bodies 
when they were diflblved in 1771. — ^Thofe who 
have again -diflblved them would have done the 
fame if they could — but both, inquifitions hav- 
ing failed, I conclude, that grofs pecuniary cor- • 
Vol. V, B b ruption 
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ruption muft have been rather rare amoDgft 
them. 

It would l>ave been prudent, along with the 
parliaments, to prefcrve their ancient power of re- 
giftcring, and of remonftrating at leaft, upon all 
the decrees of the national affembly, as they did 
upon thofe which paffed in the time of the mo- 
narchy. It would be a means of fquaring the oc- 
caflonal decrees of a democracy to fome principles 
of general jurifprudence. The vice of the ancient 
democracies, and one caufe of their ruin, was, 
that they ruled, as you do, by occaiional decrees, 
pfephifmata. This praftice foon broke in upon the 
tenour and confiftency of the laws ; it abated the 
refpecl of the people towards them ; and totally 
deftroyed them in the end. 

Your veiling the power of remonftrancc, which, 
in the time of the monarchy, exifted in the par* 
liament of Paris, in your principal executive of- 
ficer, whom, in fpite of common fenfe, you per- 
fevere in calling king, is the height of abfurdity. 
You ought never to fuflfer rcmonftrance from 
him who is to execute. This is to underftand 
neither council nor execution ; neither authority 
nor obedience. The pcrfon whom you call king, 
ought not to have this power, or he ought to have 
more. 

Your prefent arrangement is ftriftly judicial. 
Inftead of imitating your monarchy, and feating 

your 
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your judges on a bench of independence, your ob- 
jeft is to reduce them to the moft blind obedience* 
As you have changed all things, you have invent- 
ed new principles of order. You firft appoint 
judges, who, I fuppofe, are to determine accord- 
ing to law, and then you let them know, that, at 
fome time or other, you intend to give them fome 
law by which they are to determine. Any ftudies 
which they have made (if any they have made) 
are to be ufelefs to them. But to fupply thefe 
ftudies, they are to be fworn to obey all the rules, 
orders, and inftructions, which from time to time 
they are to receive from the national afiembly. 
Thefe if they fubmit to, they leave no ground of 
law to the fubjeft. They become complete and 
moft dangerous inftruments in the hands of the 
governing power, which, in the midft of a caufe, 
or on the profpect of it, may wholly change the 
rule of decifion. If thefe orders of the national 
aflembly come to be contrary to the will of the 
people, who locally choofe thofe judges, fiich con- 
fufion muft happen as is terrible to think of. For 
the judges owe their place to the local authority ; 
and the commands they are fworn to obey come 
from thofe who have no fliare in their appoint- 
ment. In the mean time they have the exailnple 
of the court of Chatelet to encourage and guide 
them in the exercife of their functions. That 
coiirt is to try criminals fent to it by the national 
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affembly, or brought before it by otjier cqurfes of 
delation. They fit under a guard, to fave their 
own lives. They knovy not by \\'hat law they 
judge, nor under what authority they ad, nor by 
what tenure they hold. It is thought that 'they 
are fometimes obliged to condemn at peril of their 
lives. This is not perhaps certain, nor can it be 
afcertained; but when they acquit, we know they 
have feen the perfons whom they difcharge, with 
. perfeft impunity to the adors, hanged at the door 
of their court. 

The affembly indeed promifes that they will 
form a body of law, which Ihall be £hort, iimplcT, 
dear, and fo forth. That is, by their fliort laws, 
they will I leave inuch to the difcretion of the 
judge \ whilft they have exploded the authority 
of all the learning which could make judicial dif- 
cretion (a thing perilous at beft) deferving the ap* 
pellation of ?i found difcretion. 

It is curious to obferve, that the adminiftrativc 
bodies are carefully exempted from the jurifdi^tioB 
of thefe new tribunals. That is, thofe perfons ar^ 
exempted from the power of the laws, who ought, 
to be the moft entirely fubmitted to them. Thofe 
who execute publick pecuniary trufts, ought of all 
men to be the moft ftridly held to their duty. 
One would have thought that it muft have been 
among your earlieft cares, if you did not mean 
that thofe adminiftrativc bodies fhould be real fa- 
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^eijeign independent ftates, to form an awful tribu- 
nal, like your late parliaments, or like X)Uf king's- 
bench, where all corporate officers mig^t obtain 
proteftion in the legal exercife of their functions, 
and would find coef'cion if they trefpaffed againff 
their legal duty. B\lt the caufeof the exeriiption 
is plain. Thefe adminiftrative bodies are the great 
inftruments of the prefent leaders in their progrefs 
through dcnriocracy to oligarchy. They inuft there- 
fore be put above the law. It will be faid, that 
the legal tribunals which you have made are unfit 
lo coerce them, 'They are undoubtedly. They 
are unfit for any rational purpofe. It will be fald 
too, that the adminiftrative bodies will be account- 
able to the general affembly. This I fear is talking, 
*rithout much confideration, of the nature 6f that 
affembly, or of thefe corporations. However, to 
be fubjeft to the pleafure of that affembly, is not 
to be fubjeft to law, either for protection or for 
conftraint. 

This eftablifliment of judges .as yet wants fome- 
thing to its completion. It i^ to be crowned by 
a new tribunal. This is to be a grand ftate judi- 
catiire ; and it is to judge of crimes committed 
againft the nation, that is, agaijjft the power of 
Ae affembly. It feems as if they had fomething 
in their view of the nature of the high court of 
fuftice ereded in England during the time of the 
great u&rpation. As -they have not yet finifhed 
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this part of the fcheme^ it is impoflible to form a 
direct judgment upon it. However, if great care 
is not taken to form it in a fpirit very different 
from that which has guided them in their proceed- 
ings relative to ftate offences, this tribunal, fubfer- 
vient to their inquiiition, the committee of refearcb^ 
will extinguilh the laft fparks of liberty in France^ 
and fettle the moft dreadful and arbitrary tyranny 
ever known in any nation. If they wilh to give 
to this tribunal any appearance of liberty and juf- 
tice, they mufl; not evoke from, or fend to it, the 
caufes relative to their own members, at their 
pleafure. They muft alfo remove the feat of that 
tribunal out of the republick of Paris.* 

Has more wifdom been (Ufplayed in the coniH-^ 
tution of your army than what is difcoverable in 
your plan of judicature ? The able arrangement 
of this part is the more difficult, and requires the 
greater Ikill and attention, not only as a great con- 
cern in itfelf, but as it is the third cementing prin* 
ciple in the new body of republicks, which you 
call the French nation. Truly it is not eafy to. 
divine what thj^t army niay becom? at laft. You 
have voted a very larg^ one, and on good appoint- 
ments, at leaft fully equal to your apparent means 
pf payment. But what is the principle of it? dif- 

♦ For further elucidations upon tlie fubjeft of ^U theft judi- 
catures, and of the committer of rcfc?ircb, fee M, de Calonnc's 
work, 
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dpline? or whom is -it to obey? You have got 
the wolf by the ears, and I wifti you joy of the 
happy pofition in which you have chofen to place 
yourfelves, and in which you are well circum- 
ftanced for a free deliberation, relatively to that 
army, or to any thing dfe. 

The minifter and fecretary of ftate for the war 
department is M. de la Tour du Pin. This gentle-*^ 
man, like his colleagues in adnjiniftration, is a moft 
zealous affertor of the revolution, and a fanguine 
admirejr of the new conftitution, which originated 
in that event. His ftatement of fads, relative to 
the military of France, is important, not only from 
his official and perfonal authority, but becaufe it 
difplays very clearly the aftual condition of the 
army in France, and becaufe it throws light on 
the principles upon which the affembly proceeds, 
iji the adminiftration of this critical objcd. It 
may enable us to form fome judgment, how far it 
may be expedient in this cQuntry to imitate the 
martial policy of France. 

M. de la Tour du Pin, on the fourth of laft 
June, comes tp give an account of the ftate of his 
department, a^ it exifts under the aufpices of the 
natidnal affembly. No man knows it fo well ; po 
man can exprefs it better. Addrefling himfelf to 
the national affembly, he fays, " His majefty has 
^' this day fent me to apprife you of the multiplied 
*• difcrders of which every 4ay he receives the 
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** moft diftrcffing intelligence. The army (le corps 
" militaire) threatens to fall into the moft turbu- 
** lent anarchy. Entire regiments have dared to 
*^ violate at once tKe refpeft due to the la^rs, to 
** the king, to the order eftabliihed by your de- 
** crees, and to the oaths which they have taken 
*' with the moft awful folemnity. Compelled by 
^ my duty to give you information of thefe ex- 
•* ceffes, my heart bleeds when I tonfider who 
*' they are that have committed them. Thofe^ 
** againft whom it is not in my power to with- 
** hold the moft grievous complaints^ are a part of 
** that very foldiery which to this day have been 
** fo full of honour and loyalty, and with whom, 
" for fifty years, I have lived the comrade and the 
^* friend. 

" What incomprehcnfible Ipirit of ddirium and 
" ddufion has all at once led them aftriy ? Whilft 
*' you are indefatigable in eftablifliing uniformity 
** in the empire, and moulding the whole into 
^* one coherent and confiftent body j whilft the 
^* French are taught by you, at once the refpeft 
^' which the laws owe to the ri^ts of man, and 
*' that which the citizens owe to the laws, the adi- 
** miniftration of the army prefents nothing but 
** difturbance and confufion, I fee in more than 
^' one corps the bonds of difcipline relaxed or 
** broken ; the moft unheard-of pretenfions avow* 
f ^ ed direftly and without any difguife ; the or? 
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** dinaiices witliout force ; the chiefs without, an- 
" thority ; the military cheft and the colbtirt otr- 
ried off; the authority of the king hiihfeff [H* 
fum t'eneaiis'] proudly delBedj the oflSiccrs 5efc 
pifed^ degraded, threaitened, driven away, and 
fome of them prifoners in the midft of their 
^* corps, dragging on a precarious life in the bofoitt 
^* of difguft and humiliation. To fill tip the mea» 
" fure of all thefe horrouts, the commandants of 
** places have had their throats cut, under the eyes^ 
^ and alnioft in the arms of their own foldiets. 

*^ Thefe evils are great ; but they are not the 
** worft confequences which may be produced by 
" fuch military infurreftions. Sooner or later they 
** may menace the nation itfelf. ^he nature vf 
" things requires that the army fhould never a6t 
" but 2.S an injirument. The moment thatt, ereO:- 
ing itfelf into a deliberative body, it fliall acl ac- 
cording to its own tefolutions, the government^ 
be it what it may^ will immediately degenerate into a 
'^^ military democracy j a fpecies of political monfter, 
** which has always ended by devouring thofe 
^ who have produced it. 

'^ After all this, who riiufl not be alarmed at 
" the irregular confultatipns, and turbulent corii* 
*' mittees, forriied in fome re^inients by the com- 
** mon foldiers and* non-comniiflioned offi<$er5> 
•* without the knowledge, or even in contempt 
^* of the authority of their fuperiours j although 
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*' the prcfcnce and concurrence of thofe fuperionrs^ 
'^ could give no authority to fuch monlirous de- 
** mocratick affemblies [cornices]." 

It is not neceflary to add much to this finUhed 
pidure : finifhed as far as its canvafs admits ; but, 
as I apprehend, not taking in the whole of the na- 
ture and complexity of the diforders of this mili- 
tary democracy, which, the minifter at war truly 
and wifely obferves, wherever it exifts, mull be 
^he true conftitution of the ftate, by whatever for- 
mal appellation it may pais. For, though he in-» 
forms the aflembly that the more confid^rable 
part of the army have not call oflF their obedience, 
but are (till attached to their duty, yet thofe tra» 
vellers who have feen the corps whofe condu6l is 
the bell, rather obferve in them the abfence of 
mutiny than the exiftence of difcipUne. 

I cannot help pauling here for a moment, to re- 
flccl upon the expreffions of furprife which this 
minifter has let fall, relative to the exceffes he re* 
lates. To him the departure of the troops from 
their ancient principles of loyalty and honour 
feems quite inconceivable. Surely thofe to whom 
he addreffes himfelf know the caufes of it but too 
well. They know the doftrines which they have 
preached, the decrees which they have paffed, the 
practices which they have countenanced. The 
foldiers remember the 6th of Odober. They re- 
collect the French guards^ They have not forgot 

the 
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the taking of the king*s caftjes in Paris, and at 
MarfeiUes. That the governours in both pl^^ccs 
were murdered with impunity, is a fact that ha? 
not paffed out of their minds. They do not aban- 
don the principles laid down fo oftentatioufly and 
laborioufly of the equality of men. Tliey cannoli 
fliut their eyes to the degradation of the whole 
nobleffe of France ; and the fuppreffion of the 
very idpa of a gei^tleman. The total abolition of 
titles and diftindions is not loft upon them* But 
M- du Pin is aftoniflxed at their difloyalty, when 
the doftors of the affembly have taught them at 
the fame time the relpeft due to laws. It is 
eafy to judge which of the two forts of leffons 
men with arms in their hands are likely to learn* 
As to the authority of the king, we may colleA 
from the minifter himfelf (if any argument on 
that head were not quite fuperfluous) that it is 
not of more confideration with thefe troops, than 
it is with every body elfe. " The king,*' fays hej 
has over and over again repeated his orders to 
put a ftop to thefe exceffes : but, in fp terrible 
*^ a crifis, your [the affembly's J concurrence is be- 
** cpme indifpenfably nepeflary to prevent the evils 
** which menace the ftate. Tou unite to the 
*' force of the legiflati ve power, that of opinion ftill 
^* more important." To be fure the army can 
have no opinion of the power or . authority of 
tfteking. Perhaps the foldier has by this time 
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learned, that the afiembly itfelf does not enjoy i 
much greater degree of liberty than that royal 
figure. 

It is now to be feen what has been propofed In 
this exigency, onfe of the greatfeft that cat happen 
in a ftatc. The minifter requefts the affembly to 
array itfelf in all its terrours, and to call forth all 
its majefty. He defires that the grave and fevere 
principles announced by them may give vigour to 
the king*s prodamation. After this we fliould 
have looked for courts civil and martial ; btcak- 
ing of fome corps, decimating others, and all the 
terrible means which neceflity has employed in 
fuch cafes to arreft the progrefe of the moft ter* 
rible of all evils ; particularly, one might expeft, 
that a feribus iftquiry would be made into the mur- 
der of commandants in the view of their foldiers. 
Not one word of all this, or of any thing like it. 
After they had been told that the foldiery tramp- 
led upon the decrees of the affembly promulgated 
by the king, the affembly pafs new decrees ; and 
they authorize the king to make new proclama- 
tions. After the fecretary at war had ftated that 
the regiments had paid no regard to oaths preth 
avee la plus impofante f&lemnite^thcy propofe— 
what ? More oaths. They renew decrees and pro- 
clamations as they experience their infuflSiciency, 
and they multiply oaths in proportion as they 
weaken^ in the minds of men, the fanftions of 
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religion. I hppe that handy abridgments of the 
excellent fermpns of Voltaire, d'Alembert, Dide* 
rot> and Helvetitis, on the Immortality of the Soul, 
on a particular fuperintending Providence, and on 
a Future State of Rewards and Puniihment^s, are 
fent down to the foldiers along with their civick 
oaths% Of this I have no doubt ; as, I undepftand 
that a certain defcriptipn of reading makes no in* 
cpnfiderabk part of their military exercifes, and 
that they are full as well fupplied with the ammu* 
nition of pamphlets as of cartridges* 

To prevent the mifchiefs arifing from confpi* 
raciesj, irregular confultations, feditious commit* 
tees, and monftrous democratick affemblie^ {[* co* 
'^ mitia, comices'} of the foldiers, and all the dif* 
orders arifing from idlenefe, luxury, diffipation^ 
and infubordination, I believe the moft aftonilh* 
ing nfleans have been ufed that ever occurred to 
men, even in all the inventions of this prolifick 
age. it is no lefs than this: — The king has pro* 
mulgated in circular letters to all the jegiments 
his direft authority and encouragement, that the 
feveral corps fhould join themfelves with the clubs 
and confederations in the feveral municipalities, 
and mix \^4th them in their feafts and civick en* 
tertainments ! This jolly difcipline, it feems, is to 
foften the ferocity of their mind$ j to reconcile 
them to their bottle companions of other defcrip 
tions; and to merge particular confpiracies in^ 

more 
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more general aflbciations.* That this remedy 
would be pleafing to the foldiers, as they are de- 
icribed by Mr. de la Tour du Pin, I can readily 
believe j and that, however mutinous otherwdfe, 
they will dutifully fubmit themfelves to ihefe royal 
proclamations. But I fhould queftion whether all 
this civick fwearing, clubbing, and feafting, would 
difpofe them more than at prefent they are diC- 
pofcd, to an obedience to their officers ; or teach 
them better to fubmit to the auftere rules of mili- 
tary difcipline. It will make them admirable ci- 
tizens after the French mode, but not quite fo 
good foldiers after any mode. A doubt might 
well arife, whether the converfations at thefe good 
tables would fit them a great deal the better iot 
the charafter of viere tnjlruments^ which this vete- 
ran officer and ftatefman juftly obferves the nature 
of things always requires an army to be. 

Concerning the likelihood of this improvement 
in difcipline, by the free converfation of the foL 
diers with the municipal feftive focieties, which is 

• 

♦ Comme fa majefte y a rcconnu, non unc fjftemc d'afibcia- 
tions partlculieres, mais une reunion de volont^s de tous les 
Frangois pour la llbeite et la profperit^ commuDes, jainii pouc 
le maintien de Tordre piiblique ; jl a penf^ qu*il conveocut que 
chaque regiment prit part ^ ces fetes civiqucs pour multiplier 
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les rapports, et referrer les liens d* union entre les crtoyens et les 
troupes.— Left I fhould riot be credited, I inibrt the' words, au- 
Aoriajng the. troops to fcaft with tlje popular confederacies. 
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thus officially encouraged by royal authority and 
fandion, we may judge by the ftate 6£ the muni- 
cipalities themfelves, furniflied to us by the war 
miniftef in this very fpeech* He conceives good 
hopes of the fuccefs of his endeavours towards re- 
ftoring order yir the prefent from the good difpo- 
fition of certain regiments; but he finds fome- 
thing cloudy with regard to the future. As to 
preventing the return of confufion, " for this, the 
^ adminiftration (fays he) cannot be anfwerable 
" to you, as long as they fee the municipalities 
arrogate to themfelves an authority over the 
troops, which your inftitutions have referved 
^ wholly to the monarch. You have fixed the 
*^ limits of the military authority and the muni- 
" cipal authority. You have bounded the adlion, 
" which you have permitted to the latter over 
** the former, to the right of requifition ; but 
^ never did the letter or the fpirit of your decrees 
" authorize the commons in thefe municipalities 
** to break the officers, to try them, to give orders 
" to the foldiers, to drive them from the pofts 
" committed to their guard, to ftop them in their 
'^ tnarches ordered by the king, or, in a word, to 
enflave the troops to the caprice of each of the 
cities or even market towns through which they 
•* are to pafs.*' 

Such is the charafter and difpofition of the mu- 
nicipal fociety which is to reclaim the foldiery, to 

bring 
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bring them back to the true principles of military 
fubordlnation, and to render them ^lachines in 
the hands of thefupreme power of the country! 
Such are the diftempers of the French troops 1 
Such is their cure ! As the army is, fo is the navy. 
The municipalities fuperfede the orders of the aC 
fembly, and the feamen in their turn fuperfede 
the orders of the municipalities. From niy heart 
I pity the condition of a refpedable fervant of the 
publick, like this war minifter, obliged in his old 
age to pledge the affembly in their civick cups, 
and to enter with a hoary head into all the fan- 
taftick vagaries of thefe juvenile politicians. Such 
fchemcs are not like propofitions coming from a 
man of fifty years wear and tear amongft man- 
Idnd. They feem rather fuch as ought to be ex- 
pected from thofe grand compounders in politicks, 
who fhorten the road to their degrees in the ftate ; 
and have a certain inward fanatical affurance and 
illumination upon all fubjeds; upon the credit of 
which one of their doftors has thought fit, with 
great applaufe, and greater fuccefs, to caution the 
affembly not to attend to old men, or to any per- 
fons who valued themfelves upon their experience* 
1 fuppofe all the minifters of ftate muft qualify, 
and take this teft ; wholly abjuring the errours and 
herefies of experience and obfervation. Every 
man has his own relifh. But I think if I could 
aot attain to the wifdom, I would at leaft prefervc 
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fomething of the ftifF and peremptory dignity of 
age. Thefe gentlemen deal in regeneration ; but 
at any price I fliould hardly yield my rigid fibres 
to be regenerated by them; nor begin, in my 
grand climaclerick, to fquall in their new accents,- 
or to Hammer, in my fecond cradle, the elemental 
founds of their barbarous metaphyficks,* Si i/H. 
mihi largiantur ut repuerifcam^ et in eorum cunts va- 
giam^ valde recufem! 

The imbecility of any part of the puerile and 
pedantick fyftem, whiph tjiey call a conftitution, 
cannot |)e laid open without difcoveiring the utter 
infufficiency and mifchief of every other part with 
which it comes in contaft, or thatt bears any the 
remoteft relation to it. You cannot propofe a re- 
medy for the incompetence of the crown, without 
displaying the debility of the affembly. *You can- 
OOt deliberate on the confufion of the army of the 
ftate, without difclofing the worfe difotders of the 
armed muniqpalities. The military ' lays open the 
civil, and thepvil betrays the military Anarchy, I 
wilh every body carefully to perufe the eloquent 
fpeech (fuch it is) of Monf. de la Tour du Pin. 
He attributes the falvation gf the municipalities 
to the good behaviour of fome of the troops. 
Thefe troops are to preferve the well-difpofed part 
of tj^e municipalities, which is confeffed to be 

'♦The war-roiflifter ka« fince quitted the fchool and refigncd 
)k\% office. 
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the weakcft, from the pillage ot the wof fe (B%»fed, 
which is the ftrongeft. But the municipalities af- 
kA a fovereignty, and will command thofe troops 
which are neceflafy for their proteffion. IndfeddP 
they muft command them or court them. The 
municipalities, by the neceffity of their fituation; 
and by the republican powers they have obtained,- 
muft, with relation to the military, be the maf- 
lers, or the fervants, or the confederates, or each 
fucceffively ; or fhcy rtuft liiake a jumHe of all 
together, according to circuniftances. • What gd*- 
vernment is there ta coerce the army but the 
municipality, or the municipality but the anny ? 
T6 preferve concord where authority is extin^ 
guiflied, at the hazard of all eonfequences> the af- 
fembly attempts to cure the diftempers by the dif-* 
tempers themfelves; and they hope to pvt£€rid 
themfelves from a purely military democraeyj by 
giving it a debauched intereft in the mttnicipal. 

If the foldiers once come to mix for any time iii 
fhe municipal clubs, cabals and confederacies, an 
eleftive attraftion will draw them to the low^ft 
and moft defperate part. With them wittbe -their 
habits, affections, and fympathies. The nfflJtajy 
confpiracies, which are to be remedied by civick 
confederacies ; the rebellious municipalities, which 
are to be rendef ed obedient by fumifliing them 
with the means of feducing the. very armies of the 
ftatc that are to keep them in order j all thefe^ 
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chimeras of a monftrous and portentous policy, 
muft aggravate the confofion from which they 
have arifen. There muft be blood. The want of 
common judgment nruhifefted in the conftrudion 
of all their defcriprions of forces, and in alL their 
kinds of civil and judicial authorities, will make 
it flow. Diforders may be quieted in one time 
and in one part. They will break out in others ; 
becaufe the evU is radical and intrinfick. All the& 
fchemes of mixing mutinous foldkrs with fedi- 
tious citizens, muft weaken ftill more and more 
the military connexion of foldiets with their Offi- 
cers, as well as add military and mutinous audacity 
to turbulent artificers and T)eafants. To fecure a 
real army, the officer fhould be finft and laft in the 
eye of the foldier j firft and laft in his attention, 
obfervance and efteem.. Officers it feems there are 
to be, whofe chief qualification muft be temper 
and patience. They are to c^an^ge th«ir troops 
by electioneerifig arts. They muft bear themfdves 
as candidates not as commander^. But as by fuch 
means power may be occafionally ki their hands^ 
the authority by which they ar« to be nominated 
becomes of high importance. . ^ 

What you may do finally does not appear ; not: 
is it of , much moment, whilft th« ftrange ^nd co^» 
tradiclory relation between youJr army and all tht 
parts of ypur republick, as well as the puzzled reh 
lation of thofe parts to each other and to th^ whole, 
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remain as they arc. You feem to have gitren the 
provifional nomination of the officers, in the firft 
inftance, to the king, with a refcrve of approba- 
tion by the national affembly. Men who have an 
infiereft to purfue are extremely fagacious in dif- 
covering the triie feat of power. They muft foon 
.perceive that thofe who can negative indefinitely, 
in reality appoint. The officers muft therefore 
look to their intrigues in the affembly, as the fole 
certain road to . promotion. Still, however, by 
lyour new conftitution they muft begin their foli- 
-ckation at court. This double negotiation for 
-military rankifbcnis to me a. contrivance as weU 
adapted, as if it:were ftudied for no other end, to 
promote ftdicHi^ in the affembly itfeif, relative to 
.this vaft military patronage; and then to poifon 
afae corps of officers with factions of a nature ftill 
inpr^ dangerous to the fafety of government, 
ftiQKm any^ boltionir on which it can be placed, and 
«dcft!^udive in ^ the end to the efficacy of the army 
iticlf-^ Thofe offit^s^ who lofe the promotions in- 
.t^ided for them .by th^ crown, .muft become of a 
4a&i<m oppoiite tO' th;at of the aflfembly which has 
rejefted their claims, and muft hourifh difcontents 
tntheheaift of fheatlny agaiuft therxij^iig powers. 
•Thofe officers, oif 4he other hand, yjfho, by carry- 
ing ^eir point through an intereft in the affem- 
fefyj feci themfelves to be at beft only fecond in 

« 
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fhe affembly, muft flight an authority which 
would not advance and could not retard their 
promotion. If to avoid thefe evils you will have 
no other rule for command or promotion than Se- 
niority, you will have an army of formality ; at 
the fame time it will become more independent, 
?knd more of a military republick. Not they, but 
the king is the machine. A king is not to be de- 
^pofed by halves. If he is not every thing in the 
command of an army, he is nothing. What is the 
effeft of a power placed nominally at the head of 
the army, who to that army is no objeft of gratis 
tude, or of fear ? Such a cypher is not fit for the 
adminiflration of an objed, of all things the moft 
delicate, the fupreme command of military men. 
They muft be conftrained (and their inclinations 
lead them to what their neceflities require) by a 
real, vigorous, eflfeftive, decided, perfonal autho- 
rity. The authority of the afiembly itfelf fuffers » 
by paffing through fuch a debilitating channel as 
they have chofen. The army will not long look 
tif an aflembly aciing through the organ of falfc 
ihew, and palpable impofition. They will not fe- 
rioufly yield obedience to a prifoner. They will 
either defpife a pageant, or they will pity a captive 
king. This relation of your army to the crown 
will, if I am not greatly miftaken, become a ferious 
dilemma in your politicks. 
It is befides to be confidered, whether an aflem-^ 
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hty like yours, even fuppofing that it was in pot 
ieifion of another fort of organ through which its 
orders were to pais, is fit for promoting the obe* 
dience and difcipfine of an army. It is known^ 
that armies have hitherto yielded a very precarious 
and uncertain obedience to any fenate, or popular 
authority ; and they will leaft of all yield it to an 
flfiembly which is to only have a continuance of 
two years. The officers muft totally lofe the cha- 
rafteriftick difpofition of military men, if they fee 
with perfeA fubmiffion and due admiration, the 
dominion of pleaders; efpecially when they find, 
that they have a new court to pay to an endlefs 
fucceflion of thofc pleaders ; whofe military policy, 
and the genius of whofe command (if they (hould 
have any) muft be as uncertwi as their duration 
is tranfient. In the weaknefs of one kind of au- 
thority, and in the fiuduation of all, the officers 
of an army will remain for fome time mutinous 
and full of fadion, until fome popular general, 
who underftands the art of conciliating the fol- 
diery, and who poffeffes the true fpirit of com- 
mand, fhall draw the eyes of all men upon him- 
felf. Armies will obey him on his perfonal ac- 
count. There is no other way of fecuring military 
obedience in this fiate of things. But the moment 
in which that event fliall happen, the perfon who 
really commands the army is your mafier j the 
mafter (that is little) of your king, the mafier of 

your 
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jFOur affembly, the xnafi^r pf yoijur wfaple repi^ 
Uck. 

How came the affembly by their prefent ppw€^ 
over the ^rmy ? Chiefly, to be Jure, by d^bauchr 
ing the foldiers from their officers. They havf 
begun by a moft terrible operation. They hayf 
itpuched the central point, abpirt which the parti- 
cles that compofe arniies are at repofc. They have 
deftroyed the principle of obedience in the greaj 
efiential critical link be^weeji the officer ^d the 
foldier,juft where the chain of military fubordin?.. 
tion comniences, and on which the whole pf that 
fyftem depends. The foldier is told he is a citi- 
zen, and has the rights of man and citizein. The 
right of a man, he is told, is to be his own govern 
nour, and to be ruled only by thofe to whom he de- 
legates that felf-government. It is very natural he 
ihould think that he ought moft of all to hav^ 
his choice where he is to yield the greateft degree 
of obedience. He will therefor^, in alji prpj)a- 
bility, fyftematically do, what he does at prefeiijt 
occafionally ; tlyit is^ he will ei^ergife at leaft a ne^ 
gative ill the choice of his officers. At prefent the 
officers are known at beft to be only peritiiffive, 
and on their good behaviour. In facV, there liave 
been many inftapces in which they have been ca- 
jhiercd by their corps. Here is a fecond negative 
on the choice of the king; a negative as effeftual 
at leaft as the pth^r of the affern^ly. The foldiers 

C c 4 know 
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loiOMr' already that it has been a^jueftion, not 111 
received in the national aflembly, whether they 
ought not to have the direft choice of their of- 
ficers, or fome proportion of them ? When fuch 
inatters are in deliberation it is no extravagant 
fttppofi^ion that they will incline to the opinion 
moft favourable to their pretenfions. They will 
not bear to be deemed the army of an imprifoned 
king, whilft another army in the fame countiy, 
with whom too they arc to feaft and confederate, 
is to be confidcred as the free army of a free con- 
fiitutionr They will caft their eyes on the other 
and more permanent army ; I mean the nriunici- 
pal. That corps, they well know, does actually 
eleft its own officers. They may not be able to 
difcern the grounds of diftinftion on which they 
are not to elect a Marquis de la Fayette (or what 
is his new name) of their own. If this election of 
a commander in chief be a part of the rights of 
men, why not of theirs? They fee eledive jufticies 
of peace, eleftiv« judges, eledive curates, elective 
bifhops, eleftive municipalities, and eleftive com- 
manders of the Parifian army. — Why fliouldthey 
alone be excluded ? Are the brave troops of France 
the only men in that nation who are not the fit 
judges of military merit, and of the qualifications 
neceffary for a commander in chief? Are they paid 
by the ftate, and do they therefore lofe the rights 
of men ? They are a part of that nation them- 

felves, 
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felves, and contribute to tli^t pay. And is not thft 
kiiig, is not the national affembly, and are not all 
who eled the national affenribly, likewife paid? In** 
ftead of feeing all thefe forfeit their rights by their, 
receiving a falary, they perceive that in . all thefc 
cafes a falary is given for the cxercife of thofc 
rights. All your refolutions, all your proceedings, 
all your debates, all the works of your doftors in 
religion and politicks, have induftrioufly been put 
into their hands ; and you expeft that they will 
apply to their own cafe juft as much of your doc- 
trines and examples as fuits your pleafure. 

Every thing depends upon the army in fuch a 
government as yours ; for you have induftrioufly 
deftroyed all the opinions, and prejudices, and, as 
far as in you lay, all the inftinfts which fupport 
-government. Therefore the moment any dif- 
ference arifcs between your national affembly and 
any part of the nation, you muft have recourfc 
to force. Nothing elfe is left to you ; or rather 
you have left nothing elfe to yourfelves. You fee 
by the report of your war minifter, that the dif- 
tribution of the army is in a great meafure made 
vi^ith a view of internal coercion.* You muft: rule 
by an army; and you have infufed into that army 
by which you rule, as well as into the whole body' 
of the nation, principles which after a time muft 

♦Courier Francois, 30 JuH* 1790. A flemblcc Rationale. 
Numcro2io. 
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diiable yoa in the ufe jcm refolve to make oi it.- 
The king b to call out troops to a£^ againft hb 
people, when the world has been told, and the aA 
fertion is fiill ringing in our ^ears, that troops 
ought not to fire on citizens. The colonies aflert 
to themfelves an independent conftitution and a 
free t^ade. They muft be conftrained by troops. 
In what chapter of your code of the rights of men 
are they able to read, that it is a part of the ri^its 
of men to have their commerce monopolized and 
reftrained for the benefit of others? As the colo- 
nifis rife on you, the negroes rife on them. Troops 
.again — Maflacre, torture, hanging 1 TTiefe are 
your rights of men! Thefe are the fruits of meta- 
phyfick declarations wantonly made, and ihame- 
fully retraced ! It was but the other day that the 
farmers of land in one of your provinces refufed 
to pay fome forts of rents to the lord of the foil. 
In confequence of this you decree, that the coun- 
try peo|^ fliall pay all rents and dues, except thofe 
which as grievances you have abolifhed; and if 
they refufe, then you order the king to march 
troops againfl them. You lay down metaphyfick 
propofitions which infer univerfal confequences, 
and then you attempt to limit logick by defpot- 
ifm. The leaders of the prefent fyftem tell them 
of thch- rights, as men, to take fortreffes, to mur- 
der guards, to feize on kings without the leaft ap- 
pearance of authority even from the affembly, 

whilft, 
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whilft, as the fcxvereign l^giflativ^ body, that 
affembly was fitting ia the name pf the nation— « 
and yet thefe leaders prefume to order out the 
troops which have aded in thefe very diforders, to 
coerce thofe who fliall judge on tie principles, and 
follow the examples, which have been guaranteed 
by their own aj^robation. . ' 

The leaders teach the people to abhor and rejeA 
allfeodaUty as the barbarifm of tyranny, and they 
tell them afterwards how much of that barbarous 
tyranny they ar^ to bear with patience. As they 
are prodigal of light with regard to grievances, fo 
the people find them fparing in the extreme with 
regard to redrefe. They know that not only 
certain quit-rents and perfonal duties, whicli you 
have pernaitted them to redeem (but have fur- 
niflied no money for the redemption) are as no- 
thing to thofe burthens for which you have made 
no provifion at all. They know, that almoft the 
trhole fyftem of landed property in its origin is 
feudal ; that it is the difiribution of the pofiefiions 
of the original proprietors^^ made by a barbarous 
conqueror to his barbarous inftruments; and that 
die Dnofi; grievous effects of the conqueft are the 
land rents of every kind, as without queftion they 
are. 

The pedants, in all probability, are the defcend- 
aats of thefe ancient proprietors, Romans or 
Gauls* But if they fail, in any degree, in the 

titles 
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titles which they make on the principles of anti# 
quaries and lawyers, they retreat into the citadel 
•f the rights of men. There they find that men 
arc equal ; and the earth, the kind and equal mo- 
ther of all, ought not to be monopdized to fofter 
the pride and luxury of any men, who by nature 
are no better than themfelves, and who, if they 
do not labour for their bread, are worfe. They 
find, that by the laws of nature the occupant and 
fubduer of the foil is the true proprietor ; that 
there is no prefcription againft nature ; and that 
the agreements (where any there are) which have 
been made with the landlords, during the time of 
flavcry, are only the effeft of durefle and force ; 
and that when the people re-entered into the rights 
of men, thofe agreements were made as void, as 
every thing elfe which had been fettled under the 
prevalence of the old feudal and ariflocratick ty- 
ranny. They will tell you that they fee no difie- 
rence between an idler with a hat and a national 
cockade, and an idler in a cowl or in a rochet. 
If you ground the title to rents on fucceffioa and 
prefcription, they tell you from the fpeech of Mr^ 
Camus ^ publifhed by the national affembly for their 
information, that things ill begun cannot avail 
themfelves of prefcription ; that the title of thefe 
lords was vicious in its origin ; and that force is 
at leaft as bad as fraud. As to the title by fuc- 
ccfiion, they will tell y ou,, that the fucceffion of thofe 

who 
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^ho have cultivated the foil is the true pedigree 
of property, and not rotten parchments and fiUy 
Tubftitutions ; that the lords have enjoyed their 
ufurpation too long ; and that if they allow to 
thefe lay monks any charitable penfion, they 
ought to be thankful to the bounty of the true 
proprietor, who is fo : generous towards a falfe 
claimint to" his goods. 

When the peafants give you back that coin of 
fophiftick reafohjVon which you have fet yout 
image and fupcrfcription,. you cry it downas bafe 
mojtey^ atid tt\l them you will pay for the future 
with Frcrifchi guards, and dragobns, and huffars. 
Youh6kl.'up,to.chaftifethtm,the fecond-hand au- 
thority of aJkittg, who is only the inftrument of 
deftroying, without any power of protcfting either 
the people or his own perfon. Through him it 
feeiiis you will make yourfelves obeyed. They 
anfwcr, 'tbu have taught us that there arc no 
gentlemen; and which of your principles teach 
us to bow to kings whom we have not •elefted? 
We know, without your teaching, that lands 
;were given for the fupport of feudal dignities, 
feudal titles, and feudal offices. When you took 
down the caufe as a grievance, why fhould the 
•more grievous efFeft remain? As. there are now 
no hereditary honours, and no diftrnguifhed fa- 
milies, whykre'^^e taxed to maintain • what you 
tell us ought moto exift ? You have fent down our. 
r old 
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old ariftocradck landlords in no other charachsiV 
and with no other title, but that of exafkors under 
your authority. Have you endeavoured to make 
thefe your rent-gatherers refpeftable to us ? No. 
You have fent them to us with their arms fe- 
verfed, their ihields broken, their impre&d de- 
uced; and fo difplumed, degraded, and meta- 
morphofed, fuch unfeathered two-legged things, 
that we no longer know them. They are ftrangers 
to us. They do not even go by the nameis of our 
ancient lords. Phyfically they may be the fame 
men ; though we are not quite fure of thatf on 
your new philofophick doctrines of peffontfl iden- 
tity. In all other rcfpe6ls they are totally changed* 
We do not fee why we have not as good a right 
to refufe them their rents, as you have to abrogate 
all their honours, titles, and diftin^tions. This 
we have never commiflioned you to do ; and it b 
one inflance, among many indeed, of your a£» 
fumption of undelegated power. We fee the 
burghers of Paris, through their clubs, their mobs, 
and their national guards^ dire<5ling you at their 
pleafiire, and giving that as law to you, which, 
under your authority, is tranfmitted as law to us^ 
Through you, thefe burghers dii^ofe of the Hv6s 
and fortunes of us alL Why fhould not you at. 
tend as much to the defires of the laborious hut 
bandman with regard to our rent^ by which we 
are affected in the moft ferious mtasner, as you do 

to 
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to the demands-^ thefe infoknt burghers, rda- 
tive to dilHnaionV^nd titles of honour, by which 
neither they nor we are affefted at all ? But we 
ftnd you pay more regard to their fancies than to 
our ncceffities. Is it among the rights of man to 
pay tribute to his equals ? Before this meafure of 
yours, we might have thought we were not per- 
fectly equal. We might have entertained fome 
old, habitual, unmeaning prepoffelfion in favour of 
thofe landlords; but we cannot conceive with 
what othqr view than that of deftroying all refpedfc 
io them, you could have made the law that de- 
grades them. You have forbidden us to treat 
ihem with any of the old foi-malities of refped, 
and now you iend troops to fabre and to bayonet 
ud into a fttbmiifioil to fear and force, which you 
did not fiiifejf i;^ to yield to the mild authority ofi 
6]^Aiom 

* The ground of fome of .thefe arguments i^ 
&orri4 ^d ridiculous to all rational ears } but to 
€be i^oKtkians of metaphyficks who have opened 
fbhools for fophiftry, and made eftabliihments for 
anslrehy^ it is folid and conchifive. It is obvious^ 
that o» 2i' tnire confiderati(!m of the right, the 
tead^s la th6 aflembly would not in the leaft have 
iferupted to abrogate the rents along with thetitleiil 
aiid family enfigns. It would be only td follow 
up the principle of their reafonings, and to com* 

pletc 
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plete the analogy of their conduft. But they had 
newly poffeffcd themfelves of a great body of 
landed property by confifcation. They had this 
commodity at market; and the market woiikl 
have been wholly deftroyed, if they were to per- 
mit tlie hufbandmen to riot in the fpeculations 
with which they fo freely intoxicated themfelves. 
The only fecurity which property enjoys in any 
one of its defcriptions, is from the iiiterefts of 
their rapacity with regard to fome other. They 
have left nothing but their own arbitrary plea- 
lure to determine what property is to be protefted 
and what fubverted. 

. Neither have, they left any principle by which 
any of their municipalities can be bound to obe- 
dience; or even confcient^ufly obliged not to fe- 
parate from the whole to become^ Independent^^ 
or to connect itfelf with fomq other ftat^v The 
people of Lyons, it feems, have refufed lately to 
pay taxes. Why ihould they not ? . What fowfiil 
authority is there left to exa£l* them ? The kin^gp 
unpofed fpme of them. The pld ftates^ metjior; 
dized by orders, fettled the more ancient. They 
may fay to the affembly, Who are you^^sthat are 
not our kings, nor the ftates we have e|e£ted, nor; 
fit on the principles on which we hayie;jde<fted 
you ? And who are we, that when we fee the ga-r 
l^elles which you have ordered to be paid, wholly 
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dbaken off, when we fee the act of difobedience 
afterwards ratified by yourfelves, who are we, 
that we are not to judge what taxes we ought or 
ought not to pay, and are not to avail ourfelves 
of the fame powers, the validity of which you 
have approved in others? To this the anfwer is, 
We will fend troops. The laft reafon of kings,, 
is always the firft with your affembly. This mi- 
litary aid may ferve for a time, whilft the impref- 
fion of the increafe of pay remains, and the vanity 
of being umpires in all difputes is flattered. But 
this weapon will fnap fhort, unfaithful to the hand 
that employs it. The aflembly keep a fchool 
where, fyftematically, and with unremitting per- 
feverance, they teach principles, and form regula- 
tions deftruftive to all fpirit of fubordination, 
ci^il and military — and then they expeft that they 
fliall hold in obedience an anarchick people by an 
anarchick army. 

The municipal army, which, according to their 
new policy, is to balance this national army, if 
confidered in itfelf only, is of a conftitution much 
more fimple, and in every refped: lefs exception- 
able. It is a mere democratick body, unconneded 
with the crown or the kingdom ; armed, and 
trained, and officered at the pleafure of the diftricls 
to which the corps feverally belong ; and the per- 
fohal fervice of the individuals, who cbmpofe, or 
the fine in lieu of perfonal fervice, are direfted by 
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the fame authority.* Nothing is more uniform. 
If, however, confidered in apy relation to the 
crown, to the national affembly, to the publick 
tribunals, or to the other army, or confidered in 
a view to any coherence or connection between its 
parts, it feems a monfter, and can hardly fail to 
terminate its perplexed movements in fome great 
national calamity. It is a worfe prefervative of a 
general conftitution, than the fyftafis of Crete, or 
the confederation of Poland, or any other ill-de- 
vifed corrective which has yet been imagined, in 
the neceflities produced by an ill-conftru6led fyf- 
tem' of government. 

Having concluded my few remarks on the con- 
ftitution of the fupreme power, the executive, the 
judicature, the military, and on the recriprocal re- 
lation of all thefe eftablifliments, I fliall fay fomc- 
thing of the ability fhewed by your legiflators 
with regard to the revenue. 

In their proceedings relative to this objeft, if 
pofllble, ftill fewer traces appear of political judg- 
ment or financial refource; When the ftates met, 

* r fee by Mr. Necker's account, that the national guards of 
Paris have received, over and above the money levied withia 
their own city, about 145,000!. flerling out of the publick trea- 
fure. Whether this be an adual payment for the nine months 
of their exiftcnce, or an eftimate of their yearly charge, I do not 
clearly perceive. It is of no great importance, as certainly thcj 
may take whatever they pleafc. 

it 
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it feemed to be the great object to improve the 
fyftem of revehue, to enlarge its cblleftion, to 
cleanfe it of oppreffion and vexation, and to eftab- 
lifli it on the moft folid footing. Great were the 
expectations entertained on that head throughout 
Europe. It was by this grand arrangement that; 
France was to ftand or fall ; and this became, in 
my opinion, very properly, the tell by which thd 
fkill and patriotifm of thofe who ruled in that at 
fembly would be tried. The revenue of the ftate 
is the ftate. In efFeft all depends upon it, whether 
for fupport or for reformation. The dignity of 
every occupation wholly depends upon the quan- 
tity and the kind of virtue that may be exerted 
in it. As all great qualities of the mind which 
operate in publick, and are not merely fufFering 
and paflive, require force for their difplay, I had 
almoft faid for their unequivocal exiftence, the re- 
venue, which is the fpring of all power, becomes 
in its adminiftration the fphere of every aftive 
virtue. Publick virtue, being of a nature mag- 
nificent and fplendid, inftituted for great things^ 
and converfant about great concerns, requires 
abundant fcope and room, and cannot fpread and 
grow under confinement, and in circumftanceS 
ftraitened, narrow, and fordid. Through the re- 
venue alone the body politick can aft in its true 
genius and charafter, and therefore it will difplay 
jufl: as much of its colleftive virtue, and as much 
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of lliat Virtue which may characlerife thofe who 
xno\c it, and are, as it were, its life and guiding 
principle, as it is poffeffed of a juIV revenue. For 
from hence not only magnanimity, and liberality, 
and beneficence, and fortitude, and providence, 
and the tutelary protection of all good arts, derive 
their food, and the growth of their organs,] but 
continence, and felf-denial,,.and labour, and vigi- 
lance, and frugality, and whatever elfe there is in 
which^the mind fliews itfelf above the appetite, are 
DO where more in their proper element than in the 
provifion and diftribution of the publick vyealth* 
It is therefore not without reafon that the fcience 
of . fpeculative and practical finance, which muft 
take to its aid fo many auxiliary branches of 
knowledge, ftands high in the eftimation not only 
of the ordinary fort, but of the wifcft and befl: 
men ; and as this fcience has grouTi with the pro- 
grefs of its objeft, the profperity and improvement 
of nations has generally increafed with the in- 
creafe of their revenues ; and they will both con- 
tinue to grow and flourifli, as long as the balance 
between what is left to ftrengthen the eflForts of 
individuals, and what is coUefted for the common 
efforts of the ftate, bear to each other a due reci- 
procal proportion, and are kept in a clofe corre- 
fpondence and communication. And perhaps it 
may be owing to the greatnefs of revenues, and 
to the urgency of ftate neceflities, that old abufes 
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in the conftitution of finances are difcovered, and 
their true nature and rational theory comes to 
be more perfectly underftood; infomuch, that a 
fmaller -re venue might have been' more diftreffing 
in one period than a far greater is found to be in 
another ; the proportionate wealth even remain- 
ing the fame. In this ftate of things, the French 
affembly found fomething in their revenues to 
prefcrve, to fecure, and w^ifely to adminifter, as 
well as to abrop;ate and alter. Though their proud 
affumption might juftify the fevereft tefts, yet in 
trying their abilities on their financial proceed- 
ings, I would only confider what is the plain ob- 
vious duty of a common finance minifter, and try 
them upon that, and not upon models of ideal 
perfection. 

The objects of a financier are, then, to fecure 
an ample revenue ; to impofe it with judgment 
and equality; to employ it ceconomically ; and 
when neceflity obliges him to make ufe of credit, 
to fecure its foundations in that inftance, and for 
ever, by tlie clearnefs and candour of his proceed- 
ings, the exactnefs of his calculations, and the fo- 
lidity of his funds. On thefe heads we may take 
a ftiort and diftincl view of the merits and abili- 
ties of thofe in the national affembly, who have 
taken to themfelves the management of this ar- 
duous concern. Far from any increafe of revenue 
in their hands, I find, by a report of M. Vernier, 

.Dd3 fron^ 
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from the committee of finances, of the fccond of 
Auguft laft, that the an^ount of the national re- 
venue, as compared with its produce before the 
revolution, was diminifhed by the fum of two 
hundred millions, or eight millions Jli^rllng of the 
annual income, confiderably more than one-third 
of the whole. 

If this be the refult of great ability, never furcly 
was ability difplayed in a more diftinguilhed man- 
ner, or with fo powerful an effed:. No common 
folly, no vulgar incapacity, no ordinary official 
negligence, even no official crime, no corruption, 
no peculation, hardly any direct hoftiiity which 
w^e have feen in the modern world, could in fo 
fliort a time have made fo complete an overthrow 
of the finances, and with them, of the fl:rength of 
a great kingdom. — Cedo qui vejiram rempubllcam 
tantam amijyiis tarn cito ? 

The fophifters and declaimers, as foon as the af- 
fembly met, began with decrying the ancient con- 
ftitution of the revenue in many of its mofl: effen- 
tial branches, fuch as the publick monopoly of fait. 
They charged it, as truly as unwifely, with being 
ill-contrived, oppreflive, and pai:tial. This repre- 
fentation they were not fatisfied to make ufe of in 
fpeeches preliminary to fome plan of reform ; they 
declared it in a folemn refolution or publick fen- 
tence, as it were judicially, paffed upon it j and 
^his they difperfed throughout the nation. At the. 

tijnq 
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time they paffed the decroe, with the fame gravity 
they ordered this fame abfurd, oppreffive, and 
partial tax to be paid, until they could find a re- 
venue to replace it. The confequence was inevi- 
table. The provinces which had been always ex- 
empted from this fait monopoly, fome of whom 
were charged with other contributions, perhaps 
equivalent, were totally difinclined to bear any ' 
part of the burthen, which by an equal diftribu- 
tion was to redeem the others. As to the affembly, 
occupied as it was with the declaration and viola- 
tion of the rights of men, and with their arrange- 
ments for general confufion, it had neither leifure 
nor capacity to contrive, nor authority to enforce 
any plan of any kind relative to the replacing the 
tax or equalizing it, or compenfating the pro- 
vinces, or for conducting their minds to any 
fcheme of accommodation with the other diftricts 
which were to be relieved. 

The people of the fait provinces, impatient un- > 
der taxes damned by the authority which had di-' 
refted their payment, very foon found their pa- ' 
tience exhaufted. They thought themfelves as 
Ikilful in demolifhing as the affembly could be. 
They relieved themfelves by throwing off the 
whole burthen. Animated by this example, each* 
diftrict, or part of a diftrift, judging of its own * 
grievance by its owh feeling, and of its remedy 
by its own opinion, did as it pleafed with other 
taxes. 
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Wc arc next to fee how they have conducled 
theinidvcs in contrivhig equal impofitions, pro- 
portioned to the means of the citizens, and the 
leaft hkcly to lean heavy on the aflive capital em- 
ployed in the generation of that private wealth, 
from whence the publick fortune muft be derived. 
By fufTcring the fevcral diftricls, and fcveral of 
the individuals in each diftricl, to judge of what 
part of the old revenue they might withhold, in- 
ftead of better principles of equaUty, a new inequa- 
lity was introduced of the moll oppreffive kind. 
Payments were regulated by difpofitions. The 
parts of the kingdom which were the moft fiib- 
miflive, the moft orderly, or the moft affectionate 
to the commonwealth, bore the whole burthen of 
the ftate. Nothing turns out to be fo oppreffive 
and unjuft as a feeble government. To fill up all 
the deficiencies in the old impofitions, and the new 
deficiencies of every kind which were to be ex- 
pelled, what remained to a ftate without autho- 
rity ? TJie national affembly called for a voluntary 
benevolence ; for a fourth part of the income of 
all the citizens, to be eflimated on the honour 
of thofe who were to pay. They obtained fome- 
thing more than could be rationally calculated, but 
what was, far indeed, from anfwerable to their 
real neceffities, and much lei^ to their fond expec- 
tations. Rational people could have hoped for 
little from this their tax in the difguife of a bene- 
volence i 
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vojence; ^ tax weak, inefFeftive, and unequal; l. 
tax by which luxury, avarice, and felfifhnefs were 
fcreened, and the load thrown upon produdivc 
capital, upon integrity, generofity, and publick 
fpirit — a tax of regulation upon virtue. At length 
the maik is thrown off, and they are now trying* 
means (with little fuccefs) of exading their bene- 
volence by force. 

. This benevolence, the ricketty offspring of weak- 
nefs, was to be fupported by another refource, the 
twin brother of the fame prolifick imbecility. The 
patriotick donations were to make good the failure 
of the patriotick contribution. John Doe was to 
become fecurity for Richard Roe. By this fchemc 
they took things of much price from the giver, 
comparatively of fmall value to the receiver; they 
ruined feveral trades ; they pillaged the crown of 
its ornaments, the churches of their plate, and the 
peojde of their perfonal decorations. The inven-r 
tion of thefe juvenile pretenders to liberty, was in 
reality nothing more • than a fervile imitation of 
one of the pooreft refources of doting defpotifm* 
They took an old huge ^ full- bottomed perriwig 
out of the wardrobe of the antiquated frippery of 
Louis the Fourteenth, to cover the premature 
baldnefs of the national affembly. They produced 
this old-fafliioncd formal folly, though it had been 
fo abundantly expofed in the Memoirs of the Duke 
de St. Simon, if to reafonable men it had wanted 

any 
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any arguments to difplay its mifchief and infufB- 
ciency. A device of the fame kind was tried in 
my memory by Louis the Fifteenth, but it anfwer- 
ed at no time. However, the neceflities of ruinous 
wars were fome excufe for dcfperate projects. The 
deliberations of calamity arc rarely wife. But here 
was a feafon for difpolition and providence. It 
was in a time of profound peace, then enjoyed for 
five years, and promifing a much longer continu- 
ance, that they had recourfe to this defperate trifl- 
ing. They were fure to lofe more reputation by 
fporting, in their ferious fituation, with thefe toys 
and playthings of finance, which have filled half 
their journals, than could poflibly be compenfated 
by the poor temporary fupply which they afford- 
ed. It fcemed as if thofe who adopted fuch pro- 
jefts were wholly ignorant of their circumfl:ances, 
or wholly unequal to their neceflities. Whatever 
virtue may be in thefe devices, it is obvious that 
nteither the patriolick gifts, nor the patriotick con- 
tribution, can ever be rcforted to again. The re- 
fources of publick folly are foon exhaufted. The 
whole indeed of their fcheme of revenue is to 
make, by any artifice, an appearance of a full refer- 
voir for the hour, whilfl at the fame time they cut 
off the fprings and living fountains of perennial 
fupply. The account not long fince furniflied by 
Mr. Necker was meant, without quefl:ion, to be 
favourable. He gives a flattering view of the means 

of 
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of getting through the year; but he exprefles, as 
it is natural he fhould, fome apprehenfion for that 
which was to fucceed. On this laft prognoftick, 
inftead of entering into the grounds of this appre- 
henfion, in order by a proper forefight, to prevent 
the prognofticated evil, Mr. Necker receives a fort 
of friendly reprimand from the prefident of the 
aflembly. 

As to their other fchcmes of taxation, it is im- 
pofllble to fay any thing of them with certainty; 
becaufe they have not yet had their. operation; 
but nobody is fo fanguine as to imagine they will 
fill up any perceptible part of the wide gaping 
breach which their incapacity has made in their 
revenues. At prefent the ftate of their treafury 
finks every day more and more in cafli, and fwells 
more ^nd more in fictitious reprefentation. When 
fo little within or without is now found but 
paper, the reprefentative not of opulence but bf 
want, the creature not of credit but of power, 
they imagine that our flourifliing fl:ate in England 
is owing to that bank-paper, and not the bank- 
paper to the flourifhing condition of our com- 
merce, to the folidity of our credit, and to the 
total exclufion of all idea of power from any part 
of the tranfaclion. They forget that, in England, 
not one {hilling of paper-money of any defi:ription 
is received but of choice ; that the whole has had 
its origin in cafh aftually depofitcd j and that it 

is 
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b convertible, at pleafure, in an inftant, and with- 
out the fmalleil lofs, into calh again. Our paper 
i& of value in commerce, becaufe in law it is of 
none. It is powerful on Change, becaufe in Wcft- 
xninfter-hall it is impotent. In payment of a debt 
of twenty ftiillings, a creditor may refufe all the 
paper of the bank of England. Nor is there 
amongll us a fingle publick fecurity, of any quality 
or nature whatfoever, that is enforced by autho- 
rity. In fad it might be eafily fliewh, that our 
paper wealth, inftead of Icil'ening the real coin, has 
z tendency to increafe it ; inftead of being a fubfti- 
tute for monej^ it only facilitates its entry, its 
fcxit, and its circulation ; that it is the fymbol of 
profperity, and not the badge of diftrefs. Never 
was afcarcity of cafli, and an exuberance of paper, 
a fubjcft of complaint in this nation. 

Well! but a leffening of prodigal expcnces, and 
the oeconomy which has been introduced by the 
virtuous and fapient affembly, make amends for 
the loffes fuftained in the receipt of revenue. In 
this at leaft they have fulfilled the duty of a finan- 
cier. — Have thofe, who fay fo, looked at the ex- 
pences of the national affembly itfelf ? of the mu- 
nicipalities ? of the city of Paris? of the increafed 
pay of the two armies r of the new police ? of the 
\ new judicatures? Have they even carefully com- 

pared the prefent penfion-lift with the former? 
1 hcfe politicians have been cruel, not oeconomicaL 

Comparing 
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Comparing the expences of the former prodigal 
government and its relation to the then revenues 
with the expences of this new fyftem as oppofcd 
to the ftate of its new treafury, I believe the pre- 
fent will be found beyond all comparifon mor€ 
chargeable.^ 

It remains only to confider the proofs of finan- 
cial ability, furniflied by the prefent French ma- 
nagers when they are to raife fupplies on credit. 
Here I am a little at a (land ; for credit, properly 
fpeaking, they have none. The credit of the an- 
cient government was not indeed the beft ; but 
they could always, on fome terms, command mo- 

* The reader will obferve, that I have but lightly touched 
(my plan demanded nothing more) on the condition of tUc 
French Finances, as conneAed with the demands upon them. 
If 1 had intended to do otherwife, the materials in my hand* 
for fuch a tafk are not altogether perfeft. On this £ubje<9t I 
refer the reader to M. de Calonne's work ; and the tremendous 
difplay that he has made of the havock and devaftation in the 
publick eftate, and in all the affairs of France, caufcd by the 
prefumptuous good intentions of ignorance and incapacity* 
Such effe^as, thofc caufes will always produce.. Looking over 
that account with a pretty ftrid eye, and, with perhaps too 
much rigour, dcdufting every thing which may be placed to the 
account of a financier out of place, who might be fuppoied by 
his enemies defirous of making the mod of his caufey I believe 
it will be found, that a more falutary lefTon of caution agaii^ft 
the daring fpirit of innovators than what has been fupplied at 
the expence of France, never was at any time fumilhcd to mai)* 
kind* 
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licy, not only at home, but from nioft of the coun- 
tries of Europe where a furplus capital was accu- 
mulated ; and the credit of that government was 
improving daily. The eftablifhment of a fyftem 
of liberty would of courfe be fuppofed to give it 
new ftrcngth; and fo it would actually have done, 
if a fyftem of liberty had been eftablifhed. What 
offers has their government of pretended liberty 
had from Holland, from Hamburgh, from Swit- 
zerland, from Genoa, from England, for a dealing 
in their paper? Why fliould thefe nations of com- 
merce and oeconomy enter into any pecuniary 
dealings with a people, who attempt to reverfe the 
very nature of things ; amongft whom they fee the 
debtor prefcribing, at the point of the bayonet, the 
medium of his folvcncy to the creditor ; difcharg- 
ing one of his engagements with another; turning 
his very penury into his refource j and paying his 
intereft with his rags ? 

Their fanatical confidence in the omnipotence 
of church plunder, has induced thefe philofophers 
to overlook all care of the publick eftate, juft as 
the dream of the philofopher*s ftone induces dupes, 
tinder the more plaufible delufion of the herme- 
tick art, to negleft all rational means of improv- 
ing their fortunes. With thefe philofophick finan- 
ciers, this univerfal medidne made of church 
mummy is to cure all the evils of the ftate. 
Thefe gentlemen perhaps do not believe a great 

deal 
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deal in the miracles of piety; but it cannot be 
queftioned, that they have an undoubting faith in 
the prodigies of facrilege. Is there a debt which 
pfeffes them — Iffue ajjlgnats. Are compeniationg 
to be made, or a maintenance decreed to thofe 
whom they have robbed of their freehold in their 
oiEce, or expelled from their profeflion — AJJignais* 
Is a fleet to be fitted out — Ajjlgnats. If fixteen 
millions ftcrling of thcfe ajjtgnats^ forced on the 
people, leave the wants of the ftate as urgent a« 
ever— iffue, £ays one, thirty millions fterling of 
lajjignats — fiiys another, iffue fourfcore millions 
more of ajjlgnats. The only difference among 
their financial factions is on the greater or the 
leffer quantity of aJJignats to be impofed on the 
publick fufferance. They are all profeffors of /t/I 
Jtgnats. Even thofe, whofe natural good fenfe and 
knowledge of commerce, not obliterated by phi- 
lofophy, furnifh decifive arguments againft this 
delufion, conclude their arguments, by propofing 
the emiffion of aJJignats. I fuppofe they muft talk 
of aJJignats^ as no other language would be under- 
ftood. All experience of their inefficacy does not 
in the leaft difcourage them. Are the old qjjlgnats 
depreciated at market ? What is the remedy ? 
Iffue new ajjlgnats. — Mais Ji maladia^ opiniatria^ non 
vult fe garire^ quid illi facere? ajjtgnare — pojtea af^ 
Jtgnare j enfuita ajjtgnare. The word is a trifle al- 
tered. The Latin of your prefent doftors may be 

better 
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better than that of your old Comedy ; their wif- 
dom, and the variety of their refources, are the 
lame. They have not more notes in their fong 
than the cuckow; though, far from the foftnefs 
of that harbinger of fummer and plenty, their 
voice is as harfh and as ominous as that of the 
raven- 

Who but the moft dcfperate adventurers in phi* 
lofophy and finance could at all have thought of 
deftroying the fettled revenue of the ftate, the folc 
fecurity for the publick credit, in the hope of re- 
building it with the materials of confifcated pro- 
perty ? If, however, an exccffive zeal for the ftate 
fiiould have led a pious and venerable prelate (by 
anticipation a father of the church*) to pillage his 
own order, and, for the good of the church and 
people, to take upon himfelf the place of grand 
financier of confifcation, and comptroller general 
of facrilege, he and his coadjutors were, in my 
opinion, bound to ftiew, by their fubfequent con- 
duft, that they knew fomething of the office they 
affumed. When they had refolved to appropriate 
to the Fifcy a certain portion of the landed pro- 
perty of their conquered country, it was their bu- 
finefs to render their bank a real fund of credit ; 
as far as fuch a bank was capable of becoming fo. 
To eftablifli a current circulating credit upon 
^j»ny Land-bank J under any circumftances whatfo*. 

• La Bruyere of BoffueU 

ever 
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ever, has hitherto proved difficult at the very leaft* 
The attempt has commonly ended in bankruptcy. 
But when the affembly were led^ through a con- 
tempt of moral, to a defiance of ceconomical prin- 
ciples, it might at leaft have been expefted, that 
nothing would be omitted on their part to leffen 
this difficulty, to prevent any aggravation of this 
bankruptcy. It might be expefted, that to render 
your Land-bank tolerable, every means would be 
adopted that could difplay opennefs and candour 
in the ftatement of the fecurity ; every thing which 
could aid the recovery of the demand. To t^kc 
things in their moft favourable point of view, 
your condition was that of a man of a large landed 
cftate, which he wifhed to difpofe of for the dif- 
charge of a debt, and the fupply of certain fervices. 
Not being able inftantly to fell, you wiflied to 
mortgage. What would a i^ian of fair- intentions, 
and a commonly clear underftanding, do in fuch 
circumftances ? Ought he not firft to afcertain the 
grofs value of the eftate ; the charges of its ma- 
nagement and difpofition ; the encumbrances per- 
petual and temporary of all kinds that afFeft it; 
then, ftriking a net furplus, to calculate the juft 
value of the fecurity ? When that furplus (the 
only fecurity to the creditor) had been clearly af- 
certained, and properly vefted in the hands of 
truftees ; then he would indicate the parcels to be 
fold, and the time «nd conditions of fale ; afto^ 
^ VoJL. V. E e * this, 
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this, he would admit the publick creditor, if he 
chofe it, to fubfcribe his fiock into this new fund ; 
or he might receive propofiJs for an affignat from 
thofe who would advance money to purchafe this 
fpecies of fecurity. 

This would be to proceed like men of buiinefs, 
methodically and rationally; and on the only prin- 
ciples of publick and private credit that have an 
cxiftence. The dealer would then know exaftly 
what he purchafed ; and the only doubt which 
Could hang upon his mind would be, the dread of 
the refumption of the fpoil, which one day might 
be made (perhaps with anf addition of punifhment) 
from the facrilegious gripe of thofe execrable 
wretches who could become purchafers at the auc- 
tion of their innocent fellow-citizens. 

An open and exact ftatement of the dear value 
of the property, and of the time, the circum- 
ftances, and the place of fale, were all neceflary, 
to efiace as much as pofiible the fligma that has 
hitherto been branded on every kind of Land- 
bank. It became neceflary on another principle, 
that is, on account of a pledge of faith previoufly 
^ven on that fubjeft, that their future fidelity in 
a flippery concern might be eftabliihed by their 
adherence to their firft engagement. When they 
had finally determined on a (late refource from 
church booty, tliey came, on the 14th of April 
-^ 79o> to a folemn refolution on the fubjed \ and 
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pledged thcmfelves to their country, " that in the 
** ftatement of the publick charges for each year, 
*' there fliould be brought to account a fura fuffi- 
dent for defraying the expences of the R. C. A* 
religion, the fupport of the minifters at the al- 
tars, the relief of the poor, the penfions to the 
<« ecdefiafticks, fecular as well as regular, of the 
one and of the other fex, in order that the' ejiates 
and goods which are at the difpofal of the nation may 
he difengaged of all charges^ and employed by the 
reprefentatives^ or the legijlative hody^ to the great 
and mojl prejftng exigencies of the JlateJ^ They 
further engaged, on the fame day, that the fum 
neceffary for the year 1791 fliould be forthwith 
determined. 

In this refolution they admit it their duty to 
fliew diftinftly the expence of the above objefts, 
which, by other refolutions, they had before en- 
gaged fliould be firft ix\ the order of provifion. 
They admit that they ought to fliew the eftate 
dear and difengaged of all charges, and that they 
fliould fliew it immediately. Have they done this ' 
immediately, or at any time? Have they ever fur- 
niflied a rent-roll of the immoveable eftates, or 
given in an inventory of the moveable effefts 
which they confifcate to their aflignats ? In what 
manner they can fulfil their engagements of hold, 
ing out to publick fervice " an eftate difengaged 
•* of all charges,'' without authenticating the value 

E e 2 of 
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of the eftatc, or the quantum of the charges, I 
leave it to their Englifli admirers to explain* In- 
ftantly upon this affurancc, and previoufly to any 
one ftep towards making it good, they iffue, on 
the credit of fo handfome a declaration, fixteen 
millions fterling of their paper. This was manly. 
Who, after this mafterly ' ftroke, can doubt of 
their abilities in finance ? — But then, before any 
other cmiflion of thefe financial /Wi^/^^;2r^j, they 
took care at leaft to make good their original pro- 
n/jfe ! — If fuch eftimate, either of the value of the 
eftate or tlie amount of the incumbrances, has 
been made, it has efcaped me. I never heard 
of it. 

At length they have fpoken out, and they have 
made a full difcovery of their abominable fraud, 
in holding out the church lands as a fecurity for 
any debts or any fervice whatfoever. They rob 
only to enable them to cheat ; but in a very fhort 
time they defeat the ends both of the robbery and 
the fraud, by making out accounts for other pur- 
pofes, which blow up their whole apparatus of 
force and of deception. I am obliged to M. de 
Calonne for his reference to the document which 
proves this extraordinary faft : it had by fome 
means efcaped me. Indeed it was not neceflary 
to make out my affertion as to the breach of faith 
on the declaration of the 14th of April 1790. By 
a report of their committee it now appears, that 

the 
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the charge of keeping up the reduced ecdefiaftical 
^eftabliftiments, and other expences attendaiiit on 
religion, and maintaining the religious of .both 
fexes, retained or penfioned, and the other con.. 
€omitant expences of the fame nature, which they 
have brought upon themfelves by this convulfioi^ 
in property, exceeds the incofne of the eftates ac- 
quired by it in the enormous fum of two millionf 
fteriing annually ; befides a debt of feven millions 
and upwards. Thefe ai'e the calculating powers 
erf impofture ! This is the finance of philofophy i ' 
This is the refult of all the deluiions held out to 
engage a miferable people in rebellion, murder, 
and facrilege, and to make them prompt and zea- 
lous inftruments in the ruin of their country ! 
Never did a ftate, in any cafe, enrich itfelf by the 
confifcations of the citizens. This new experi- 
ment has fucceeded like all the reft. Every honeft 
mind,, every true lover of liberty and humanity, 
muft rejoice to find that injuftice is not always 
good policy, nor rapine the high' road to riches. 
I fubjoin with pleafure, in a note, the able and 
fpirited obfervations of M. de Calonne on this 
fi.bjea.. ^ 

* *• Cc n'eft point k Vaffkmh\te cntiere que je m'adreflc ici ; 
jc^ne parlc qu'a ceux qui Pcgarent, en hii cacbant fou» dcs 
gazes feduifantcA le .but ou ils I'entrainent. C*eft a eux que je^ 
dis : votre objii, vous n\en difconvicndrez pas, c'eft d'oter tout 
efpoir au clerge, et de confommer fa ruinc';.c*efi;-l^, en nc vntii- 

• E e 3 foup- 
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In order to perfuadc the world of the bottom- 
lefs refource of ecdefiafiicai confifcation, the aflem- 
bly have proceeded to other confifcations of efiates 
in offices, which could not be done with any com- 
mon colour without being compenfated out of this 
grand confiication of landed property. I'hey have 
thrown upon this fund, which was to {hew a fur- 
plns, di&ngaged of all charges^ a new charge; 
namely, the compenfation to the whole body of 
the difbanded judicature ; and of all fuppreffed 
offices and eibites ; a diarge which I cannot afcer* 

ibup9onnant d'aucuoe combinaifon de cupidite, d'aucun regard 
fur le jeu dcs eSets publics, c'cft-la ce qu'on doit croire que 
Tous 2LVtz en vue dans ]a terrible operation que vons propofez ; 
c*eft ce qui doit en etre le fruit, Mais le peuple qui vous y in- 
tirefle?, quel avantfige peut-il y trouver ? En veus fervant fans 
ceffe de lui» que faites-vous pour lui ? Rien, abfblument rien ; 
et» au cojDtraire^ vous faites cc qui ne conduit qu'k i'arcabler de 
nouvelles charges. Vous avez rcjete, k fon prejudice, une offrc 
de 400 millions, do|it 1 'acceptation pouvoit dercnir un moyen 
de foulagement en fa faveur ; et k cette resource, au& profitable 
que legitime, vout avez fubditue une injuftice rutneufe, qui, de 
votre ptopTt aveu, charge le trefor public, ct parconfequent le 
peuple, d'un furcroit de depenfe annuelle de {o millions ai| 
ipoins, et d'un rembourfement de 150 millions^ 

*^ Malheureux peuple! voili cc que vous vaut en dernier r6- 
fultat J 'expropriation de TEglifc, ct la durete dcs d6crets taxa* 
teurs du traitement dcs miniljLres d'une religion bienfaifante ; et 
dcfomaais ils fcront k votre charge : leurs charitc foulageoicnt 
ies pauvrcs; et yous allez etre impofes pour fubvcnir i leur en- 

tretienP'-^ Dei'Eiai dp la Franfie, p. 8r. Sec alfo p. 92, 

»n4 the fpllpwing pages, 
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tain^ but which unqueftionably amounts to many 
French millions. Another of the new charges, is 
an annuity of four hundred and eighty thoufand 
pounds fterling, to be paid (if they choofe to keep 
faith) by daily payments, for the intereft of the 
firft ailignats. Have they ever given theinfelvcs 
the trouble to ftate fairly the expenc;e of the ma^ 
nagement of the church lands in the hands of the 
municipalities, to'whofe care, {kill, and diligence, 
and that of their legion of unknown under agents^ 
they have chofen to commit the charge of the for^ 
feited eftates, and the confequence of which had 
been fo ably pointed out by the bifliop of Nancy? 
But it is unneceffary to dwell on thefe obvious 
heads of incumbrance. Have they made out any 
dear ftate of the grand incumbrance of all, I mean 
the whole of the general and municipal eftabliih^ 
ments of all forts, and compared it with the regu- 
lar income by revenue ? Every deficiency in thefe 
becomes a charge on the confifcated eftate, before 
the creditor can plant his cabbages on an acre of 
church property.' There is ho other prop than this 
confifcation to keep the whole ftate from tumbling 
to the ground. In this fituation they have pur* 
pofely covered all that they ought induftriouily to 
have cleared, with a thick fog ; and then, blind- 
fold themfelves, like biiUs that fiiut their eyes' 
when they pufli^ they drive, by the point of the 
bayonets, their flaves, blindfolded indejed no worfc 

E e 4 than 
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than their lords, to take their £6lions for ctirren* 
desy and to fwallow down paper pills by thirty- 
four millions fterling at a dofe. Then they proudly 
lay in their claim to a future credit, on failure of 
all their paft engagements, and at a tune wheii (if 
in fuch a matter any thing can be clear) it is clear 
that the furplus eftates will never anfwer even the 
firft of their mortgages, I mean that of the four 
hundred million (or fifteen millions fterling) of 
q/pgnats. In all this procedure I can difcern neither 
the folid fenfe of plain dealing, nor the fubtle dex« 
terity of ingenious fraud* The objedion within 
the affembly to puUing up the flood-gates for this 
wyndation of fraud, are unanfwered ; but they 
are thorougUy refuted by Ai> hundred thoufand 
, financiers in the ftreet.; Thefe are the nun^bers by 
which the metaphyiick arithmeticians compute* 
Thefe are the grand calculations on which a philo*- 
fophical publick credit is founded in France* They 
cannot raife: fupplies j but they can iraife mobs. 
Let them: rejoice in .|h(?. applaUfes of the; cliib at 
Dundee, for their wifdom .and patriotiim in hav- 
ing thu§ applied the plunder of the citizens to the 
£ervice of the fiate. I hear, of no addrefs upon this 
fubje£k from the directors of the bank of England ; 
though thdr approbation would be of a little more 
weight in the fcale of credit than that of the club 
at Dundee* * ; But, to do. juftice to the club, I be- 
Keve the gentlemeii who compdfe it to be wifer 
: * \ ' than 
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tjian th^ appear ; that they will be lefs liberal of 
theic money than of their addreffes ; and that they 
would not give a dog's ear of their moft rumple4 
and ragged Scotch paper, for twenty of your faireft 
aflignats* ■ .' •■ 

Early in this year the' affembly ilTued paper to 
tho amount of fixteen millions ftetling: What 
muft. have been the ftate into which the affembly 
has brought youi" affairs, that the rdief afforded 
by fo vaft a fupply has been hardly . percept iHe ? 
This paper alfo felt an almoft immediate deprecia* 
lion of; five per cent, which in a little time came to 
about, frven. The efFed of thefe ^ffignatS; on the 
rece||>t pf the revenue is remarkable. Mr. Neckejr 
found that the colledors of the revenue,. wHq ft- 
ccived in coin, p^id the.treafury in ajffigndis. Thu 
collectors made feven per cent, by thus receivlpig 
vf^ moneys and accounting in depreciated paper. 
It.wa^ not very difficult to forefee, 'that this muft 
be inevitable. It was, however, not the lefs emr 
barf ailing. Mr. Jjle^ker was obliged (1 believe^ 
for a cpnfiderable part, in the market of London) 
to buy gold and filver for the naint, which amount- 
ed to about twelve thoufand pounds above the 
value of the coniinodity gained. That miniftef 
wjts pf opinion^ that whatever ^heir fecret i^ut^iy 
tiyeivirt^e might ibe, the ftate could, not live upon 
(i/Jignais ;?ilone ; that fome real filver was neceffiijk'y^ 
particularly for (the iatisfa5;ion of thofe whOjjhav- 

ing 
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mg iron in their hands, were not likely to diftin^ 
gmfh themfelves for pstience, when they ihould 
perceive that whilft an increafe of pay was held 
Mit to them in real money, it was again to be 
fraudulently drawn back by depreciated paper. 
The minifter, in this very natural diftrefs, applied 
to the affembly, that they fhould order the col* 
le&ors to pay in fpecie what in fpecie they had re- 
ceived. It could not efcape him, that if the trea* 
fury paid three per cent, for the ufe of a currency, 
which ihould be returned feven per cent, worfe 
than the minifitr iffued it, fuch a dealing could 
not very greatly tend to enrich th^ publick. The 
aflembly took no notice of his recommendation^ 
They were in this dilemma — ^If they continued to 
receive the aifignats, ca{h muft become an alien to 
their treafiiry : if the treafury fhould refufe thofe 
paper amuletsy or fhould diftountenance them in 
any degree, they muft deftroy the credit of their 
fiJe rcfource. They feem then to have inade their 
option ; and to have given ibme fort of credit to 
their paper by taking it themfelves ; at the £ime 
time in their fpeeches they made a fort of fwaggcr- 
ing declaration, fomething,. I rather think, above 
kgifiative competence ; that is, that there is no 
difference in value between met^ick Hwmey tad 
tlteir afCgnats. This was a good ftout proof ar* 
tide cf faith, pronounced under ^an anathema^ 
by the venerable fathers of this philofophick 

fynod^ 
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Cynod. Credat who will--certainly not Judaus 
jipella^ 

A noble indignation rifes in the minds of your 
popular leaders, on hearing the magick lanthora 
in their fhew of finance compared to the fraudu^ 
lent exhibitions of Mr. Law. They cannot beat 
to hear the fands of his Miflifiippi compared with 
the rock of the church, on which they build theit 
fyftein. Pray let them fupprefs this glorious fpirit, 
until they fhew to the world what piece of folid 
ground there is for their afiignats^ which they 
have not pre-occupied by other charges. They do 
injuftice to that great, mother fraud, to compare 
it with their degenerate imitation. It is not true 
that Law built folely on a fpeculation concerning 
the Miffiffippi. He added the Eaft India trade; he 
added the African trade ; he added the farms of 
all the farmed revenue of France. All thefe toge- 
ther unqueftionably could not fupport the ftruc- 
ture which the publick enthufiafm, not he, chofe 
to build upon thefe bafes. But thefe were, how^* 
ever; in comparifon, generous delufions. They 
fuppofed, and they aimed at an increafe of the 
commerce of France. They opened to it the whole 
range of the two hemifpheres. They did not thint 
of feeding France from its own fubftance. A grand 
imagination found in this flight of commerce 
fomething to captivate. It was wherewithal to 
4azzlie the eye of an eagle. • It was not made to 

entice 
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entice the fmell of a mole, nuzzling and burying 
himfelf in his mother earth, as yours is. Men 
were not then quite Ihrunk froni their natural 
jdiraenfions by a degrading and fordid philofophy, 
artd fitted for low and vulgar deceptions. Above 
fdl remember, that in impofing on the imagina- 
tion, the then.managers of the fyftem made a com- 
pliment td the freedom of men. In their fraud 
there was. no mixture of force. This was referved 
to our time, to quench the little glimmerings of 
reafon ^hieh might break in upon the folid dark^ 
uefs of thb enlightened age. 

On recoUeckion, I have faid nothing of a 
^heme of finance which may be urged in fa- 
vour of the ^bflities of thefe gentlemen, and 
which ha^ been introduced with great pomp, 
though not yet finally adopted in the national af- 
iemUy. . It comes with fomething folid in aid of 
the credit of the paper circulation ; and much has 
been faid of its utility and its elegance. I mean 
.the project for coining into money the bells of the 
fiippreffed churches This is their alchymy. There 
9f€ fome follies which baffle, argument ; which go 
beyond ridicule; and which excite no feeling in 
Vf. but jdi(%uft ; and therefore I fay no more upon 

. It is as little worth rem^rjting any farther upon 
all their drawing and r$-drawing, on their circula- 
tion for putting off the evil day, on the play be- 
■■■) tween 
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tween the treafury and the Caijfe d^Efcompte^ and 
on all thefe old exploded contrivances of mercan* 
tfle fraud, now exalted into policy of Hate. The 
revenue will not be trifled with. The prattling 
about the rights of men will not be accepted in 
payment for a bifcuit or a pound of gun-powden 
Here then the metaphyficians deficend from their 
airy fpeculations, and faithfully follow examples. 
What examples ? The examples of bankrupts. But 
defeated, baffled, difgraced, when -their breath, 
their ftrength, their inventions, their fancies defert 
them, their confidence ftill maintains its ground* 
In the manifeft failure of their abilities, they take 
credit for their benevolence. When the revenue 
difappears in their hands, they have the prefumjp- 
tion, in fome of their late proceedings, to valu^ 
ihemfelves on the relief given to the people. They 
did not relieve the people. If they entertained 
fuch'^intentions, why did they order the obnoxiouiJ 
taxes to be paid ? The people relieved tlxemfelvcs 
in fpite of the affembly. 

But waving all difcuffion on the parties who 
may claim the merit of this fallacious relief, has 
there been, in efFecl, any relief to the peopleUn any 
form ? Mr. Bailly, one of the grand agents of 
paper circulation, lets you into the nature of thLi 
relief. His fpeech to the national affembly con* 
tained a high and laboured panegyrick on the inha^ 
jbitants of Paris ior the cooftancy and unbrol^sn 

refolution 
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refolution with which they have borne their diC- 
treis and mifery* A fine piAure of publick feli- 
city! What! great courage and unconquerable 
firmneis of mind to endure benefits, and fuilain 
redrefs ! One would think from the fpeech of this 
learned lord mayor, that the Parifians, for this 
twelvemonth paft, had been fufFering the ftraits of 
fome dreadful blockade ; that Henry the Fourth 
had been flopping up the avenues to their fupply, 
and Sully thundering with his ordnance at the 
gates of Paris ; when in reality they are befieged 
by no other enemies than their own madnefs and 
folly, their own credulity and perverfenefs. But 
Mr. Bailly will fooner thaw the eternal ice of his 
atlantick regions, than reftore the central heat to 
Paris, whilfl it remains " fmitteu with the cold, 
*' dry, petrifick mace'* of a falfe and unfeeling phi- 
lofophy. Some time afters this fpeech, that is, on 
the thirteenth of laft Auguft, the fame magiflrate, 
, giving an account of his government at the bar 
of the fame affembly, expreffes himfelf as follows: 
** In the month of July 1789," [the period of 
cverlafling commemoration3 " the finances of 
" the gity of Paris were yet in good order ; the 
•* e;]Lpenditure was counterbalanced by the receipt, 
•^ and fhe had at that time a million" [forty thou- 
iand pounds flerling] " in bank. The expence^ 
•* which fhe has been conflrained to incur, fubfe* 
^ guent to the revolution^ amount to 2,500,000 

*^Uvres. 
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•' livres. From thefe expences, and the great £aJl» 
^' ing off in the produd of the free gifts ^ not only 
a momentary, but a utal want of money has 
taken place/* This is the Paris, upon whofi: 
nourifliment, in the courfe of the laft year, fuch 
immenfe fiims, drawn from the vitals of all France, 
have been expended. As long as Paris (lands in 
the place of ancient Rome, fo long Ihe will be 
maintained by the fubjed provinces. It is an cvfl 
inevitably attendant on the dominion of fovereiga 
democratick republicks. As it happened in Rome, 
it may furvive that republican domination which 
gave rife to it. In that cafe defpotifin itfelf muft 
fubmit to the vices of popularity. Rome, under 
her emperours, united the evils of both fyftemsj 
and this unnatural combination was one great 
caufe of her ruin. 

To tell the people that they are relieved by the 
dilapidation of their publick eilate, is a cruel and 
infolent impofition. Statefmen, before they va- 
lued themfelves on the relief given to the people 
by the deftruftion of their revenue, ought firft to 
haVe c^efuUy attended to the folution of this 
problem : — Whether it be more advantageous to 
the people to pay confiderably, and to gafn in pro- 
portion ; or to gain litde or nothing, and to be 
dilburthened of all contribution? My mind is 
made up to decide in favour of the firft propor- 
tion. Experience is with me, and, I believe, the 
bcft opinions alfo. To keep a balance between the 

power 
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f>ower of acquifition on the part of the fiibjdct; 
and the demands he is to anfwer on the part of 
the ftate, is a fundamental part of the (kill of ^ 
true politician. The means of acquifition are prior 
in time and in arrangement. Good order is the 
foundation of all good things. To be enabled to 
acquire, the people, without being fer\ile, muft be 
tractable and obedient. The magiftrate muft have 
his reverence, the laws their authority- The body 
of the people muft not find the principles of na- 
tural fubordination by art rooted out of their 
minds. They muft refpeft that property of which 
they cannot partake. They muft labour to obtain 
what by labour can be obtained ; and when they 
find, as they commonly do, the fuccefs difpropor- 
tioned to the endeavour, they muft be taught their 
confolation in the final proportions of eternal jut 
tice. Of this confolation whoever deprives them, 
deadens their induftry, and ftrikes at the root of 
all acquifition as of all confervation. He that does 
this is the cruel opprefibr, the mercilefs enemy of 
the poor and wretched ; at the fame time that by 
his wicked fpeculations he expofes the fruits of 
fuccefsful induftry, and the accumulations of for- 
tune, to the plunder of the negligent,, the difap- 
pointed, and the unprofperous. 

Too many of the financiers by profeflion are 
apt to fee nothing in revenue but banks, and cir- 
culations, and annuities on lives, and tontines, and 
perpetual rents^ and all the fmali wares of the 
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ihop. In a fettled order of the ftate, thefc things * 
are not to be flighted, nor is the flcill in them to 
be held of trivial cftimation. They are good, but 
then only good, when they affume the effects of 
that fettled order, and are built upon it. But when 
men think that thefe beggarly contrivances may 
fupply a refource for the evils which refult froni 
breaking up the foundations of ptiblick order, and 
from caufing or fuffering the principles of pro- 
perty to be fubverted, they will, in the ruin of 
their country, leave a melancholy and lafting mo- 
nument of the effeft of prepofterous politicks, 
and prefumptuous, fliort-fighted, narrow-minded 
wifdom. 

The effcfts of the incapacity Ihewn by the po- 
pular leaders in all the great members of the com- 
monwealth are to be covered with the " all-aton- 
" ing name'* of liberty. In fome people I fee great 
liberty indeed ; in many, if not in the moft, an 
oppreffive degrading fervitude. But what is li- 
berty without wifdom, and without virtue ? It is 
the greateft of all poffible evils ; for it is folly, vice, 
and madnefs, without tuition or reftraint. Thofc 
who know what virtuous liberty is, cannot bear 
to fee it difgraced by incapable heads, on account 
of their having high-founding words in their 
mouths. Grand, fwelling fentiments of liberty, 
I am fure I do not defpife. They warm the heart; 
they enlarge and' liberalize our minds; they ani- 
mate our courage i|i a tin^e of conflict. Old as I 
Vol.. V. Ff am. 
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am, I read the fine raptures of Lucan and Cbrncille 
with pleafure. Neither do I wholly condemn the 
little arts and devices of popularity. They facili- 
tate the carrying of many points of moment ; tbey 
keep the people together ; they refrefh the mind 
in its exertions ; and they difiufe occafional gaiety 
over the fevere brow of moral freedom. Every 
politician ought to facrifice to the graces ; and to 
join compliance with reafon. But in fuch an un« 
dertaking as that in France; all thefe fubfidiary 
fentiments and artifices are of little avail. To make 
a government requires no great prudence. Settle 
the feat of power ; teach obedience : and the work 
is done. To give freedom isftill more eafy. It is 
not neceflary to guide ; it only requires to let go 
the rein. But to form -^free government ; that is, to 
temper together thefe oppofite elements of liberty 
and reftraint in one confident work, requires much 
thought, deep refleftion, a £agacious, powerful and 
combining mind. This I do not find in thofe who 
take the lead in the national afiembly. Perhaps 
they are not fo miferably deficient as they appear. 
I rather believe it. It would put them below the 
common . level of human underftanding. But 
when the leaders choofe to make themfelves bid- 
ders at an audtion of popularity, their talents, in 
the conftrudion 6f the ftate^ will be of no fervice. 
They will become flatterers inftead of legiflators ; 
the inftruments, not the guides of the people. If 
any of them ihould happen to prppofe a icheme of 

liberty,- 
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fiber ty, foberly limited, and defined with proper 
qualifications, he will be immediately outbid by his 
competitors, who will produce fomething mor^ 
fplendidly popular. Sufpicions will be raifed of his 
fidelity to his caufe. Moderation will be ftigma- 
tized as the virtue of cowards ; and compromife as 
the prudence of traitors ; until, in hopes of pre- 
ferving the credit which may enable him to temper 
and moderate on fome occafions, the popular leader 
is obliged to become aftive in propagating doc- 
trines, and cftablilhing powers, that will afterwards 
defeat any fober purpofe at which he ultimately 
might have aimed. 

But am I fo unreafonable as to fee nothing at all 
that deferves commendation in the indefatigable 
labours of this affembly ? I do not deny that among 
an infinite number of afts of violence and folly^ 
fome good may have been done. They whd dcs 
flroy every thing certainly wiU remove fome gilev^ 
ance. They who make every thing ne\v, have % 
chance that they may eftablifh fomething beneficiaL 
To give them credit for what they have done in 
virtue of the authority they have ufurped, or to 
excufe them in the crimes by which that authority 
has been acquired, it mufl: appear, that the feme 
things could not have been accompliflied without 
producing fuch a revolution. Mofl: affuredly they 
might; becaufe almoft every one of the regulations 
made by them, which is not very equivocal, was 
eithen in the ceflion of the king, voluntarily made 
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at the meeting, of the dates, or in the concurrent 
inftrudions to the orders. Some ufages have been 
abolifbed on juft grounds; but they were fuch, 
that if they had Itood as they were to all eternity, 
they would little detract from the happinefs and 
profperity of any (late. The improvements of the 
national affembly are fuperficial, their errours fun- 
damental. 

Whatever they are, I wifh my countrymen ra- 
ther to recommend to our neighbours the example 
of the Britifh conftitution, than to take models 
from them for the improvement of our own* In 
the former they have got an invaluable treafure. 
They arc not, I think, without fome caufes of ap- 
prehenfion and complaint; but thefe they do not 
owe to their conftitution, but to their own con- 
duft. I think our happy fituation owing to our 
conftitution ; but owing to the whole of it, and 
jBOt to any party fingly ; owing in a great meafure 
to what we have left ftanding in our feveral re- 
views and reformations, as weU as to what we have 
altered or fuperadded. Our people will find em- 
ployment enough for a truly patriotick, free, and 
independent fpirit, in guarding what they poffefs 
from vicdation. I would not exclude alteration 
.neither; but even when I changed, it ftiould be 
to preferve. I 0K)uld be led to my remedy by a 
great grievance. In what I did, I fhould follow 
the example of our anceftors. I would make the 
reparation as nearly as poflible in the ftyle of the 

building. 
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building. A politick caution, a guarded eir cum* 
fpedion, a moral rather than a cpmplexional timi- 
dity, were among the ruling principles of our fore- 
fathers in their moft decided conduft. Not being 
illuminated with the light of which the gentlemen 
of France tell us they have got fo abundant a fiiare, 
they afted under a ftrong imprefiion of the igno- 
rance and fallibility of mankind. He that had 
made them thus fallible, rewarded them for hav- 
ing in their conduft attended to their nature. Let 
us imitate their caution, if we wifh to deferve their 
fortune, or to retain their bequefts. Let us add, 
if we pleafe, but let us prefervc what they have 
left ; and, Handing on the firm ground of the Bri- 
tifli conftitution, let us be fatisfied to admire, ra- 
ther than attempt to follow in their defperate 
flights the aeronauts of France. 

I have told you candidly my fentiments. I think 
they are not likely to alter yours. I do riot know 
that they ought. You are young; you cannot 
guide, but muft follow the fortune of your coun- 
try. But hereafter they may be of /fome ufe to 
you, in fpme future form which your common- 
wealth may take. In the prefent it can hardly re- 
main ; but before its final fettlement it may be 
obliged to pafs, as one of our poets fays, V through 
" great varieties of untried being,** and in all its 
tranfmigrations to be purified by fire and blood. 

I have little tojecommend my opinions but long 
obfervation and much impartiality. They come 

from 
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from one who has been no tool of power, no flat- 
terer of greatnefs ; and who in his laft ads does not 
wifib to belie th^ tenour of his life. They come 
from one, almoft the whole of whofe publick ex- 
ertion has been a ftruggle for the liberty' of others; 
from one in whofe breaft no anger durable or ve- 
hement has ever been kindled, but by what he con- 
iidered as tyranny ; and who {hatches from his 
fliare in the endeavours which are ufed by good 
men to difcredit opulent oppreffion, the hours he 
has employed on your aflfairs ; and who in fo doing 
perfuades himfelf he has not departed from his 
ufual office : they come from one who defires ho- 
nours, diftinftions, and emoluments, but litde; and 
who expects them not at all ; who has no contempt 
for fame, and no fear of obloquy ; who ihuns con- 
tention, though he will hazard an opinion : from 
one who wifhes to preferve confiftency; but who 
would preferve confiftency by varying his means 
to fecure the unity of his end ; and, when the 
equipoife of the veffel in which he fails may be en- 
dangered by overloading it upon one fide, is de- 
iirous of carrying the fmall weight of his reafons to 
that which may preferve its equipoife. 
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